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In the name of God, all praises are for him who in a single breath 
made this universe and in such splendid manner—the sky was filled 
with stars, then the sun and moon were cast in their midst; on land 
were spread rivers and lakes, streams and ponds, so that from their 
bounty the gardens and fields would prosper. Gardens were stocked 
with fruit of countless types, and of these fruit there would be the one 
called mangoes, and if someone tasted just once the variety that grew 
in our ancestral gardens, they would never forget till their parting 
day the taste lingering on their lips. There were so many fruits and 
nuts—almonds, raisins, walnuts and pistachios—destined to garnish 
dishes of rice pudding. All praises are for him who has filled the fields 
with vegetables, wheat, lentils and peas. In the middle of these fields, 
saffron is grown to spice biryani and korma. This is the world that 
was created, and in this world the types of animals and forms of life 
are so many that even humans are at a loss for words. God, it was 
your will to entrust this beautiful creation to such weak beings as us. 
This divine jest boggles the mind, mutes the tongue. Your kindness is 
so great! Words are not enough to express our thanks for having sent 
124,000 prophets to help us overcome our ignorant, despicable ways. 
My friends, yet even that was not enough—our injustice is so great, 
our ignorance so vast! 
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Among these 124,000 prophets was our dear prophet, the blessing 
of all worlds, the last of the prophets, the Chosen One, Hazra 
Muhammad, peace be upon him and his progeny. Blessings upon him, 
his pious progeny and his great companions! And now this insignificany 
slave Mushtag Ali, son of Hakim Chiragh Ali Ghayat, narrates the 
Sollowing chronicle. 

It happened that one night I dreamt that Abba Jani saw the stack 
of the chronicle’s discarded pages and became upset. With sadness in his 
voice, he said that the ancestors had taken time to record their history, 
but that I had not. And with that I startled awake. The Jirst cause 

Sor upset was why I had had that dream. Then I saw what it meant. 
LT cursed myself, O God, have compassion upon this lowly dog, Mushtaq 
Ali. I've spent my life seeking pleasure and entertainment. My life is 
one of worldly interests, Although my hair has become &rey and my body 
has started to falter, greed and covetousness haven't left me. O sinner, 
now that I'm about to die, for who knows when the Angel of Death will 
come, wake from your dissolute dreams and honour your responsibilities, 
This dream is a sign.’ 

So I gathered Abba Jani’s discarded papers, and I took to heart 
how I would have to complete our family’s chronicle by writing about 
what had happened in the 2 family and our times. Others after me would 
ave to update it as needed. I decided that the work should be finished 
quickly, because life is short and the times are tumultuous. The si igns of 
the End of Times were upon us. In Tripoli, the brothers of Islam lived 
through hell. In Turkey, the throne of the Caliphate was tossed aside. 
In Amritsar, the British massacred the Indian people. In a split second, 
Jallianwala Bagh became a bloodbath. The people of India raised their 
voices in protest. Gandbiji started the Satyagraha movement, and in 
towns across the country the end seemed near. Things were falling apart, 
and Khilafat adherents and Congress members started rallies at police 
stations chanting that no one was now to be spared. The story under our 
portion of the firmament was then as it is now, and the gods above must 
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have never seen its like. Look around us. The times are unprecedented, 
The heavens bend and buckle, changin Le colours every second. Beneath 
its rain of stones, a friend becomes an enemy. They were just dying for 
each other, and now they're at each other's throats. Just look at the Ali 
brothers. Up till yesterday they were such Sriends with Gandhi—they 
were as close as could be. They gave up eating meat to oblige him! Bi 
Amman stopped cooking meat, and they became vegetarians. It’s no 
laughing matter for a Muslim’s kitchen to be deprived of the fragrance 
of meat. But now Gandhiji is their sworn enemy. 

The Mahatma is a sweet bird, and they're useless babblers. One 
moment, they're at war with each other in the battlefield, and the 
next, they've retreated together to their forest home. Yesterday they 
were willing to lay down their lives for him, and now they blather on, 
swallowing hot coals. Here, many Muslims are dying. Multan was 
a massacre. The dirt of this country turned red from bloodshed. My 
younger brother Ishtiag Ali, B.A., said that Hakim Ajmal Khan, the 
Healer of the Nation, went to investigate. Coming to one street, he 
saw an old woman holding a burnt birdcage in her lap. She went and 
sat on a heap of debris and started weeping. Hakim Sahib asked her 
why she was crying, and, through her tears, she lamented that if the 
destruction had to take her house, that was one thing, but why did 
it have to take her parrot as well? The cage had been burnt in the 
fire. She looked at the burnt cage and wept heavily, and Hakim Sahib 
started to cry as well. 

In the ardour of youth, our younger brother Isbtiag Ali joined the 
Khilafat Movement. I tried my best to stop him, saying that it wasn’t 
smart to oppose the British, and we were loyal people. Whatever 
happened in the past had happened, but for the time being we supported 
the British Empire. Why wouldn't we? The Empire treated everyone 
alike, and whether you were in the city’s streets and markets or in the 
wild forest there was no danger of being robbed. No one would even 


blink an eye if you went around tossing your gold in the air. I owed 
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my good fortune to their generosity. They honoured this insignifi 
one with the title of Khan Bahadur and the high position of ho 


magistrate, and people came every day 
would slander Us, 


Thad been rea 


Cant 
norary 
to my home to get justice. Haters 


Saying it was in betraying our great homeland that 
rded with these titles. The jealous saw our Prosperity 
and burned with envy, 


and they made things up about me. The truth 
was that the foreign r 


‘WON over our hearts. 


‘one of 


and see how long our family’s 
n just once. There’s a limit to how 
much the British can forgive.’ But my younger brother's blood ran hotter 
than most. He didn’t listen at all He cast aside the family’s tradition of 
kup with the Khilafat Movement. But what did he find 
regard of the British, and he never achieved what 
he had set out to achieve. All he §ot was public ridi 

by Ghazi Mustafi 


cule. Then, helped 
1 Kemal Pasha, the Ottoman Caliphate imploded. 
When this bewildering 


news reached here, don't ask how Ishtiag Ali 
felt. He cried and wailed. It was as God forbid, there had been 


plain, Ishtiag Ali, the 


though, 
a death in our house. I tried to e. caliphate was 
4 corpse without a soul, and it's not proper to keep it in the house any 
longer than necessary,’ So the funeral Procession left the house, and all 
was well. 


When the Khilafat madness 


ended, Ishtiag Alj fell in with the 
Wabhhabis. They were all 


about action. They 
The blood vessels in their eyes w 


Specialized in emotions, 
ere always bulging red. My brother 
stablish an Islamic republic in Saudi Arabia, 


t happened? As soon as they had declared their 
republic, the movement fizzled out like a wet firecracker. 


So this is how it is for Muslims, and this is the ruin of our days. They 
were the signs of the end of times. Then something strange happened. 
Suddu’s son Mamdoo was coming home through the fields late one 
night. After he gol back, he said, ‘Sir, what happened was that I was 


joined their agitation to e. 


He was hooked. But wha 
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making my way home when I heard the sound of a person walking 
behind me, It seemed like someone with a long stride was following me. 
When I turned to look, I saw a man with long legs like a camel’s who 
was carrying a big club. He lurched forward and then he was almost 
by my side when he disappeared.’ I listened to this and then paused. 
Then I spoke, ‘Well, Mamdoo, it happened right there in front of you.’ 
He said, ‘Sir, liars can go to hell. I'm telling you, I saw him with my 
own two eyes; it wasn’t a hallucination. I've spent nights in the woods. 
I never get spooked.’ I asked, Tt loohed like a man, right?’ He answered, 
It looked like a man and it didn’t.’ I said, Well, my poor friend, what 
was it that you saw? It mi ight not have been the Beast of the Earth, but 
all the signs are there.’ 

After hearing about this incident, I was on edge for several days. 
Tinspected Mamdoo’s forehead, then I did the same to people in his family. 
When I didn’t find a mark on any of their foreheads, I felt a little relieved. 
I reassured myself that it couldn’t have been the Beast of the Earth. If 
it was, then where had it gone? There would be marks on everyone's 
Soreheads, and the world would have been lost to riot. I consulted the Book 
of Omens. But my understanding again proved to be limited. The Beast 
of the Earth would hardly appear like Mamdoo had said. When Al-Safa 
splits in two, then the beast will rise from the fissure. It will contain the 
likenesses of seven animals. Its legs will be like the legs of camels, it will 
have a horse’s mane, and it will carry a staff. If it knocks with its staff 
upon a house's front door, all those inside will become so nervous that they 
will exit immediately. The Beast of the Earth will rest his staff upon their 
foreheads. Those foreheads that the staff touches will be left with a scar. 
For them, the Day of Judgement has arrived. 

When it was learned what had happened during the night and 
whose houses had been spared and whose foreheads were yet untouched, 
there was a small sense of relief. But I understood that the relief would 
not last long. The signs of the end of times were clearly increasing. If 
the Beast of the Earth didn’t come today, be would come tomorrow, 
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Our foreheads would be touched before it was all said and done. Thig 
sinner fears the coming times, and I pray to God that His mercy will be 
so great so as to let this sinner die before my forehead feels the weight of 
the Beast’s staff. 

When Pandit Ganga Dutt, the Forsaken One, came by, it was 
always with stories to tell. Shri Mushtaq Ali, it’s Kali Yuga, Kali 
Yuga.’ But this irritated me. Pandit,’ I started to reply, ‘your Kali Yuga 
is beginning to seem even longer than our fourteenth century! Exactly 
when did it start?’ He said, ‘When Sheshnagji came out of the mouth 
of Hazrat Baldevji and swam into the ocean, and when Hazrat Shri 
Krishna Mahara;’s soul flew like a bird from the Elemental Cage and 
left his body, that was when the Kali Yuga began.’ I asked, ‘Pandit, 
will the story of your Kali Yuga ever end?’ He said, ‘It’s about over.’ 
Lasked, ‘When exactly will it be over?’ My dear Mushtaq Aliji, all that’s 
needed is a war, and everything will be turned upside down. A great 
war will destroy everything. The Treta Yuga too ended like this. Just 
think of the carnage at Kurukshetra. All in all, nine people survived. 
Three were Kauravas, five were Pandavas, and one was our Hazrat 
Krishna Maharaj, peace be upon him.’ Pandit, your Mahabharata seems 
worse than even World War I.’ Yes, Mushtaq Aliji, World War I was 
nothing. Task you, in World War I, where was the great weapon to end 
the war? Shri Mushtaq Aliji, do you know what happened in the end? 
The wicked Ashwatthama took out his Brahma’s arrow and wrapped 
it in a blade of grass and blew it at Arjuna Maharaj. The Pride of 
the Warriors, the Great Aryan, Arjuna Maharaj also shot his Brahma’s 
arrow. Then Vyasaji got together all the sages and stood between the 
warriors and yelled, “Sons, take back your arrows. If you don’t, this 
universe will be burnt to ashes!” Maula Arjuna immediately turned to 
touch the feet of Hazrat Vyasaji, and he took the arrow back. But the 
wicked Ashwatthama turned a deaf ear to Hazrat Vyasaji's words. He 
said, ‘I don’t have the power to take the arrow back. I can only change 
its direction.” That wretch turned the direction of the arrow so that it 
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fell on the wombs of the Pandava women. The pregnancies of the pious 
Pandava wives were lost, and the children died in their wombs.’ 

Tlistened to this long story from start to finish and then said, ‘Pandit, 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas were from the same family. They must 
have been cursed that they would take to murdering each other. Why 
was there no one there to make them understand?’ The Forsaken One 
sighed and then said, ‘This is the question that Janamejaya asked our 
revered Vyasaji. What happened was this: One day Vyasaji found 
himself at a royal court and entered. Janamejaya washed Vyasaji’s holy 
feet in a silver basin, then he said, “Great Saint, my ancestors were very 
wise, and there were wise men on both sides. It was incomprehensible 
that it didn’t occur to them that if there were a war then they would 
be destroyed, as would their people.” Vyasaji became sad, then he said, 
“Son, you're right, but there are times when the wise turn to fools, and 
then there’s no stopping anything.” 

I could not help but say, ‘Pandit, your Vyasaji was right. It's 
the same today. Think about how Mahatma Gandhi took Maulana 
Shaukat Ali to Kohat with the intention of putting an end to Hindu- 
Muslim tensions. But what happened? Once he got there, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali was furious. There was a clash between them. Nothing 
good will come of this fighting. Pandit, teach these wise men some 
wisdom. Please.’ 

Pandit Ganga Dutt remained silent. Then he said, Mushtaq 
Aliji, Lord Krishna and Bhishma Pitamah tried over and over to get 
their message across to both parties. Did anyone listen? When people 
don’t listen to the words of such luminaries, then what hope is left for 
us? Mushtaq Aliji, it’s better to say nothing. No one’s going to listen 
anyway,” 

In short, considering these tumultuous times, I thought that 
be Jani had come into my dreams at the right time. With the stars 
mt ~~ and the times so rocky, and before things go wrong altogether 

ie, I should take a pen in hand and praising God and the Prophet 
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Iwill write the story of my family and the story of the times just as they 
are, but in brief, so as not to make the chronicle longer than needed and 
so bore the readers. You should know that for connoisseurs length is q 
defect, and for the people of good taste, it’s irritating and annoying... 

Despite all my attempts to read the next passages, I couldn’t, 
Some of the pages were rotten, and some words were missing, 
This bundle of papers was Mian Jan’s manuscript; I mean, it 
belonged to my deceased paternal grandfather, whom everyone 
in our family, from the young to the old, called Mian Jan, and 
whom outside of the house everyone called Khan Bahadur Sahib, 
except for his spiritual brother Pandit Ganga Dutt, the Forsaken 
One, who sometimes called him Shri Mushtaq Ali and sometimes 
Mushtaq Aliji. In any event, the fact that his manuscript fell into 
my hands amounted to a real challenge. For one thing, its pages 
were out of order and quite decayed. For another, Mian Jan’s Urdu 
handwriting was such that it was difficult for me to read it, though, 
after a bit, I began to find some pleasure in deciphering it. I began 
to feel that I should see what the pages contained so as to figure 
out what it was about my family that in every generation someone 
took it upon himself to sit down with an inkpot and start writing. 
With such concentration they had written down the histories 
of the family—as though they were leaving for their children a 
valuable piece of property. My great-grandfather died leaving the 
world of material things behind, and in his will the length of the 
instructions concerning this bundle of papers far exceeded the few 
instructions left regarding his property. 

I thought that, in the end, I was of the same blood as my 
ancestors, so why wouldn’t I want to continue writing the chronicle? 
Why hadn’t I seen any such desire in my father? All he had done 
was to make sure that the chronicle had not been destroyed. He 
had never advised or instructed me in any way in this regard. He 
had never spoken about the chronicle in front of me. What yo" 
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could say is that in the preparations to move, while inspecting our 
possessions, | thought that I should look through my deccased 
father’s papers so that I would be able to separate the important 
ones from those that could be tossed, and while organizing, | 
found this manuscript, whose pages were out of order, in very bad 
condition and showed the effects of being left untouched for such 
a long time, such as holes caused by feeding insects, 

I understand why my father didn’t continue the chronicle. 
He died soon after my grandfather. As long as my grandfather 
was alive, why would my father have felt the necessity of carrying 
on the tradition? But why hadn’t I found the desire to do so? I 
knew my grandparents when they were alive, and I saw them die. 
I saw Mian Jan’s funeral procession. Then I saw my father die. 
He died as soon as he got here. It was as if having taken upon 
himself the trouble of immigrating in tumultuous times and 
having heard the call of this new land, then, having come here 
and left there, he abruptly left us. Back there, Chacha Uncle, 


who had settled in Aligarh, died within several months. Now, 


with the older generation gone, an entire era was over. Now I 


was old, or, their deaths had made me the older generation. But, 


even in these circumstances, I hadn’t felt the urge to continue 


writing the chronicle, even though in the course of immigrating, 
things had happened to our family 
being chronicled. 

If, against the tradition of my family, 
desire to write down the story of my family a 


that were worthy of 


T had never had any 
nd its times, then one 


reason for this would be that I’m restless. The types of satisfactions 
that Mian Jan experienced are foreign to me. Mian Jan’s life was 


SO steady. A stone rests heavy in its spot. But Mian Jan was even 
Steadier than a stone, 


and bad. Leaving the 
felt the need even to le 


and he stayed just as he was through good 
city was unheard of, and he hardly ever 


ave the house. There were really only two 
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One 
go in the family 
he other time Was 
elaborately Babua 


8, to celebrate Nauroz,. 'T 


after hearing cases, he would sit on the Picnic blanket and eat. 
Then, he would tak 


ing, 
In the evenings, he 
been sprinkled with 
where, leaning against a 


one after another. This 
would last well into the night. This is how his life was spent at 


Chiragh Haveli. He was born there, and his funeral procession left 
from there. Now where are we born? Where do we die? In whose 
garden do we bury our umbilical cords, and from which house do 
our funeral processions leave? What allegiance do people have 
now? They are thrown into the wind, they drift here or there and 
then gather in a heap. 

Mian Jan lived like a heavy stone in Chiragh Haveli. I am dust 
blowing in an alley. After coming here, we switched houses how 
many times? This neighbourhood, that neighbourhood. There se 
those people who have no sense of propriety, and as soon as ee 
get to the city they break the lock ofa property allotted to someon 
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else and establish themselves there. They don’t care when the 
muscle is sent to force them out; they don’t care about government 
notices. Whatever house they've started squatting in, well, there 
they are. Our lot has been to wander from neighbourhood to 
neighbourhood, so much so that I’ve lost track of how many years 
I’ve spent drifting among the alleys. 

‘Ikhlaq, my boy, what wasteland have you brought us to? I’m 
miserable because I can’t hear the azan.’ Bujan fell silent, then 
soon began again, ‘I already said not to wander to the earth’s end, 
but your father wouldn’t let it be, and so I gave in. Then as soon 
as he got here, he was gone. He left us in the jungle’s desolation. 
Is this a suitable place for a miserable wretch like me to live? I 
haven’t heard even the sound of a wandering street vendor. All 
I hear from dawn to dusk is the cawing of crows. I’ve gotten so 
depressed living here.’ 

Bujan was right. She had just come from Chiragh Haveli, 
where people were coming and going from morning till night, so 
much so that inside the women’s quarters, she always held a betel- 
nut cutter in her hands, and outside, the plates for the paan were 
always being refilled for the men. And here? The evening came 
with a grave-like silence, and there was no sound during the day 
either. And how could there be when there were no houses or stores 
nearby. A little ways off, there were some, but they seemed so far 
away that it felt like no one lived there. Beyond these houses was 
an old gate from which in the summer, you could see first thing in 
the morning four or five men pushing carts with large slabs of ice. 
It was an ice factory. In the near distance, two men with carts left 
from the factory gate. Then the street was quiet. The only sound 
was that of birdcalls. All day long, birds flew in and out of the 
many trees there, restlessly flitting here and there, chirping and 
chirruping, Crows circled overhead, and there were many in the 
trees in the vicinity. Houses were visible in the distance. But more 
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than anything, what you saw were trees, which changed in accord 
with the season, sometimes lush green and sometimes yellow and 
patchy. At times, they were so thick with leaves that you couldn’t 
tell just how full of birds they were, and then in the fall they grew 
bare. Some lost all of their leaves and stood completely naked, 
They looked dead. But when spring came and all the other trees 
sprouted new leaves, so too did the ones that had been stripped 
bare, and you couldn’t tell which had been which. Then came 
the first sighting of the birds. Then came the first nests. Even 
in the yard surrounding my house, there were a good number of 
trees. One was a medlar tree, whose subtle aroma wafted in the air 
after it bloomed. There was also a large peepal tree. For me, these 
two trees were quite enough, and so I never bothered to make the 
acquaintance of any others. 

Actually, my house was the annexe of an allotment property. 
It was called the Red House because of its red brick walls. I never 
knew who owned the house because I’d never felt the need to 
find out. From time to time, a heavyset man in soiled clothes 
would be seen coming and going on a bicycle, but neither he nor 
I bothered to introduce ourselves to each other. Eventually, his 
name spread by word of mouth, and all the tenants started calling 
him Mr Allotment. Without confirming it, I started to think of 
him as the landlord. Things resolved themselves so nicely that he 
didn’t make any special demands. I happily began to play the role 
of a tenant. Then, soon after this, he put a lock on the house’s 
front door and left for Multan, where he had been awarded an 
allotment watermill. When I wrote down his address, I learnt 
his name was Barkat Alahi. I sent to Barkat Alahi a money order 
each and every month. 

At first, I was unsettled. The surroundings were as new to 
me as to Bujan. But the birds and the trees slowly became a part 
of me. When I would get up before the break of dawn to go fora 
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walk, the desolation of the area began to make an impression on 
me. Archacological ruins have their ways of affecting us, though 
it may be hard to say just how. But here there were no such places 
nearby that could be counted as that. If there was anything, it was 
the long, broad slope, where here and there you could make out 
collapsed stairs made of Nanak Shahi bricks, covered in dust. One 
morning when I was lost in my loneliness, I looked around, and 
in the radiant light of first dawn, a man brushing his teeth with a 
neem twig fell in beside me. Those who take walks in the morning 
feel a sense of exhilaration, and so when a fellow walker arrives, 
first you ask their name, then you comment upon the weather, 
then you talk about the world, and in the end, you feel like you’ve 
known them for ever. With this fine soul, too, we went through 
introductions, and after walking together for a while, who knows 
upon what excuse we started talking, but once we got started we 
talked on and on. I must have expressed my curiosity about the 
desolate wasteland around us, and he said, ‘Oh, it’s Sitakund.’ 

‘Sitakund?’ 

‘Yes, it’s where Sita Ma used to bathe.’ 

‘Sita Ma? You mean Sitaji? How did Sitaji get here?’ 

‘It’s wonderful, isn’t it? Her son founded this city, so wherever 
the son is, you're sure to find the mother.’ 

I couldn’t accept that what he’d said was true. But my interest 
in the city grew that much more. I made the decision to explore 
the surroundings in more detail. I thought that my Sunday 
morning would be free since it was a weekend, and I would make 
that day my day for exploring. But before Sunday could come, I 
got distracted, and I forgot what I’d set out to do. Then Barkat 
Alahi returned from Multan. 

‘Tm back for good.’ 

‘Why? 


‘J got an allotment store in Anarkali Market.’ 
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‘And so what's going to happen to your watermill in Multan? 

Til keep that too. I left my assistant there.’ 

‘Well, it’s good that you've come. The house is in awful shape, 

‘Yes, something has to be done to this property.’ He looked 
around, ‘It’s overgrown. I’m going to clean things up. I learnt that 
this area is going to be developed into a commercial property. The 
stores will be worth their weight in gold.’ 

‘But what about the trees?” 

‘They'll be cut down,’ 

‘What? You're going to cut down the trees?’ I was beside 
myself with worry. 

‘What else? Why should it be left to rot when it’s such good 
property?’ 

I was very worried. I thought of the medlar and peepal trees 
that I had become so fond of. 

‘The medlar tree?’ 

‘Yes. It’s eating up a lot of space.’ 

IT couldn’t believe it. 

‘But this peepal tree is so old.’ 

‘Yes, it’s old, but it'll have to be cut down. I’m going to arrange 
for it tomorrow or the day after. It’s become a jungle in here. 
Everything has to be cleaned up.’ 

‘Why so fast?” 

‘When I make a decision, I don’t wait. But don’t worry, I’m 
not touching the building right now. I’ll think about it later. Don’t 
worry about anything. I’m not going to kick you out now.’ 

‘No, you'll never have to,’ I said and left, as he continued to 
inspect the trees. 

‘Now, son, what’s come over you now? I said that we should 
stay where we are. Why always go running after something new?” 
Bujan had eventually gotten used to the setting that she had 
thought at first a desolate jungle. But I was uneasy again. 
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‘No, Bujan, we won’t stay here. This Barkat Alahi is a very 
cruel man.’ 

‘Tell me.’ Bujan exhaled heavily. ‘We haven't seen good 
fortune for quite some time. But what about it? We know how to 
sit quietly in our corner.’ 

‘In any event, I’ve made arrangements for a new house.’ 

‘Okay, whatever you think is best. I’m just saying that it'll 
be inconvenient for you, and I’m not well. Who’s going to pack? 
Who’s going to move everything?” 

‘Everything will work out. Just tell me everything that has to 
be done tomorrow in the morning. I'll arrange everything.’ 

‘But don’t be in a hurry. Rushing things isn’t good.’ 

‘Bujan, when it’s clear we have to leave, what’s the use in 
delaying?’ 

“My boy, what’s gotten hold of you?’ 

Something had gotten hold of me. How could I explain to 
Bujan that a man would come in the morning to cut down the 
trees, and that I wanted to leave before having to witness that. 

T had a hard night. I tossed and turned. Finally I fell asleep. 
But then I woke with the roosters. I shot out of bed like I hadn't 
been asleep. I splashed two handfuls of water on my face, rolled up 
my sleeves, cuffed up my pants and began to pack. There wasn’t 
that much to pack. It wasn’t the same as packing Chiragh Haveli. 
The longer you stay in a place, the more you have. But we had 
hardly established ourselves anywhere. We had only the basics for 
survival, no more than that. Bujan had repeatedly told me that she 
couldn’t be expected to get by without chairs. Once she sat down, 
she had a hard time getting up. She’d asked many times for some 
cupboards, a rolling pin and board, as well as tongs and a pair of 
bellows, But J hadn’t bothered with any of that. You can guess 
how little we really had. By the time the sun rose, I had packed 


everything, 
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I went outside and took a deep breath in the fresh breeze. 
I cancelled my morning walk. I thought to myself that I might 
as well go meet my friends because that day was my last day with 
them, and it was their last day to live. I went. I was sad. They 
didn’t betray any sadness, and in the day’s first light, they seerned to 
smile. Out of all of them, it was mostly the medlar and peepal trees 
that stood there with their usual dignity. They were neither happy 
nor sad, just silent. There was no wind. | went to stand beside the 
sweet-smelling medlar tree, and I took in a deep draught. I took 
a couple of the delicate flowers that had fallen from the tree to 
blanket the ground around the tree, and then I went inside. 

Bujan had finished praying and was making breakfast. Soon 
it was ready. 

‘Son, did you sleep at all last night?” 

‘Does it matter if I didn’t? 

‘When I woke up, you were already busy.’ 

‘Bujan, you awoke up late. I got up with the roosters.’ 

‘Yes, maybe I awoke late today.’ Then she said, ‘So you've 
packed everything. We're ready to move. Let's put this junk 
together and go.’ 

‘Bujan, you know the ice factory where there are always men 
with carts standing around? Yesterday, hired two carts. They're 
going to come over-here after they're done at the ice factory, At 
least they should. We'll find a tanga somehow,’ 

We finished breakfast quickly. Then I worried that something 
had happened to the two men. I went outside. The tree cutter had 
just arrived with his saws and tools. Barkat Alahi was hurriedly 
giving him orders. 

‘Look, Barkat Alahi, yesterday I told you.’ 

‘What? He seemed a little taken aback by my harsh tone. 
‘I asked you to do the trees after we left.’ 

‘Yes, but you're leaving today. You told me yesterday.’ 
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‘Yes, we're leaving today, right now, in fact. But until we’ve 
left, an axe is not to touch any tree.’ 

‘Okay,’ he said, then he turned to the tree cutter. ‘Look, so 
first, why don’t you have some tea? Then after Mr Ikhlaq leaves, 
we can start working.’ 

The tree-cutter looked at me with amazement. He couldn’t 
speak. But when I was leaving for the gate, I saw Barkat Alahi and 
the tree cutter whispering. I heard only one phrase: ‘He’s a little 
off? 

The workers came. A tanga too. ] helped the men load our 
bags on to their carts. I sat Bujan in the backseat with her several 
bags and satchels. I held some things myself. I put my father’s 
papers beneath my arm and sat in the front seat. 

When the tanga started, the tree cutter was staring at me. Just 
as we passed through the front gate, the sound of sawing began. 
Anxiously, I turned to look. God forbid, the hard-hearted men 
had started in on the medlar tree. 


The building had three floors. From top to bottom it was divided 
into many tiny rooms. The so-called courtyard was so small that 
if you looked at it from above, you would think that you were 
looking into a dark well. 

Bujan guessed immediately that it was an allotment house. 
‘So what if Hindu homes became allotment houses? Who gets 
wrapped up in worrying about that? They’re yours for the taking. 
But for some reason, the noble idea came into your head that that 
wasn't good enough. Just find me someone who rents an allotment 
house! There’s only onc—us!’ 

But when Bujan looked around the neighbourhood and saw 
that three or four immigrant families were stuffed together in each 
allotment house, she decided it was better to pay rent. Then her 
only complaint against the house was that in order to go to the 
bathroom, she had to go to the third floor. Every morning when 
she walked back slowly down the stairs bringing her small empty 
water pot with her, she would complain, ‘Why has God punished 
the wretched by putting the toilets in the sky! But she discovered 
so many good qualities to the building that this complaint was 
drowned out. It was no small advantage that you could hear all five 


azans while at home and so know exactly when to pray. Then the 
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butcher was very close by, and he was good—he would even set 
aside choice cuts and send them to the house. 

But one day it so happened that a taxi stopped in front of the 
house, and a middle-aged woman with a bindi on her forehead 
and dressed in a Burma sari got out. She took the hand of a girl 
and came inside. ‘Madam, if you don’t mind, we would like to see 
the house,’ she said. 

Bujan replied curtly, ‘Madam, someone misinformed you. 
We're not leaving this house.’ 

‘No, madam, stay here for as long as you like. What right do 
we have to it now? I've only brought my daughter to see it. When 
the border opened, my cousin told me that he was going to watch 
a cricket match in Lahore—my Lahore—so I decided to come 
too. I wanted to see my house, and I wanted to bring my daughter 
to sce it. I wanted to show her where I'd lived.’ 

Bujan inspected her from head to toe. Then she showed her 
all around the house. 

‘Madam, I can’t speak for what happened before us, but I’ve 
taken care of your house from the start. I have it whitewashed 
after each monsoon. If any plaster peels, I immediately call in the 
mason to get it fixed.’ 

The visitor looked carefully around the well-kept house and gave 
Bujan an appreciative glance. She went into one room, and, making 
sure her girl was paying attention, she said, ‘Dear, this is where you 
were born.’ As she said this, her eyes welled with tears. She grabbed 
her daughter’s hand and, dabbing her eyes, she left the room. 

‘Madam, please sit down. Have some tea before leaving.’ 

‘No, thank you. I wanted to see my house, and now I have. 
Take care.’ 

Then she left. 

Bujan thought about this for days, Then she said, ‘Son, let's 


find another house.’ 


| 
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I looked at her with surprise. ‘Why? What's wrong with fi 
house?” 

‘No one said anything about anything being wrong. I just want 
to leave.’ 

Why? 

‘Why are you questioning me? And from now on, I don’t want 
to stay in allotment properties.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Son, I've thought about this. Taking pleasure in the distress 
of others isn’t good.’ 

Bujan was insistent. Finally, I got tired of fighting and 
relented. After much effort, 1 found another house, and we said 
goodbye to allotment houses. 

‘What's wrong with that godforsaken preacher? He doesn't 
sleep, and he doesn’t let anyone else in the neighbourhood sleep 
either!’ 

Gradually, Bujan found out that the reason she had at first 

iked the house so much—that it was right next to a mosque— 
wasn’t so great after all. What surprised her was that it used to 
be that living next to a mosque was considered relaxing and the 
proximity gave people peace of mind. Why wasn't it the cast 
any longer? I had one idea. In those days, the mosque was 
more a place for praying than for sermons, and they didn't have 
oudspeakers. 
‘Our great Maulvi Sajani did the azan from our mosques 
Bujan said, recalling the mosque next to Chiragh Haveli. Her voie® 
almost cracked. ‘Even those who hated praying, when they heat 
his azan, they came running. And his voice was so loud! Even the 
neighbouring villages could hear his azan in the morning. 

‘Bujan, he must have had a loudspeaker.’ 

‘Oh, good riddance to loudspeakers! ‘There was 2° pla , 
these gaudy things in our mosque. Maulvi Sajani called it a 


ce fot 


a 
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of the devil. Once someone used it in front of him. He started to 
shake in anger. He said, “If you want this tool of the devil inside 
the mosque, then you can do the azan yourself” 

But our neighbourhood witnessed the increased use of that 
tool of the devil. These days, tents were always going up. One 
day was someone’s wedding. The next day it was announced 
that circumcisions would be performed, and so many tents were 
set up that the alley was entirely blocked. With the tents came 
loudspeakers that blasted film songs so loud that for her nightly 
prayers, Bujan had to close the windows and doors, and she 
struggled to keep her attention until the end. Fingering her rosary, 
she complained under her breath, beat her prayer rug and repeated 
how the wastrels had ruined her prayers. 

Bujan was more than disgusted with the neighbourhood, and 
I too grew quickly tired of it. We both wanted to flee. Rents had 
increased, but I thought to myself that anything was better than 
staying. 

We ended up paying more for the next house, but it was 
wonderful. The house was in an alley with a strange aspect to it. 
There was always molasses being boiled. It would be cleaned up, 
but each time the alley would be clean for barely a week or so 
before it would start up again. Sometimes, there would be so much 
going that the alley was like a small pond. It smelled. One stench 
came from the molasses being boiled and another came from the 
heap of waste that was piling higher and higher. It could have been 
that the alley was on the city garbage route, but since we got there, 
we never saw a single truck. 

Adding further beauty to the neighbourhood were the 
neighbour's children, who early in the morning would come out 
from their house without any pants to speak of and sit in a line 
over the open sewer’s gutter and go to the bathroom. Then one 
boy got bored of the solidarity, or maybe he developed a taste 
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for individuality, and so he left the ‘platoon’ and came to use fe 
bathroom in the gutter right in front of our door. Bujan bit hy, 
tongue. The next day, she bit her tongue again. When it ina 
day, she couldn’t bite her tongue any more, One 
he neighbour lady standing in her doorway, she 
hey talked about this and that, and 


happening every 
day when she saw t 
started up a conversation. Ti 
then, after having delayed for quite a while, she spoke her mind, 
But, even then, she didn’t speak directly about it. ‘Well, no one 
would do that on purpose,’ she said. ‘After all, they’re kids. At that 
age, they hardly know what they're doing.’ 

The neighbour woman wouldn’t give in either. Her tone said 
she was upset. She said, ‘Well, mother, my kids would hardly go 
pee and poop in the gutter, whether yours or mine. It must be 
somconc else. After all, there are a lot of kids in the neighbourhood.’ 

For the time being, the neighbour woman didn’t say any more 
than that. But that very day in the afternoon, she was staring out 
of the window in the facing building as she looked at Bujan, and 
with a voice full of anger she said very loudly, ‘Hmph—what did 
my kids ever do to hurt people around here? Why are they always 
after them? No one should think that just because I’m poor Til get 
intimidated. If anyone gives my kids any hell, I’ll blind him with 
my spindle,’ 

This is how things went on at home and in our neighbourhood 
for a while. 

‘Finally, no more of those horrid alleys!” Bujan said as soon * 
we got to the new house and she saw the new surroundings: She 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

This house was at the end of the road. There weren't the 
Preble of living in close quarters with others. The neighbous 
didn’t have kids. To the tight, there was a small mansion. At “i 
very least, the grounds of the mansion gave a sense of spacious 


to thi ; « dechaws 
things. To the left, there was a repair shop, where 1 aie 
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and scooters waited to be fixed. It was frequent that the repairman 
would start up a rickshaw and then leave. There was so much 
noise. When they were left running, the rickshaws would backfire, 
and sometimes this lasted for quite a while. Often it seemed as 
though the repairman had forgotten altogether. Bujan would start 
to fret. When no one would come to shut off the rickshaw, she 
would get annoyed. ‘Hey, go ask the good-for-nothing repairman 
why he’s making so much noise. My ears are aching.’ Then she 
would add, ‘But I’m not complaining.’ 

At first it was just one workshop, but soon another one sprung 
up next to it. Then it seemed that every old broken-down rickshaw 
in the entire town called this repair shop home, and more than 
not, they were parked in the street. Then someone saw how the 
racket was growing and they opened up a parts store. Then a 
ramshackle tea stall opened, which became the hangout for the 
rickshaw drivers, the repairmen and sundry loiterers. 

Exhaust, the smell of gas, the sound of broken mufflers, the 
sound of records playing film music from the tea stall, the lines of 
broken-down rickshaws—the neighbourhood, which had been so 
welcoming, was being transformed before our eyes into something 
very stressful. 

‘Son, if you ask me, the Red House was the best place. You 
decided to leave all in a huff—yow decided. That poor guy said 
nothing to you. So what if he was cutting down a tree or two? Let 
him. In the end, it was his place, and those trees weren't giving us 
any fruit.’ 

Bujan kept talking. I kept listening. I felt like it had been a 
mistake to leave. After leaving there, how many places had we 
been in? We’d wandered around everywhere. True, we hadn’t 
left the city, but we had had to change homes many times. Every 
time, when we’d been in a house for a couple of years and had just 
gotten used to it, the landlord would get obsessed with raising 


a 
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the rent and try to evict us. If the landlord didn’t ask ‘ig 
then it would be the house falling apart. Then we would th; , 
that we should move. If the house wasn’t in bad shape, it ite 
neighbourhood that started to decline, and we would look foe, 
new place. When we got a new place, we'd find it was already in : 
shambles. Or the neighbourhood proved to be worse than the base 
With all this, my health suffered, and the city grew worse a8 ee 
wandered from door to door. 


to leave 


‘Son, my opinion is that we go back to look at the Red House, 
It would be great if there’s a house somewhere nearby,’ 

Jagreed that living there would be best. For whatever Teason, | 
had overreacted. The trees were being cut down, and I should have 
let them do it. People were being killed all the time, and what did 
I do about that? 

So I went to look again for a house in the old neighbourhood, 
When I got there, I was confused. Everything had changed. From 
one end to the other, it was stores upon stores, and these stores 
were chock-full of goods and merchandise. The goods spilled 
out on to the streets. There was traffic everywhere—supply carts, 
tickshaws, tangas, cars. The stores mostly sold building materials, 
so there were many empty supply carts packing the street, and 
people were jostling and yelling to get through. 

I went slightly ahead, and it got even more crowded. There 
were Western suits, sweaters, scarves and coats piled on top of 
the carts, second-hand clothes in every colour and every style, and 
people were searching madly for what they wanted. There were 80 
many shoppers that there was hardly any room to breathe. I barely 
managed to squeeze through. 

I tried my best to guess where the Red House might have beens 
I thought I would be able to sense its presence, but there Lowa 
any Red House, and there weren't any trees either. I imagine 
the peaceful tree-lined street on which the Red House had st 
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That street had to be somewhere—it should have been here. It 
must be somewhere! But I couldn’t make out where it would be. 
I became perplexed. Where was I? Where had those trees gone? 
Those groves, those wide streets, that noble house. 

‘Bujan, it’s changed a lot.’ 

‘How much, son? Places can’t change so much that they’re not 
the same place any more.’ 

‘No, Bujan, it’s not the same any more.’ 

‘Okay, if you say so. You should know. You lived there. But 
try to find someone who still knows the area. We can get a place 
through them.’ 

‘Bujan, what can I say? Nothing is the same—not the people, 
not the houses, not the trees, not the streets. It’s an entirely 
different world there. It’s not a place to live.’ 

‘Okay.’ But Bujan’s manner made it clear that she didn’t 
believe me, and that I was merely being obstinate. She fell quiet. 

If I hadn’t seen it for myself, I wouldn't have believed it either. 
I got the feeling that the world had really changed, and the city 
was something altogether new. I thought about how the city used 
to be. I remembered a fall afternoon. There was a carpet of yellow 
leaves on the street. With a sharp gust of wind, the branches of 
yellow leaves shivered and shook, and the dried leaves rustled. They 
fluttered to the asphalt and the footpaths and then merged with 
the leaves already fallen. The wind let up and silence fell. Then this 
silence dissolved when another sharp gust descended, this time 
when a car sped by on the quiet street, and the dried, golden leaves 
crunched and crackled as though a crowd of kids were chasing 
the car and clapping. The car sped by, and the children grew tired 
and fell behind. How many city streets from the Red House to 
Mall Road did J imagine in this way, each one covered with fall 
leaves? Each season has its magic, but fall more than others. The 
magic of the desolation of the falling golden leaves, especially in 
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the afternoon—fall afternoons, fall afternoons in May of 

are full of this magic. How the times had changed! Nive ‘tre 
was full of the noise of traffic, and countless buildings Be € i 
into the sky. Who knew the rhythms of the day of of the etched 
any more? People didn’t know the sadness of a season's end 

the sounds of the new season fell on deaf ears. No one pe: 
how the sun climbed up and down the stairs and across the wall 
and no one noticed the quiet shadows of the waning day, No i 
heard what the trees were saying, and no one was ready to hear 
what the birds were singing. The city had changed. The senses of 
city dwellers had deadened. 

Slowly, Bujan’s thinking started to influence me. All she had 
said was, ‘Son, for how long will we live in this restless way? We 
should have a little house where we can rest our feet and lay our 
heads.’ When I got married, my new wife stated the need ina 
more forthright and urgent manner. When a wife is new to the 


SCason, 


house, her words carry more weight. 

‘Don't you see that rent is rising? If we change houses now, a 
new place will eat up half our income.’ 

I didn’t respond. Zubaidah wasn’t wrong. Rent was rising. It 
used to be very easy to get a house, and for cheap too. Whatever 
problems cropped up in those days didn’t have anything to do 
with getting a place. Changing places was easy too. But in the 
years since then, it had become much harder. The city w% 
spreading out. New housing areas were popping up. There w# 
: such a craze for construction that spacious neighbourhoods were 
quickly disappearing. Those areas that still had some ope? iy 
were filled with buildings. It didn’t matter how quickly 92" 
homes were put up, there was still a shortage. And with #° 
shortage, rents rose, rte 

So I thought maybe Bujan was right and we should have * 


ses 
land for ourselves, Maybe I felt restless because 1 didn’t have @ how 
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Maybe if I had a place to lay my head and rest my feet, I would find 
some peace of mind. So building a house, which would soon drive 
me crazy, became something to think about. I started to share the 
worries of my co-workers. These men had been going back and forth 
to their housing development’s offices. They were always talking 
about what happened at the Lahore Development Authority— 
which officer promised what, which housing development was 
going up next. These things used to bore me terribly. If one of my 
co-workers brought up something like this over tea, I would turn 
dour, ‘Look, no talking about money. You're ruining our tea.’ But 
now my interest in these matters began to grow. I grew even more 
interested when I got caught up in the commotion surrounding the 
housing colony’s yearly meeting, and my pleasure in these matters 
was now no less than that of my co-workers. I was allotted a small 
plot of 56 square feet. I was overjoyed. 

‘Son, did you look to see what the land’s like?” 

‘Bujan, it’s good land.’ 

‘We should have prayed first. You shouldn’t buy land without 
praying for some signs first.’ 

‘Praying for signs? If it was against God’s wishes, we would 
never have got the plot.’ 

‘My son,’ Bujan said in a tone of explanation, ‘you'll have this 
land for the rest of your life. You have to think about it long and 
hard before buying.’ 

I laughed to myself. Bujan’s thinking was old-fashioned. In 
her time, people thought like that. You built a house just once. 
Wherever you got land, you built there, and that’s where your 
family lived for generations. We had our Chiragh Haveli. How 
many generations had grown up there? How many times had it 
seen the seasons turn? In all those years, how many times had 
birds built their nests in its nooks and crannies, laid eggs and 


raised their babies, before flying away? How many wasps had built 


~ 
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their mud palaces in its high walls, and then, after hay 


. . : : ing Carefiy) 
constructed these palaces bit by bit, laid their Cees ully 


and 


away? Bari Bu never let us destroy their nests, She would Passeq 
si 


. a 
a wasp nest meant not only that the insects were soon ee t that 
elcome 


anew member of the family but that the house next to whic 
built their nests would also be blessed with one. Bujan b 
this as well and would never let me or my friends dislo 


h they 
lieved 


F : dge the 
wasp nests. But that time was no more, and Chiragh Haveli say 


no more. Now whenever a housing development was announced, 
the clever ones would put in a formal request, and when they 
got the land, they would keep it for a while before flipping it for 
a profit. Then they would register for land in another housing 
development. And if you got land and built a house, no one was 
required to live there for ever. The new generation would sell 
their homes without a second thought if they could make a profit 
from it. 

I explained to Bujan that in the new way that housing 
developments allotted land, there was no place for special prayers. 
Land was assigned by lottery. Whatever plot was allotted, that 
was it. 

But Bujan wasn’t satisfied, not until she consulted Maulvi 
Ghulam Rasool. Maulvi Ghulam Rasool was an immigrant of het 
generation. He was a sort of diviner who could tell whether A 
land was good or not. He assured her that our plot wasn't on 
by bad spirits, but that all land needed to be offered prop she 
alms, and so, when it was time to lay the foundation, there ae 
be a ceremony. We did so. Bujan took care of everything: sf 
consulted the calendar to determine the most auspicious wns of 
Before we laid the foundation, she stood praying in the a 
the plot for quite a while, then she spat in all four ace ; 
then she slit the neck of a black goat and spread the boiliné 


blood all over the plot. 


ions, and 
hot 
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The foundation was laid, and finally it felt like the house was a 
reality. But it wasn’t so easy. If] had had Aladdin’s lamp, I would 
have built the house in a night. But building a house proved tiring. 
The land was against me, and the house was too. Just as everyone 
can tell when love and war begin and yet no one knows when they 
end, so too with building a house. Bujan said it right when she said 
that once you let a djinn and a mason into a house, only God can 
get them out. My excitement at the beginning turned to fatigue. 
In the end, all I wanted to do was flee. It swallowed money like it 
was water. Once I opened the purse strings, it was like money was 
being sucked into a black hole. 

The day after we had got married, Zubaidah saw how our 
house was in poor shape and the neighbourhood too, and she got 
it in her head that we had to build a new house. She started to 
put together money for the house, and in several years, we had a 
fair sum. But it got used up immediately. Then we started to pile 
up debt: loans from work, loans from the Housing Corporation, 
loans from one bank or another, loans from friends and loans from 
even casual acquaintances. At first it was big loans; then it didn’t 
matter how much. In the end, I would accept loans of even one 
or two hundred rupees. Whatever anyone gave, I took it happily. 
Think of how a pond is made up of countless drops of water but 
still becomes a big pond. 

I told my close friends about my problems. Comrade 
responded bitterly, ‘You deserve it.’ Actually, Comrade had always 
been against building a house. ‘What's this silliness about building 
a house?’ he would say. When I got my first job, he was upset. He 
was against my marriage too. A house, a wife, a job—all these are 
entanglements that lead you away from revolution, that make you 
dependent upon capitalists, that turn you into a sell-out. 

Mumtaz spoke more supportively. ‘Man, what are you talking 
about? So you've taken on a new loan, Houses are always built 
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on loans, and what you've done is how loans get put together g, 
Ir 


houses.’ 
‘But I’ve already taken loans from wherever it was Possible 


And the house is only half built. What am I supposed to do» 

‘That’s how it is. It feels impossible. You could let the Masons 
go and tell the foreman to find new work. But the masons won't go 
anywhere, and the foreman won't go either, right? But the house 
still goes on getting built, and higgledy-piggledy it will get done, 

‘How?’ 

‘When you've used up all the loans you can get from outside, 
then you have to turn to your family. Go pawn your wife's jewellery, 
Then sell whatever you got in your dowry that was valuable. Then 
if you still need more, sell your pots and pans.’ 

‘That's a very scary picture you paint.’ 

But Zubaidah said the same thing. When I told her how 
stressed ] was, she said, ‘Let it go. Loans are a part of the deal. 
What we have to do is cut costs a little. We'll eat less. We'll eat 
cheaper. We'll have our house. A person can eat cheaply and still 
be happy if they eat in their own home.’ 

Actually, I made one mistake. It was due to inexperience. 
When I was estimating costs, I didn’t think about bribe money. 
I would have to get the plans approved, and I would need a cement 

permit, and there were a hundred such little expenses. So, like 
the expenses for the building materials, during construction there 
were many other expenses as well. 

There was nothing to do but endure it. There was no reprieve. 
A house that is being built doesn’t give a person any chance t 
flee. Higgledy-piggledy, the house went up. Windows were put in. 
Mumtaz was right that a new house is never finished. Things 
always missing at first that you can put right later, and so I thought 
that it was better to leave some things undone, ignore them for the 
meantime and think of the house as being done. Moving inwas the 
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important thing. When I stood in front of the house for the first 
time to inspect it, | was shocked by what I saw: it was a huge brick 
house! Building a new house was a strange experience. A new house 
gives you joy, but it frightens you too. Zubaidah was happy. Bujan 
was too. But was I? I was happy, but sad too. It was enthralling but 
scary. It was a relief to have a home of our own. But there was new 
unhappiness and worry. The thing is that you don’t know what 
the new house will mean to you, or whether you will even like it. 
What will happen? What stories will it hold? What happiness and 
sadness? You go somewhere new, and you set down roots. With 
each happiness and sadness that take place there, your feelings for 
it grow deeper. I thought of Chiragh Haveli. My connection to it 
was established before I was born. Before I was born, think of how 
many funeral processions had left the house, and how many babies 
had been born, even after my birth! 

There were births and deaths, and many people left for another 
home. The last death was Mian Jan’s, and after that, the family 
was no longer the same. He was the last. Before him, Bari Bu had 
departed after lying sick in bed for a long time. 

Her bed was set up in the room across from the snake room. 
Who knows for how long she had been ill. She must have been 
well for much of her life. But I never knew her then. From the first 
time I can remember, she was ill. She stayed in bed day and night, 
moaning and groaning. When her pain eased and life came back 
to her eyes, she would sit up. She would look into the distance. 

‘My son, Ikkhlaq, is the chestnut seller in the alley?’ 

‘Yes, Bari Bu.’ 

‘The harvest came and went, and I never heard the chestnut 
vendor,’ 

She took out a coin from her coin purse and gave it to me. 
‘Take this, Take this coin, and go get some chestnuts for me. Go, 
see to it,’ 
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‘Tl bring some right away.’ 

I went and got some chestnuts. I delivered them to B ari By 

Then Bujan came and saw what was going on. She scolded 
her, ‘Bari Bu, what nonsense is this? For God’s sake, try to think 
of your health. If you eat anything hard, your health will Wotsen,’ 

‘No, daughter. They aren't hard. Eat one. They're like butter, 

‘Even so, they’re still chestnuts.’ 

‘Daughter, this is my last request. Tm ready to die. Who 
knows if T'll see the harvest next year? Once I’m dead, I won't be 
able to come back to eat chestnuts.’ 

‘No, Bari Bu, don’t let the devil hear you. Why are you saying 
such horrible things? Praise be to God, your face is full of colour, 
Your son was really worried, but Allah had compassion upon you,’ 

It was true that Bari Bu’s face was full of colour, but that night 
her health took a turn for the worse. It had been her last flush of 
life. What colour had been there faded for good. 

The next day Bujan repeatedly told the women who had come 
to pay their respects the same story. ‘My dears, what can I say? Her 
face was so peaceful. It didn’t seem like she was dead. It seemed 
like she was sleeping, like she had fallen asleep while talking.’ 
Then she spoke about the funeral procession. ‘What should I say? 
Her procession was so joyful. It hardly felt like a funcral. It felt like 
a wedding procession.’ 

For forty days, according to the ritual, candles were lit in Bari 
Bu’s room, as well as incense. After the fortieth day, Bujan said, 
‘For forty days there was no light in this room. I burnt incense 
every evening. The incense would burn for twenty-four hours; re 
it gave off a strangely pleasing scent. For forty days, the room he 
a wonderful stillness, like a guest had left.’ 

On the fortieth day, relatives came from far and wide. is 
surprised to see how large the family was and how spread me 
saw aunts and uncles and cousins for the first time. It was also f 
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first time in years that I had seen Shaireen. The time when we had 
played together seemed forgotten. She pretended as though she 
didn’t know me. I was nothing to her. She couldn’t abide by the 
thought of a girl at Chiragh Haveli speaking to a boy. She stood 
apart. She seemed so old. The way she sat among the other women 
drew compliments. Hearing them, she puffed up with pride. My 
aunt, sitting amidst the ladies, announced proudly, ‘Our Shaireen 
is going to college. Praise be to God, she’s so smart that she talks 
to her dad in English.’ 

Everyone was amazed by this news. In fact, it was the first 
time in the history of the family that a woman had left the study 
of the Koran in the women’s quarters to go to college to learn to 
read and write English. She was then in her first year, but she gave 
me advice as though she had been there her whole life. But at first, 
she just avoided me. It felt like there were miles separating us. One 
day Bujan took me aside. ‘Son, Shaireen has come, so why don’t 
you ask her how to get into college?” When she heard that I was 
interested in going to college too, Shaireen’s manner changed. As 
soon as she had left Chiragh Haveli, she had quickly grown up 
and started thinking of me as much younger. She got caught up in 
college life. But now her advice centred on what subjects to study 
and what books to read to master English. 

Before I went to college, I had thought of her as much older. 
Iwas eager for any details of her life at college. I can’t recall exactly 
when it was that she had left for school, but after she left, I too 
grew up quickly. 

When we were young, she would search out the most 
mysterious corners of the mansion. I told her what I had learnt 
from Bari Bu and Bujan about the snake room. Tt caught her 
attention. 

‘Tt’s black?” 

Jet black, And long and fat like a huge serpent.’ 
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I told her the story of Jafar’s death. Jafar was an expert 
killing snakes. Not just in the neighbourhood but all throughon 
the neighbouring areas, whenever a snake showed Up, it was Talay 
who was called on to kill it. But in the end, it was a snake that 
killed him. 

‘Do you know why the snake bit him?’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘He forgot to blind the snake.’ 

So?” 

‘You don’t understand even the smallest things! When 
someone clubs a snake, the snake keeps a picture of the person 
in its eyes. When the snake shows up again, it will look for the 
picture of the person, and if it finds him, it will follow him. It will 
never leave him.’ 

At first Shaireen was surprised. But then she got terrified. She 
grabbed my sleeve. ‘Let’s go. Let’s get out of here, she said. We 
left the snake room for the veranda and then for the courtyard, 
and from the courtyard to the men’s quarters, with its high- 
lipped well and the neem tree that gave shade all day long. We 
went and sat on the lip of the well. We were alone. To one side 
were Bujan, Shaireen’s mother and others. They were talking, 
griping, doling out compliments to some, complaining about 
others, telling stories about who was about to be engaged and 
whose engagement was about to be called off, criticizing so-and- 
so’s upcoming marriage and so on. We were to the side in out 
terrifying world. It was in this way that there were two separate 
worlds in that house. The one was of the ordinary world—it 
was conversations about daily life, kids, elderly parents. ‘The 
other was the extraordinary—make-believe stories, nevet-see™ 
before, unbelievable beasts. They would cross in an instant when 
the children’s world appeared in a single image, in a shadow* 
passing, or just in a sound, and the ordinary world would shivet 
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in surprise and fear. The ordinary and the extraordinary worlds 
of the mansion met for just a second in passing. A tremor ran 
through the house. The one went their way, and the others went 
their way. As long as Bari Bu lived, she believed that someone 
lived upstairs. Once she even saw something. It was a Thursday 
evening when she felt that she saw someone in stark-white clothes 
go into the room. But when she went in, there was no one. And 
yet, the room was filled with a sweet scent. 

‘Bari Bu, call for a divine to cast a spell,’ Bujan suggested once. 

‘No, daughter. It’s an old spirit. It keeps the house safe. Our 
father-in-law was an immigrant. I know that he put him there.’ 

She had seen him go into the snake room many times. She 
said, ‘God alone knows how long he’s been living here. He’s an 
old spirit. He should be forgiven. He hasn’t ever hurt anyone. We 
have never even heard him wail. Daughter, one time I told your 
father-in-law about it. He said that the man wouldn’t talk to us, 
and we shouldn’t talk to him. “Don’t bother him,” he said.’ 

In that area, there were a lot of snakes. For Muslims, Jafar 
would expertly corral the snake, then beat it dead with his club. 
In Hindu houses, Raghubir would be called. He didn’t kill the 
snakes. He cornered them, then skilfully grabbed them with two 
fingers, and then with one quick flick of his wrist broke their 
backs. Then he would hold the snake’s tail between his thumb 
and first finger, and holding it out from his body, he would take 
the snake out of the village to the old tamarind grove. There, he 
would throw it in the well that had been dry for ages. 

There were many wells in the area, but only one was dry, and 
that became the prison for the snakes that had wandered into the 
houses of Hindus. But what a prison it was! Tossed into the well, 
the snake would first hit a layer of trash, where for a second it 
would writhe before disappearing into the depths. This was the 
only dry well. All the other wells were full of life. No, there was 
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one more well. But it was different from all others, It Was no 
potable. Its water went into the water pipes used for Washing, At 
other wells were full of fresh, cool water, and when it was Poured 
from pitchers or earthen jugs, you could smell the pleasant aroma 
of earth. The freshest, coolest water came from our house’s wel 
and during Ramadan, Mian Jan would perform one more act; he 
would dump bottles of Aewra extract into it. And so, throughout 
Ramadan, we would drink water smelling of kewra . . . 

With the thought of this house in mind, how did Bujan survive 
living in all the rented houses? I could understand her suffering, 
but what could I do for her? Bujan didn’t mention her sadness, 
When I would rent a new place, she would look it over and, 
thinking of Chiragh Haveli, she would heave a heavy sigh and say 
nothing. From time to time, she would explain that people needa 
roof over their heads, they need a corner to call their own. After 1 
got married, she took courage in the presence of her daughter-in- 
law, and started emphasizing how essential it was to build a house. 
So when the house was built, Zubaidah was very happy and Bujan 
was pleased too. I was speechless. I stood in front of this mass of 
bricks and stones and worry beset me. What would be my feelings 
for the place in time? When I walked inside for the first time, I 


came face to face with a new world of possibilities. 


Not every type of land suits everyone. At times land can be selfish; 
it doesn’t want anyone around, it’s happy in its desolation. But 
usually land wants to live in harmony with people, and so the land 
graciously welcomes people with open arms. Only if harmony isn’t 
established does the land retract. Yet, I’m getting ahead of myself. 
In those days, when did I ever think about that? I never thought 
about what the land might want. I could never have imagined 
that land could love and hate. I thought that love and hate were 
just for people. Land can’t hate people. People can love land, and 
sometimes this breaks them—land is like a woman, but more 
intense. 

But in those days, I never thought like this. I thought about 
the lottery plot as being at the end or in the middle of the street, as 
being close to the main road or far from it. What the land felt, if it 
was happy or not, this was the way that Bujan thought. 

‘Now, dear,’ she spoke to Zubaidah, ‘you can’t just walk into a 
new home without any ceremony. No angels will ever come, then.’ 

‘So, Bujan, we'll order some sweets and perform an offering.’ 

‘My dear, you want to do just one offering and that’s it? What 
will our friends, what will the neighbours, say?” 

‘So?’ 
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‘So? Hold a party to celebrate the Prophet’s birth and gather 
some neighbourhood ladies. Pray a little, have some kids around, 
some old folks. Fill the house with the sounds of laughter anq 
happiness. This is how you bring happiness to a house,’ 

Then Bujan started to tell more anecdotes about Chiragh 
Haveli—on what occasions there would be happy get-togethers, 
and what planning went into them. After so long, finally Bujan 
was talking freely. In the new house, all her inhibitions fell away, 
Coming there really got her talking. Maybe the fact that it was her 
home had given her new courage. She kept talking about Chiragh 
Haveli for many nights in a row. It was all she could talk about. 

‘Mian Jan would say that when Chiragh Haveli was built, 
tasty balushahi doughnuts were served on silver platters. To each 
and every member of the extended family, a silver platter holding 
two doughnuts was sent, and a drum was beaten at the threshold 
of the women’s quarters. For forty days, the drum was beaten. 
A jamdani waistcoat and pants were given to the drummer as a 
token of appreciation.’ 

‘Bujan, when was Chiragh Haveli built?’ 

‘Son, I have no idea. It was before I was born. It was in the 
time of Lakar Dada. Thanks be to God, the crows of the parapets 
had been seen flying in and out for five generations. Son, you are 
the fifth generation.’ 

‘Bujan, why do you mention crows?’ 

‘Son, crows live a long time. In a hundred years, one feather 
will turn white. May God grant you such a long life. The man who 
lived in the snake room too was older than a hundred.’ 

‘To live so long—that’s amazing.’ 

‘Well, son, in those days it wasn’t that strange to live so 
long. Your great-grandmother could tell stories of the rebellion 
ie it was yesterday. She witnessed World War II and then she 
died. God as my witness, she lived a hundred years and then said 
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goodbye to this fickle world. She had her teeth till the end. Just 
once she complained that they were giving her fits, and she wished 
she could still cat corn.’ 

So we heard just about every single story about Chiragh 
Haveli. The first night she cut her stories short to pray. We went 
to sleep—to wake up in the wee hours of the morning. At least, 
I woke up at first light. Being in a new house felt odd. The sky 
looked bright. The rising sun felt fresh and new. I walked through 
the whole house, up and down the stairs, trying to figure out 
where the sun shone inside and on which part of the rook the rays 
of sunlight hit first. It’s important to know this about a house. 
I continued to do so until the sun’s last bit of light. Setting foot in 
a new house brings a new understanding of the sun, the stars, the 
sky, the wind and the rain. You have to understand the relation 
between sunlight and shade. You have to see what quality the 
sunlight has and how shadows wax and wane. 

It wasn’t just the first day but every day in the coming days and 
weeks that I rose at the break of dawn. As soon as my eyes opened, 
I felt ready for the day. 

Zubaidah wanted to name the house. Many names were 
suggested, and many were rejected. I said that the house’s name 
shouldn’t have anything to do with us. Finally, we came upon avery 
straightforward name—Ashiyana. And so every morning, I acted 
like a bird flitting around its nest. I woke up early, shuddering 
from the chill. Then I went up to the roof to watch the sunrise and 
the light spread. Those mornings felt so new and full of light, and 
the horizon seemed so verdant. It felt like the world was reborn or 
that someone new was born in me or that I was a newlywed. After 

getting married, you feel a new aroma, a new warmth in all the 
rooms of a house, and the same is true after you move into a new 
house. At the very least, that was what I was feeling, as though 
I was newly attached to a patch of earth, and to the beauty of 
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the land. There was a new affection for the house. After s9 Jo, 
1 felt close to the land again and that God had blessed me, i 
sadness and the worry that I had had when I took my first me 
inside the house were now entirely gone. P 
Finally I understood why people were fleeing the alleys fo, 
the new neighbourhoods. I had thought they were doing so just 
to show off their new wealth. But I realized that they were tire 
of alleys. People fled the open sky and the expanses of the desert 
for the city, they made the first alleys there, they built their houses 
there, one on top of the other, they built their houses up and up, 
storey after storey, thinking they had saved themselves from the 
merciless sky and the open wastelands. But after hiding from the 
land and the sky, they grew weary of the tight alleyways and the 
tall houses. It’s so difficult. The one doesn’t let you breathe, but 
neither does the other. People are scared of the open land and 
the endless sky. But they also grow tired of the claustrophobia of 


after alley and house after house. So after having left behind 


alley 
quarters. We fled for 


the fear of the open land, we grew of tight 
the new neighbourhoods, and got busy building spacious homes. 
Perhaps it was the feeling of claustrophobia, or the feeling of 
homelessness associated with having to rent, from which J wanted 
freedom, or maybe it was just the pressure of my mother and wife, 
but in any event, I built a house. And I did so in one of these 
neighbourhoods that were still new and sparsely populated. I was 
content. My mother and wife were pleased to think that they hada 
house, that they had property. They were over} ° 
full of life while they celebrated the Prophet's birthday, distributing 
balushahi doughnuts and other food. So many preparations ee 
been necessary, and there was such hustle and bustle. The ee 
raised such a ruckus that I took refuge in bed. I had no idea” 
what time the party lasted. 

‘Bujan, there’s going to be a hanging 
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in our backyard to 
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‘Zubaidah, don’t talk such nonsense first thing in the 
morning,’ 

I heard this while still half-asleep in bed. I couldn’t figure 
out what they were saying. Hangings? What hangings? I looked 
outside. The sun was already shining brightly. I got up. Since 
moving into our house, I was always up before sunrise, but that 
day I had slept till late, having gone to bed late. 

I washed and then went to the breakfast table where Zubaidah 
was arranging the plates. ‘Ikhlaq, you heard, right?’ she said. 
‘There’s going to be hangings in our backyard today.’ 

I stopped short. I looked hard at Zubaidah. ‘Hangings? What 
hangings?” 

Just like they always are.’ 

You're serious?” 

I don’t speak without thinking. The whole neighbourhood 
is in a frenzy. They're supposed to be getting the platform ready 


> 


now. 
Just then, our neighbour Naseeban Bua came in. “Mrs 


Zubaidah, please take a look at the hanging platform,’ she said in 
a voice full of entreaty. 

‘Naseeban Bua, they’re not building the platform in our house.” 

‘God forbid! No, I meant they're building the platform right 
against your backyard wall. I’m saying you should please go take 
a look.’ 

When Naseeban Bua said this, Zubaidah understood that 
they would be able to see everything from their house—all you 
would have to do was go to the back of the house and look over 
the wall. Realizing this, Zubaidah left immediately and went with 
Naseeban Bua to go see. 

When she came back, her eyes were glassy. ‘Naseeban Bua was 
right. It’s right in our backyard. Just look over the wall, and it’s 
right there. Go check for yourself,’ 
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But my reaction was just the opposite, My cold 
her excitement. Because I had read in the newspaper Ps Matche 
that three public hangings were scheduled, you wou et 


that the news would startle me. And it hadn’t, What fad Maing 
a 4 


was the news that the hangings would take place so dds 
house. When I had read the news in the paper, I hadn’t a ny 
attention to where it was to take place. The paper had A 
that the hangings were going to take place on the road in ee 
the jail. From this, I should have figured that it was poles 
right next to my house. Every day, I used the same road that tan 
along the jail’s back wall. But I never realized that the road also ran 
along the back of my house, and from our backyard wall, you could 
clearly see the jail’s back wall in its entirety. Even if] had recalled 
this, I still couldn’t have been expected to deduce that the platform 


though, 


would be constructed immediately opposite us. Anyway, the paper 
was full of all sorts of news—murder, kidnapping, bomb blasts— 
and J always had the sense that these events were taking place far 
away. I would never have been able to fathom that the day's most 
sensationalist news was to take place right in the middle of our 
backyard. 

In any event, the whole thing put me in a bad moo! 
despite Zubaidah’s excitement, I wouldn’t agree to go look. Infact, 
each time that she prodded me to go see, my disgust only gre- 

Just go look at what has become of your wall.” J 

‘No, you look here. You're making me late, and I’m never lite 
I got up from the table and started throwing things together # 
ready for work. 

But my upset was caused by something in 


titillating event about to take place. Wherever I h o 

ies and interes's 

eighbout™ i 
I Whethet it 
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ave lived, Tha? 
fy 


always kept my distance from the activit 
neighbours. If any little thing happened in the n 
there was sure to be someone to make it into a big ee 
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was something good or bad, in cither case, the rumour mill would 
ramp up, and all sorts of things would begin to be said. It was just 
the same in that neighbourhood, and I hadn’t started to participate 
in that sort of pastime there cither. I stayed as far away as possible 
from these goings-on. 

When I got to work, everyone was talking about it. No one 
was getting anything done because they were talking about the 
hangings. All the clerks and office help looked like they were 
anxiously waiting for work to be over so that they could fly off to 
sce the proceedings. Others were making up half-baked excuses so 
that they could slip out of work early. And some were arguing that 
it should be a half-day. 

‘What are we celebrating?’ 

‘It’s so we can go see the hangings. If we get there after they're 
hung, then what’s the point in that?’ 

It rankled them to have to stay at work. When work was done, 
they flew out of the office. It was as if the entire office took off in 
one direction. 

I had to take a different route home. The jail road was 
already so packed that even a scooter couldn't get through. It was 
a flood of traffic. Even though there were enough traffic police, 
they weren’t in control of anything. There was the noise of the 
traffic, and then there was the noise of the drivers whistling at one 
another. It was a storm of noise. I finally got home after taking a 
horribly roundabout way. But even in our alley, there was standing 
traffic. When I got home, I saw that Zubaidah was on the verge 
of fainting. 

*‘Zubaidah, the hangings are for the criminals—what happened 
to you?’ 

‘People won't leave me alone.’ 

‘Why?’ 


‘They want to get to the roof to see the hangings.’ 
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‘No, no one’s going up there.’ 

‘L kept telling them, but they were so mean, and some of them 
threatened me, and so I gave in. They just wouldn’t listen, They're 
on the roof,’ 

I went up and scolded the people. They came down and ie 
the house. 

‘There are so many kids sitting on the wall. They don’t liste 
to me. Go take care of them too.’ 


n 


Then I took care of the people who were coming in a stead 
torrent. It made me wonder just out of which corners, whic! 
cubbyholes, they had crawled in. There was no end to it. A little 
while later, when another person came to the door, I had to te 


him point-blank, ‘No, sir, this is a house, not a performance hall? 
Again someone rang the bell and began to bang on the door. 
I went and opened the door. It was a stranger. ‘Yes?’ I said with 


hesitation. 

‘If you would please consider doing us the favour of letting us 
go to your roof...’ 

I impatiently cut him off. ‘You should know that this is a 
house. We're upstanding people. What do you people take this 
house for?” 

‘Look, please, I see you've taken things all wrong. The truth is 
that we've come a long way.’ 

‘From a long way away? How far? 

Faisalabad.’ 

‘For this?’ 

‘Yes, I thought that it would be good to get away and to sce 
a hanging. When I got here, I saw there were so many people 
There isn’t even enough space to stand, I thought J would ask 
you if it might be possible to go to your roof. If not, my trip a 
Faisalabad is worthless. You can’t imagine all the important fg 
I left off to come here,’ 
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‘No, sir,’ I said and closed the door. But as soon as I closed 
the door, the doorbell sounded. I couldn’t believe it. Furious, I 
opened the door as though I was going to leap upon whoever was 
at the door. But it was my old friend. I was surprised. ‘Comrade, 
you too?” 

‘Yes, me too. I thought, well, a show’s a show.’ 

I asked him to come in, telling him that I hadn’t allowed 
anyone up on the roof, and I hadn’t given permission to anyone to 
sit on the wall. 

‘What asshole does that to a man’s nest?” 

Comrade had taken to calling our house a ‘nest’. 

‘But then how are you going to see the hangings?’ 

‘Comrade, I saw the show coming here. People are coming in 
droves to see the hangings. I saw the swarm of the people coming 
here to see the show. Comrade, everyone and their brother is on 
their way here.’ 

‘Comrade, all these assholes are your “masses”, whose praises 
you can’t stop singing.’ 

Comrade chose not to reply to that. He said, ‘You never 
believed me, but now you can see how many people will come to 
see someone get a thrashing.’ 

‘Such wonderful people.’ 

‘They're your fellow townsmen. They say that when the news 
reached here that Nader Shah was massacring Delhi, one fine 
soul said to another, “Let’s go. Let’s go to Delhi and see some 
massacring!” 

Zubaidah, still full of nerves, came into the room. ‘Did you 
happen to leave the gate open?” 

‘No, 

‘But there are people on the roof again. Don’t let those idiots 
up there. And the wall’s covered with kids. It’s going to fall down 


for sure today,’ 
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a 
but Comrade stopped me. ‘Sit down, Comrade? 
hat. Someone has to see to them.’ 
n be done about them.’ 


I got ups 
‘It’s not t 
‘Right now nothing ca 
‘Why not?” 

agp ; . 
Jsa throng. When it'sa throng, there’s nothing you Wiis 


types can do.’ 

I gave Comrade a sly glance. 

"Yes, yes, yes, I know what you want to say,’ he said before | 
could tease him. ‘If today it’s a bad crowd, tomorrow it'll be a good 


’ 
one. 


I smiled despite myself. ‘For all your big ideas, you people 
don’t really have answers.’ 

Then the bell rang again. I went out to the gate. It was an old 
woman holding the hand of a small boy. 

‘How can I help you, grandmother?” 

‘Son, I don’t have any interest in what’s going on, but this is 
my grandson, and he’s insisting on seeing the hangings. Is therea 
way for him to see?’ 

The old lady said it with such yearning that my heart melted. 
‘Go, grandmother, go see the spectacle. Let your grandson see it 
The old lady thanked me profusely, then, still holding her 
grandson’s hand, led him around to the backyard wall. And so 
what Naseeban Bua had predicted that morning was proven tv 
Now what was the need for anyone to ask for my permission? 
She came in like she was one of the family and caught hold of 
Zubsidah, ‘Begum Sahib, they're just about to hang them- This 
isn't the time for housework.’ Zubaidah had already been hurtyin’ 
Neale Ca 
after the ton “ an one: De to det 
with the nie ings.’ After she left, I felt relieved not to have 

ject any more, 


too. 
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‘Comrade, let’s talk about something else. The hangings are 
one thing, but let’s stick to our business.’ 

He didn’t seem to have noticed what I had said, and he 
started talking. Suddenly he couldn’t stay quiet. It had been a 
long time since he had wanted to talk like that. There was once a 
time when we met every day and talked and talked. The four of 
us would meet all the time. But now all of us friends—Faroogq, 
Zahoor, Mumtaz and ]—were, according to Comrade, bourgeois, 
conservative, regressive and who knows what else. Comrade had 
done party work in the past, but now there was neither a party 
nor work. He was trapped with us. He would talk, and he would 
give us lectures about how talking and reading were worthless; 
action was needed. Before we met him, we had thought Zahoor 
a revolutionary: he was always quoting Marx and had labelled 
us opportunists. But after we met Comrade, Zahoor seemed like 
one of us. ‘Really, Comrade, you can’t say that about Zahoor. 
He really believes in your ideology.’ ‘What’s the good of beliefs? 
The real thing’s action. Action. Let him talk all he wants about 
Marxism. Action is what's needed.’ 

This is how he talked, evaluating each of us friends. When 
the group broke up, he made himself scarce. Well, he would be 
seen around a couple of times a month. And the others were 
gone completely, scattered in the wind. Some were abroad. 
Some stayed in the country and became lost in the grind of the 
workaday world. 

‘Comrade, you must have heard something about Mumtaz?’ 
asked. 

‘He’s here.’ 

‘Really? He came back? He’s strange. He came back but didn’t 
tell me.’ 

‘He’s leading the high life now.’ 

‘Really?’ 
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‘Yes, and I finally figured him out. He wouldn’t lend 4, 
anything. When J told him how cheap he’d become, he nl 
“Actually, right now I’m not in a position to help you. After | be 
up the store we can talk.” I said to myself, “Comrade, you can’t 


follow the rules and expect to get ahead here.” So one day, I tried 


to get a reaction out of him. “The old wise men knew how to make 


something out of nothing. Can’t you just give me something out 
of your tithe?” But he never breaks any rules any more. He really 
rubs me the wrong way. Let fools be fools!’ 

He was talking when Zubaidah returned. 

‘Ts it over?” 

‘It’s over.’ 

Comrade forgot what he 
Zubaidah. ‘All three?” 

‘All three. They’re still hanging there.” 

‘All right, let’s go. They're dead now.’ 

Suddenly, as though a movie had just ended, the noise of 
traffic picked up. The people on the roof started to leave, as 
did the kids on the backyard wall. The old woman leading her 
grandson by the finger came by, saying, "Yes, those unfortunate 
en are no longer in this world.’ And, full of regret, she 


had been saying and looked at 


young m 
left too. 

‘Okay, Pll go then,’ Comrade said, then fell silent. 

Why?’ 

‘The show’s over; it’s time to move on. See you next time.” 

The afternoon was over, and evening was drawing near. The 
noise of the traffic outside lessened. No one was on the roof, a" 
no kids lingered on the wall. Zubaidah turned again towards ue 
backyard, but Bujan stopped her. ‘Zubaidah, it’s the witchins 
hour. Don’t go over there right now.’ 

‘Don’t worry, Bujan. It’s all over.’ 

I didn’t know how to react to the news. 


A 
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‘Go look for yourself,’ she said. ‘Everyone’s gone. You can sce 
everything from our wall.’ 

‘What's the point?’ I said, disturbed, and left the room. 

In the next room, I saw Bujan sitting on her prayer rug praying. 
She had spread the hem of her scarf across the floor. 

That night, I couldn’t sleep. I decided to get up and try to 
organize the pages of Mian Jan’s chronicle. I hadn’t touched it 
for days. I went and got it, then sat down. I kept turning over the 
pages, but my mind was not in it. I put it to the side, telling myself 
that I would get to it later. 

I got up from the chair and went to the window. I glanced 
outside, and through the veranda, I saw Bujan standing in the 
courtyard. I was surprised to see her there at that hour, and when 
I looked closer, I saw that she was reading something. After she 
finished, when she came inside, I asked her, ‘Bujan, what were you 
reading?” 

‘Son, 1 was protecting us. May God save and protect this 
house.’ 

Now I thought I was ready to fall asleep. I went and lay down, 
and yet I still couldn’t sleep. Every time I was about to drift off, a 
voice would wake me. I got up and went out to the veranda to look 
over the backyard wall. The voice was coming from there. Up till 
then, I hadn’t looked carefully in that direction. In the middle of 
the jail’s reinforced wall, there was a lookout tower, and in there 
was a night watchman holding a lantern in one hand and a billy 
club in the other. He would raise the lantern above his shoulders, 
then bang the club against the floor, saying, ‘Beware. Stay back.’ 

His voice had a curious effect on me. My heart skipped a beat. 


I was frightened. 
J went inside and lay down, but then Zubaidah turned to me. 


‘Ikhlaq, you can’t sleep?” 
‘No? Then after a minute, I said her name. ‘Zubaidah . . .’ 
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‘Yes, what is it?” 

‘Zubaidah, we've built a house, but... 

She turned so she could see me better. ‘But?’ 

‘But I was thinking,’ I said haltingly, ‘this house is dire 
behind the jail.’ a 

Zubaidah stared at me. ‘You had a dream?” 

‘A dream? No, I was just thinking.’ 

“You don’t know what you're saying. It’s very late. Go to s| 

I closed my eyes and tried to fall asleep. Zubaidah turned 
and soon she began to snore. 


ep,’ 
Over, 


Listen, my friends, we are punished by the heavens, exiled by time. It 
is true, we were cast from heaven to earth the day that the stars plucked 
us from Jahanabad and threw us down in the wilds of Baran where the 
lights burned from a distance of 12 miles. That is where our ancestors 
established our home. Medicine was our profession. We could turn dirt 
into elixir. Patients with incurable diseases came from near and far, and 
they left miraculously healed. A long-standing tradition developed with 
the court. Whoever was the head of the family was appointed the king's 
doctor and the heir of the manuscripts that our ancestor Hakim Ali Sher 
Rehan Qazvin had brought with him. In these pages were the secrets 
that could raise a dying person from the grave. 

After Hakim Ali Sher Rehan, the most respected doctor in our 
family was my great-grandfather, Hakim Gulistan Ali, who was 
revered as a miracle worker in his time. Although he was a royal 
doctor, all of Jahanabad was indebted to him. Patients without 
anywhere else to go came from far and wide, and they left blessed 
with long life. The community prayed in his name. The princes and 
princesses of the palace hung on his every word. Listen, my friends, 
his fame grew so much that even the djinns took notice. What I am 
about to tell you is not something I fabricated in my mind, I heard it 
Srom Amman Jani. One day I asked Amman Jani about this brilliant 
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soul, and she said, ‘Son, it happened that one evening a strangey came 
into his doctor's office and announced that someone was about to die, 
He begged your great-grandfather to save the man with his healing 
powers. Your great-grandfather was quite moved by the man’s pleas, 
So he got up and went out to the man’s sedan chair and got in, They 
had gone some distance when your great-grandfather noticed that iz 
was deathly quiet all of a sudden. It was as still as the middle of the 
night. There was no one anywhere to be seen, no Sounds—just the 
roaring of lions and the trumpeting of elephants. Anxious, your great- 
Srandfather stuck his head outside and asked, “Where on earth are 
you taking me? How much farther is it?” When the stranger turned 
around, what did your great-grandfather see but a satyr! He thought, 
‘Who is this man? What are these animals?” Just then, the sedan 
chair passed through a large gate. He got out. He entered a reception 
room. The ill man was lying beneath the covers of a canopy bed. When 
your great-grandfather pulled back the sheet, he was speechless. The 
patient had the head of a peacock, the legs of a deer. He understood 
that this was not a natural-born creature. In fact, it was the prince 
of the djinns. Your great-grandfather confidently took his pulse, felt 
bis forehead and told the caretakers that if they could obtain a lion's 
claw, then perhaps the patient could be saved; if not, he would die 
that night. One large djinn immediately disappeared—then, in an 
instant, returned. He presented to your great-grandfather the lion’s 
claw, who then ground the claw into powder, mixed it with honey 
and fed it to the ill djinn. Instantly, the patient opened his eyes. 
Your great-grandfather’s family became worried at first when 
he didn’t come home. Then, on the fourth day, he returned with great 
Janfare. With him came donkeys carrying clay pots stuffed to the rim 
with gold coins. The pots were emptied of the coins and put back on the 
donkeys, which were led away. So, son, he became an equal of the djint. 
Whenever a djinn fell ill, be was sent for. He would treat the patieth 
prescribe medicine and leave with gold and more gold, and with this, be 
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amassed a great, fortune. He built such a beautiful mansion, it was fit 
for kings and queens. It was a magnificent palace—Gulistan Mahal. 
But then everything was ruined by the war.’ 

My friends, during the rebellion’s tumult, Abba Jani’s uncle Maulvi 
Mushtaq Ali was a great religious scholar and a pious man. He signed 
the fatwa declaring holy war against the foreign powers. When the tide 
turned in the fighting, the elites were punished. Abba Jani’s dear uncle 
was hung. My grandfather, Hakim Gul Zabagh Ali, took his family 
and left that tragic town in the middle of | the night. 

Grandfather and bis entire family wandered homeless and in exile. 

They stopped in the vicinity of Baran. This dusty settlement was the 
answer they were looking for. That's where they would make their 
home. Abba Jani used to say that in those days the town was desolate 
and wild. They were just a few Hindu households and a scattering 
of Muslim houses, otherwise it was trees upon trees. But they were 
not good trees. It was a jungle. There were no pretty bushes and no 
flowering trees. There were only wild jujubes here and there. There 
were mangoes, but they were sour. Grafted mangoes can be delicious, but 
even they would not grow there. In the market, there was raw molasses 
but no refined sugar or candy to speak of. Everything was made with 
unprocessed brown sugar. For conveyances, there were no palanquins, 
no sedans, nothing elegant. Instead, there were bullock carts. If ever a 
carriage came through town, all the women would rush to their front 
doors to watch it pass. There was only one elephant in town. It belonged 
toa Hindu moneylender. Whenever he took it out to bathe it in a pond, 
the kids in town would be beside themselves with glee. 

Grandfather saw all this, but he largely ignored it. Once he made 
up his mind, he stuch to it. He settled into his new country. His hands 
were magical, Patients would come with all sorts of problems and 
leave cured. The stories of bis miraculous healing spread like a sweet 
smell wafting through the air. The appearance of the town began to 
change too, When Grandfather's buggy came to town, it was as though 


> | 
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a revolution had taken place. It was the first time that anyone there had 
ever seen something so fine. Everyone stared so hard their eyes almoss 
fell out of their sockets. It is said that when a new vehicle comes ty 
town, a town changes. So with Grandfather's buggy, the fate of the 
town changed for the better. 

Throughout Baran and the vicinity, the news spread that a doctor 
had come who could work miracles. Then this news reached the Britis, 
District Collector’s wife. She was a very slender lady. She could Ret 
pregnant, but by the seventh month, she would suffer a miscarriage, 
British doctors had prescribed everything, but for women such as ber, 
what remedy was really possible? She called on Grandfather. For three 
months, he treated her with various concoctions. Then he advised 
her, Ma’am, you may now go back with full confidence to your great 
husband, peace be upon him. You can get pregnant again. Even if you 
should leap and prance like a deer, the baby will be safe. I promise you, 
the baby won't be at any risk at all.’ 

And that is just what happened. She delivered a hale and hearty 
baby boy. The Collector's wife was very happy. She asked Grandfather 
what his fee was. Grandfather said with complete politeness, 
‘Congratulations on the birth of your son. Your humble servant only 
asks for your compassion.’ He told her about the hard times that had 
befallen his family. The Collector's wife told her husband. The District 
Collector, peace be upon him, used the authority invested in him to 
pardon the family. Then the highest levels of the state confirmed the 
pardon. The compassion of the state stole Grandfather's heart. He was 
so impressed with the praiseworthy ethics of the state that he wrote an 
encomium for the District Collector. Your Grandfather was given the 
title Haziq ul-Mulk, the Healer of the Nation. In short, the days of 
grief ended, and the clouds of misfortune dispersed. Our family had 
Sained the favour of the Crown. Good days followed. Grandfather we 
now well established in the town, and he started building @ mansi” 
When it was time to lay the capstone, Granafather called | for Abb a 


Af 
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and he said, ‘My time has ended in Jabanabad. The future is yours, You 
gan naine the house.’ And that is how Chiragh Haveli came to be. 

Afier the mansion was built, Grandfather lost interest in things. 
He had. {finished bis earthly story, and he went to sit amidst the glory of 
God. In his last days, be wept nostalgic tears for Gulistan Mahal. He 
bid goodbye to medicine, He turned his back on his profession. He prayed 
constantly, and a rosary was always at his fingertips. Now Abba Jani, I 
mean, Hakim Chiragh Ali, was the head of our illustrious family, and 
what a man he was! A glow emanated from within him. The tales of 
his healing were endless. He had such skill that the frailest of patients 
would become full of vim and vigour in a week. Doctors may like to 
scold and admonish, but they held no candle to Abba Jani. 

Ibn Hatim narrates the life of Abdullah ‘Amr bin ‘Aas, and how 
he said that from the time that the world sprang out of nothingness, 
each century would begin in unrest. Meanwhile, that the ignoramus 
Mushtaq Ali dares speak proves that the beginning itself was wrong. 
Because if the beginning is like that, then what sort of end is there in 
store? Why search for examples in ancient history? Just look at the end 
of the previous century. I saw the world for the first time just as the 
century was ending, and what mayhem did I see! Atheism—science— 
rumours of a new prophet—mayhem in the Punjab—a renaissance in 
Aligarh—the story of the times was full of tumult, and Islam was in 
danger. 

Abba Jani sent my brother, Ishtiag Ali, and your ignorant one to 
Aligarh for college with the thought that if foreigners ruled, then we 
should learn how to talk like them. He wanted to make sure that his 
sons had the skills to succeed in the world. The thought never crossed his 
mind that Isbtiag would get caught up in the spirit of religious reforms. 
But in Aligarh, he spread his wings, and how high he flew! When he 
came back down to earth, he was a panegyrist for atheism and science. 
Amman Jani was reciting the miracle of the deer when he impudently 
‘at her off, ‘The story is against the laws of nature,’ Amman Jani stared 
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back dumbstruck. She tried hard to heep news of this attitude fi 
saa Om hy 
father, but like in matters of love, the fervour of a reformist Si is 
be quelled. Walls have ears. The news spread like wildfire. The sh 
day, everyone was saying how Hakim Chiragh Ali’s son was an tdi, 
Amman Jani informed her poor husband that their eldest 5ON was mi 
iad and that the family would be disgraced as what People wer, 
saying made her cringe. Abba Jani built his resolve and immediately 
took Ishtiag out of college. My brother protested bitterly, but Abbg Jani 
put him in his place, saying, Son, I'm not letting your atheism ruin us? 

Our elder uncle, Najmulbuda, did not care. He was deeply 
enmeshed in his foreign ways. He had heard about his son, but the news 
had gone in through one ear and out the other. So what if Shamsulbuda 
had become a craven atheist at Aligarh? Our elder uncle's son had been 
betrothed to Chhoti Phuphi, our younger aunt. But when Abba Jani 
heard about the young man’s atheism, he was beset with worry about 
how his dear sister could be expected to take the hand of an atheist. In the 
end, Uncle was told very politely that theirs was a religious household, 
and having an atheist son-in-law was out of the question. 

So Chhoti Phuphi was married to the scion of an esteemed family 
from Lucknow, a man by the name of Qanbar Hasan, who has since 
passed away. He was extremely polite and religious. Thanks be to God 
that he was educated by Khanum. Khanum had trained him in the | 
ways of society with the greatest of care, because in her youth she had 
had a special relationship with his father, the Great Preacher Maulana 
Shabbar Hasan. Khanum taught social niceties and the meaning of 
righteousness. Her daughters were very pretty. The elder one was | 
Aftab, the younger one was Mehtab. When Qanbar Hasan first went 
to Khanum’s brothel, they were budding young women. They blossomed 
before his eyes. Their scent wafted everywhere. Moths might fly to the 
wick, but in this case, they were turned away. Khanum would not Mt 

anyone close. She put on such airs. It was like her pee was the nectar 
of gods. Her house was special among all others, Let alone commoners 
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even noblemen had a hard time penetrating their inner circle. In his 
youth, Maulana Shabbar Hasan was allowed in because be was from 
an aristocratic scholarly family, but after tasting some of the pleasures, 
he experienced a change of heart and stopped going. He began attending 
religious events exclusively. Once be started down this path, there was no 
turning back. He was then known as the Great Preacher. But Khanum 
stuck to the old ways till the end. Our uncle Qanbar Hasan was very 
little when she took him under her wing. He learnt about culture in the 
rarefied air of that brothel. With the budding young women, he read the 
entire Koran. They learnt how to appreciate poetry and music. It took 
just a hanaful of years to make them refined. They were no longer raw 
and untrained. They were polished, and they shone. They loved beauty, 
and their hearts were as pure and clean as mirrors. They sang the elegies 
of: Karbala, they recited poetry, they never missed a beat or were out of 
tune, they never uttered a solecism, Whenever I hear the Karbala elegies 
recited today, a bitter tear comes to my eye. My. friends, Karbala elegies 
have to be filled with real feeling to express their sadness, but if there is 
no art in the singing, then what is the point of singing Karbala at all? 
Ifyou want to earn blessings, go preach instead. 

So that is what my uncle was like. We had always called my 
younger aunt Chhoti Phuphi, but my uncle then forbade us to do so, 
on account of its rudeness. So we started calling her Phuphi Hazrat 
and him Phupha Haxoor. It goes without saying that great emphasis 
was placed upon the correct use of language in my uncle’s sophisticated 
family. Everyday expressions and idioms were considered beneath 
them, There is a famous story about Maulana Shabbar Hasan that 
he refused a marriage proposal for his daughter only because the man’s 
language was not refined enough for him. Before he accepted the man 
into the family, he would take a test. The test went like this: Maulana 
Shabbar Hasan opened Masnavi Shehr-ul-Bayan ¢o @ random page 
and asked the man to recite. After four couplets, he told him to stop. 
He was mangling the iafat’s rhythm—how was bis daughter supposed 
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to heep his company? Chhoti Phuphi had to pass a poetry test too, 4 
Mughal governess was sent from Lucknow. She asked Chhoti Phuphj 
to recite from Masnavi Shehr-ul-Bayan. Then her conversational] style 
was checked, and her grammar was examined. Little Phuphi passed 
with flying colours. The disappointed Mughal governess was sent home, 

Phupha Hazoor was a Twelver Shia. When Phuphi Hazra 
Joined the house, she too became Shia. When Muharram came, she 
would break all her bangles. She would not comb her hair or put on 
any makeup. She would wear black for ten days and sleep on the cot 
with her head at its foot. Many customs had found their way into our 
family through the intercession of our elder uncle Pir Mughisuddin, 
who had been known for being enlightened. Now Phupha Hazoor had 
brought Shi’ism into our family. Well, at least our family had been 
spared Shamsulhuda’s atheism! God saved us just in the nick of time! 
Later Shamsulbuda became a grand gentleman, moved to London and 
married a white woman in accordance with Western customs. Then he 
had some mixed kids, half black and half white, a little Muslim, more 
or less Christian—a family of halves, all in all. 

The point is that this saint of saints was born in an irreligious age, 
but, thanks be to God, he did not let anything sully his faith. He set out 
in his boat of good faith and did not get sucked in by atheism or science. 
So I thank this pure-hearted believer Sor how, in this ignorant world 
and godless time, he did not let anything shake his faith. 

Science and atheism were one worry, but this sinner grew up 
within the earshot of a Hindu temple. How far away was Chiragh 
Haveli from the temple? Maybe a furlong or a furlong and a half. 1 
was fast friends with Pandit Ganga Dutt, the Forsaken One, since the 
time my first teeth came in and I knew how to cry. But what a. jewel of 
aman he was, If he recited the Muslim profession of faith just once i 
would have gone straight to heaven. O God, such usurpers, oppressive 
tyrants, dishonest traitors, thieves and highway robbers are in beavets 
and just because they said the profession of faith. These people all clase 
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their right to paradise. Our Pandit, the Forsaken One, had so many 
great qualities, but since he wouldn't recite the profession of faith, his 
case for heaven was doomed. 

One day I said to him, Pandit, just recite the profession of faith one 
time, then you can die.’ 

What will happen if I do?’ 

You'll go straight to heaven.” 

Pandit smiled. ‘Shri Mushtaq Ali, your religion’s method of getting 
to heaven is too easy. Recite the profession of faith once, and just like 
that you're in heaven? For us, it’s much more difficult. Arjuna, Bhima, 
Nakula and Sahadeva collapsed on the arduous road. In the end, there 
was only a dog to keep Yudhishthira company all the way to heaven.” 

I paused. ‘God is great. They were made great men, but they were 
defeated. And a dog got to heaven.’ 

‘Human greed got the better of them. Sahadeva was proud of being 
so smart. Nakula was proud of being so beautiful. Bhima was proud of 
his strength. Arjuna was proud of his martial skills.’ 

‘And Draupadi?’ 

Yes, Draupadi had her fault too. She didn’t love the five brothers 
equally, She loved Arjuna more.’ 

Now it was my turn to smile. Incredible, Pandit, incredible. These 
great beings were denied their place in heaven, and each for their own 
reason. All of the human race had their names crossed off, and instead, 
4 dog signed the deed for a house in heaven” 

Pandit spoke gravely, Shri Mushtaq Ali, man and beast, man and 
woman, rich and poor—all are loved by God. There is no big and no 
little in this world, There is no low birth and no high birth. 

I was rendered speechless. The good-natured, wise saint had made 
his point: in this tumultuous time, when atheism raged and science 
had begun its onslaught, this humble fakir had kept his faith fully 
alive. This was all due to the blessings of his upbringing with Abba 
Jani and his beloved mother, and the gifts of his companionship with 
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Pir Mughisuddin. Phupha was an answer to the prayers Of all. 
wretched received solace. The poor received money. Those withous Hi e 
of being granted aid found their luck changed and went home mn : 
their prayers answered. One day, a poor man came before this helper 
rhe hopeless and spoke about how no one in his house had eaten for three 
days. His children had not eaten at all. He said, Either help me oy give 
me poison so that I can end this.’ Phupha Sahib hesitated. Then he took 
sandalwood paste and drew a magical figure. He advised the man i 
place this under one leg at the head of | his bed. The man did so, Every 
morning from then on, there was a silver coin with the image of Queen 
Victoria underneath his pillow, along with a silver marble. And ii 
worries quickly became a thing of the past. 

The next anecdote involves two lovers who were reunited. God as my 
witness, this is something that I saw for myself. A heartbroken man came 
to my uncle in such a state that tears were flowing copiously from his eyes. 
Phupha asked, ‘What's the matter?’ The man said, Fate has been unkind,’ 

But why are you crying?” 

I'm thinking about my beloved.’ 

‘So what do you want?’ 

‘To be with her again.’ 

First he made sure the man understood that all should beware of 

the devastating ways of love. Then, seeing that the man was helpless 
before love, he felt sympathy for him and said, Bring a small branch 
from a pomegranate tree.’ The man found a branch and brought it. 
Phupha made a pen from the branch and wrote out a figure ona pieve 
of paper. He gave the paper to the man saying that he must put it in 
the mouth of a frog, and place the frog by the side of a river. The man 
did so. After forty days, the man went and retrieved the paper. What 
happened? As soon as he spread out the paper, his lover appeared. His 
heart's desires had been fulfilled. 

The next anecdote is of the same nature, and it too is something ] 
saw with my own eyes. A love-struck man came in a bad state befor 
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my uncle. He pleaded that a rival was blocking his way. He was losing 
his lover's attention. She was drifting further and further away. Soon, 
she would be lost for good. Phupha told the man to bring thirty-four 
leaves of the I ndian mulberry tree. The man rushed off into the woods 
and came back with the leaves. Phupha used the thorn of an acacia tree 
tocarve a figure into the leaves. He told the man to burn the leaves in an 
oven when the afternoon was at its hottest. He did so. Before a fortnight 
had passed, the rival had been disgraced. The lovers were reunited. 
There are so many tales like these, it is impossible to count. But not 
one person who came for help left with their wishes unfulfilled. Phupha 
had at his disposal all types of prescriptions, spells and charms. I will 
write down a handful of his infinite number of remedies that Iremember. 


Charm to Find Treasure 


Capture a black partridge and starve it for three days. On the fourth 
day, open its beak and place inside a bit of mercury. Then remove the 
mercury, mix it with cow's milk and boil it. Feed it to the partridge. 
When it deposits a dropping, mix the dropping with flour. Roll it into 
a ball and place it in the mouth. Even if the treasure ts covered seven 


times over, you will be able to see it. 


Charm to Find Treasure 


Purchase a hadaknath chicken. A kadaknath chicken is completely black. 
Its meat is black too, Remove its fat and place it on the eyes. You will 
then be able to find the hidden treasure. 


Charm to Find Treasure 


At an auspicious moment, mix the milk and cream of a kai cow and 
Spread it over the tongue of a kadaknath chicken. Then put the mixture 


~ 
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into the eyes of someone who had been born breech birth, Wh 


, isi 7eVEr the 
goods are hidden, they will now become visible. 


Method for Never Running Out of Money 


On a Saturday during the monsoons, go to the side of a pond and rab 
two mating frogs. In the mouth of the male, place a rupee coin and by 

the frog on the east side of the pond. In the mouth of the female, place 
an anna coin and bury her on the west side of the pond. Do this while 
naked. After eight days, if the rupee coin has flown to the other side of 
the pond, then spend the rupee and keep the anna. Af the anna has flown 
to the other side of the pond, then spend the anna and tie the rupee ina 
handkerchief and keep it. God willing, you will never run out of money. 


Method to Know When You Will Die 


The method to know when you will die is the following. Go into the 
forest at sunrise. Face the sun, close your eyes and stand up straight. 
Think about how tall your shadow should be. Open your eyes and look 
at your shadow. If it is as tall as you imagined, you will live out your 
days in peace. If it is one head short, you will die before your time. 


The Signs of Tin gly Body Parts 


This is not about those beautiful people every inch of whose body tingles. 
Setting them aside, from time to time, every person experiences tingling 
in various body parts, To feel tingling in one body part may be a good 
Sign, but it may be a bad one in another, Tf your nose tingles on the right 
side, you will become fast friends with important people, and you a 
become ric, Jf your upper lip tingles, you will be soon rewarded wit 

your lover's kiss. Uf your throat tingles, good food is in your futures as 
well as talent in music. Lf your right armpit tingles, you will lose yo" 
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lover and experience loneliness. If your left armpit tingles, you will be 
reunited with lost friends, and good things will be in store. Tf your belly 
button tingles, illness will come your way. If your groin tingles, you will 
experience the loss of a friend. 


The point being that Phupha Sahib was blessed with power over 
djinns. His amulets worked miracles. His prescriptions were efficacious, 
and he was in control of all the elements—earth, water, wind and fire. 
He was in control of djinns. And not just any old djinns. Our Phuphi 
Amman said that Zafar Djinn’s great-grandson was one of the Spirits 
under his control. One day, I pressed my aunt on this matter, and she 
replied, ‘Son, every Ashura, your Phupha Sahib used to go to Saidani 
Bi Amman's humble house to participate in the recitation of Karbala 
elegies. One year, the following happened. As the recitation was going 
on, everyone saw a cobra writhing on the ground nearby, with its hood 
extended. People became terrified. Your Phupha Sahib looked with 
anger at the snake, then scolded it, “What do you think you're doing?” 
The snake immediately disappeared. Then, the people who were there 
said that a big, burly man got up, his head bowed, his hands crossed in 
supplication. Your Phupha Sabib asked harshly, “Why have you come 
here?” The man weakly said, “To get your blessings.” Your uncle said, 
‘Tell me your lineage.” The man said, “I am the great-grandson of 
Zafar Djinn. I'm called Ibn al-Zafar. My family pledges itself to the 
love of Hussain.” Hearing this, your uncle’s manner softened. He said, 
“Then why do you go around as a poisonous snake? Spit out your poison. 
Become human, and stay with us.” Lo and behold! The djinn took a 
human form and began to serve your uncle. His pupils sparkled like 
Marble, but they never dilated. If your uncle asked him for any ) favour, 
the djinn would disappear and, after just a second, would reappear 
With the favour done,’ 

These miracles were all ‘part and parcel of Phupha Sabib’s life. But 
Abba Jani was not Sifted in this way, He felt that Phupha Sabib's acts 


, 
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of spiritual healing were against Islam and ranked among the 
heresy, but since Phupha Sabib was his elder, he held his tongue ibe 
Abba Jani was younger than Phuphi Amman, and he considera 
be his mother because his beloved mother, rh 
Srandmother, had departed from the world 


this writer’, dear Maternay 

a 

when he was 4 boy, Phupy; 

Amman raised and educated him because she Was CO a 


msidered the most 
mature, She was the one who gave orders in the house. 


Praise be to God, Phuphi Amman made absolutely the best fox-nut 
gravy! And her korma was truly the food of gods. In the last forty years 
I have not tasted such delicious horma. Neither are those Capable of 
making the dish alive any longer, nor is that quality of ‘saffton and the 
Rewra available for purchase. That korma died at Chiragh Haveli the 
day that Phuphi Armman's eyes closed for the last time. Now, though 
we eat korma, we have to chew it painfully, then quickly wash it down 
with water. 

Yes, Phuphi Hazrat’s coming from Lucknow brought to mealtime 
a new era of delight at Chiragh Haveli. Her pineapple sweet-saffron 
rice dish was priceless. Her six-coloured egg curry was beyond compare. 
In one spoonful of the curry, there were six tastes and six colours. » 
now what do we eat? Bread and water. There is no meat to eat with 
our chapattis. When Mian Chapatti left, so too did his chapattis. - 
what chapattis were they! They were bigger than elephant og 
thinner than a gold leaf: You could eat them in one fell swodp. ai 
Chapatti was Abba Jani’s favourite cook, and Mian age iS 

Abba Jani, When Abba Jani died, Mian Chapatti cried mort 
anyone else did. Ashen, he said, ‘Now that the master is ine 
Fi . my chapel! 
praise my pistachio gravy. Who will extol the lightness of my 
He renounced the kitchen and was dead in six months. did thos 
Tt was a shame to see them go, but those days ended, et ile 
pleasures of eating. There were so many great meee a a yj there ™ 
to say goodbye. Now from the kitchen at Chiragh a ys of 
Jonger comes any pistachio fox-nut gravy, or the saweet § 


a 


sho will 
itis? 
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and saffron, or sultani cream lentils, or paratha with eighteen layers. 
There is no sweet saffron rice, or sweet-and-sour rice, no ruby hulbiyan, 
no six-coloured egg curry, no saffron vermicelli pudding. All of these 
gustatory delights receded into the past to stay there for ever. 
But much more than the pleasures of taste, what aspect of those 
days has remained? Abba Jani’s influence was great. It was because 
of him that the British colonial authorities lavished upon this good- 
for-nothing the title of Khan Bahadur. For all the officials who have 
followed, the tradition has been upheld that each Deputy Collector 
posted to the area holds this worthless one in high regard. Whenever a 
new Deputy Collector comes to the area, he bestows the majesty of his 
presence upon Chiragh Haveli, and in accepting the feast in his honour, 
he adds to the dignity of the house. But your bumble servant points out 
that the table is not the same as that of the time of Abba Jani: Phuphi 
Hazrat and Phupha Hazoor have left the world, and Mian Chapatti 
too makes his scrumptious bread in heaven. Nevertheless, each Deputy 
Collector comes and eats his fill, promises to return for another feast and 
then takes his leave. The current Deputy Collector, may his star forever 
shine, comes to dine with us from time to time, and he asks for horma 
and biryani. Just think how happy he would have been to feast upon the 
cuisine of Abba Jani’s time! 
Abba Jani took the utmost pleasure in wining and dining. He 
enjoyed hosting formal meals for important guests, and his beloved 
Jriends where he could extend himself in lavish ways. But there were 
other examples of this. These formal occasions defined his life. One year 
Phuphi Hazrat and Phupha Hazoor came to stay during Muharram. 
Just for them, Abba Jani arranged a large commemorative ceremony. 
The next year he held another party on the same date, and it became a 
Jearly tradition. While Abba Jani was not inclined to participate in the 
weeping and wailing, he secured the services of the late Som Dutt for 
this purpose. He came prepared with two handkerchiefs to the gathering. 
As soon as the tragic events were recited, his eyes would start gushing 


r- 
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zears. When one handkerchief was soaked, he would take ‘muh 
By the end of the ceremony, his two handkerchiefs were dibpin Othe, 
Pandit Ganga Dutt was this great man’s only son. He ay, 


just one piece of advice: ‘Son, be a squirrel. That’s the i ae 
§0od 


Wet, 


fortune. ‘ 

I kept wondering what the saying meant. One day, I built y 
the courage to ask him. Pandit Uncle, what's the secret to being 
squirrel?” 

The wise man answered, ‘My dear boy, it comes from the time that 
our Shri Hanuman was building a bridge to cross the ocean to Lanka, 
Hanumanji was toiling at this labour when a squirrel happened 
along and was perplexed by what was happening. When he asked, he 
learnt that the bridge was being built upon Lord Ram's wishes. The 
squirrel thought that he too should help the Lord God. He picked up a 
pebble in his mouth and started to help the monkey army. Wherever 
the monkeys laid down a stone, the squirrel lay down a pebble. The 
animal continued on this course for quite a while. Seeing the squirrel, 
the monkeys laughed. Then one monkey picked the squirrel up and 
tossed it to the side, saying, “Out of the way, you little runt! We're 
busy working.” The squirrel began to wail. Lord Ram saw this, He 
took up the squirrel and placed it in his loving lap. He spoke to the 
monkeys, “Hey, monkeys! You're doing all that is in your power, and 
so is the squirrel. So don’t pretend you're better!” Lord Ram stroked 
the squirrel’s back very lovingly, and the Lord's loving fingerprin's 
remain to this day on the back of the squirrel.’ 

The late Pandit Som Dutt told the best Ramayana stories, For 
him, it was as though the events had happened just the other yh 
He had memorized the Gulistan. He performed puja rites with a 
utmost respect and humility, He smeared on a large prayer ™ athe , 
his forchead. For Eid, he would don a long, Maslin-style jak? vith 
stu ef se el 

ive us Eid gifts. And with the same carefil! fe 


A 
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Abba Jani would attend events at his house during Alli and Diwali, 
Pandit Ganga Dutt was very carefiil. He did not dust Abba Jani’s 
distinguished face with red Holi powder or shower him with any other 
colours. Abba Jani thought it was nonsense and that these Hindu customs 
qwere heresy for Muslims. But friendship carries certain obligations, 
so until he died, Abba Jani attended religious holidays at his friend's 
house. He allowed himself to take at least a little cardamom and anise. 
So he celebrated the friend's festivals in this way. But whatever Pandit 
Som Dutt didn't do to my father, he did to me. He would cover my | face 
with so much Floli powder that I looked like a monkey. Then Pandit 
Ganga Dutt would fill up the water syringe, and I would be doused 
with orange-coloured water. My father would continue to chew his 
cardamom and anise mixture and say nothing. He never intervened. 
Those men were the height of tolerance and care! 

These were the life and times of Abba Jani. He was born in 
Gulistan Mahal, and he died in Chiragh Haveli. He lived his life 
with restraint and forbearance. Once he found something of value, he 
adopted it in his life. He rose before dawn when the stars were still 
glimmering, exercised, bathed in cold water and then prayed the dawn 
prayer. After fajr, he ate breakfast, which consisted of leftover bread 
spread with honey and broth. Then he went to his dispensary. Every 
season—awinter, summer, monsoons—his routine remained the same, 
and he always wore the same clothes. In summer, he wore coarse cotton 
churidars, a muslin kurta and a long embroidered jacket. And that is 
exactly what he wore in the dead of winter as well. But how healthy he 
twas! Let alone catch a cold in winter, he never so much as sneezed! He 
hept all thirty-two teeth till his end, and bis eyesight was as strong as 
ithad ever been. 

Abba Jani lived free of worry and heartache. In bis old age, his 
ore worry was who would take over the family. He wrung bis bands, 
ia about how he had sent his two sons to Aligarh and look what 

“sings bad returned upon him! The one son had renounced Islam, 
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and the other had become a British civil servant! This one Matter pp 
hung over Abba Jani’s head; nevertheless, up till his end, Alig je 
seemed at peace. He died with no writhing, no fanfare at aij As a 
as he lay down, his body jerked one time and his eyes closed. We beton 
to God and to Him we shall return. Because this §00d-for-nor, hing sie 
his eldest son, the responsibility of burying Abba Jani fell to me. When 
I stood in the open grave, I swear with God as my witness that g sweet 
scent wafted up from the gravesite, and when Abba Jani’s blessed conpse 
was passed into my hands, it was as light as a flower. Iwas shocked, my 
God! He had been such a hefty man, such a well-built man, yet in that 
moment, he didn’t feel like a corpse but a stem of flowers! 

When Abba Jani’s funeral procession left Chiragh Haveli, with 
it went the sweetness of the house. It had been a refuge. The clinic 
was always full of the sick, and the reception room was bustling with 
guests. Now the clinic was dead. The reception room was empty. There 
were no more comings and goings. Abba Jani had been the last of our 
family’s great doctors. After he died, there was no one to carry on the 
family’s benevolent legacy. Abba Jani took with him to the grave all 
the knowledge of this noble art. His grief scored my heart. But what 
was there to do? We cannot escape our personalities. Abba Jani did try 
to teach me in his way, but fate had not blessed him with this skill, or 
perbaps it was my fate to become enamoured of foreign customs. Abba 
Jani’s good name did end up helping me. I was appointed the Deputy 
District Collector. But I was very bad at this job. I was always on the 
move. Hardly had I settled in one godforsaken town when I would be 
transferred to another horrible place. I did like one town, but 1 suffered 
in another way there. God, please spare the traveller such sore 
Thad already experienced a hundred types of grief, but when [fell : 
love in that town, all the other hardships seemed trivial. My friends ‘ 
was a heartless city, The joys of love seemed a world away. When 2 
coquette granted me one glance, my longing grew. After 50 many 


F . ent 
and tribulations, after suffering so much disgrace, at last the mom 
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had come when we were to meet. But what happened? When I asked 
for her love, she became angry. She turned her back on me, and I never 
saw her again. All my days there were lost. I sat in a catatonic trance. 
I sank into despair. 
Then I went home for the holidays. When Abba Jani saw me, he 
could not believe his eyes. He had seen all the ups and downs of the 
past. People had come to his clinic who did not seem to be suffering 
from any illness, and yet they were the most sick. Abba Jani thought 
long and hard about how to cure me, and he decided to quickly find me 
a suitable bride. At the same time, he made sure that I was transferred 
far away from the previous town. The prescription worked. New 
responsibilities preoccupied me. Out of sight is out of mind. When I left 
that town, the thought of its pleasures left as well. And yet, whenever 
I think of those days, my heart quickens. When the storm had passed, I 
started paying more attention to my responsibilities as a government 
official. I started carrying out my duties with fervour. When up for 
promotion, I steadily rose in the ranks. Eventually, I became the 
Deputy Collector. I carried out the duties of this office so well and 
provided such service to the British government that the powers that 
be rewarded me with the office of Honorary Magistrate, whose duties 
I am still performing. The majesty found in the compassion of the 
Joreign government is directly tied to the splendour of the profession of 
my ancestors. How can you compare them? Today is today, yesterday 
has gone. As the colour of the sky changes bit by bit, I find myself 
growing fearful of the future. May Chiragh Haveli last for ever, but 
a feeling of foreboding lurks in my heart. Something betokens ill. 


All at once, I noticed that Ashiyana’s walls and roof were 
completely flat. My heart sank. At first, I hadn’t noticed. There's 
a strange intoxication with a new house. It has a sort of magic that 
hides its blemishes and faults. Usually, the effects of the weather 
break the magic, and the house’s defects become visible. I noticed 
this defect in the house due to the birds. I saw that they were 
chipping at it, removing little bits, then flying over to the nearby 
treetops to chatter and chirp. This behaviour surprised me, and 
I was disappointed. I had hoped that birds of all different sorts 
would make their homes on Ashiyana, and the air would be full 
of birdsong. That was my expectation. Houses with good perches 
are an undeniable attraction for birds. No matter how long their 
journey, if they happen to see a house with good perches along 
their way, they stop for sure, even if just for a second. 

At first, I interpreted the behaviour of the birds to mean ime 
Ashiyana was still so new that its walls and roof were unfamiliat 
to the birds. Maybe the walls seemed to obstruct their viow of 
the wide horizon. I hoped that with the changing of the oe 
the disappointment of the birds would grow less, and they © a 
come to like particular places, that every time they ma if 
the house they would stop there, and that some birds would ¢ 


ad 
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to like these corners so much that when they perched there, they 
would forget that they had somewhere else to go. Falcons, pigeons 
and hawks are the kinds of birds that generally grow to like good 
Jookouts. Birds that eat seeds and grain, such as sparrows or crows, 
fike flat walls and rooflines, but what they like most is a courtyard 
nearby where they can forage easily for food. But raptors like to 
perch high up. Imagine how a Chinese pigeon disappears high 
into the sky, and as it descends, it’s pulled in the direction of high 
ledges. But I realized that Ashiyana offered neither good lookouts 
nor good protection. What attraction did it have? 

J was mad at myself for not having thought of this during 
the construction. At the time, all I could think about was bricks, 
bricks, bricks. I didn’t stop to think about what shape the bricks 
would take. Zubaidah was in charge of the details, but she didn’t 
care about birds. 

Then I got mad at Sajid. I had entrusted the house’s design 
to him. He had worked with me in the office. He was younger 
than me, and gradually, we had become good friends. But then 
he left for America and trained there to become a modern 
architect. When he came back, he fell into his new line of work 
and was very busy. We never saw each other. But when the idea 
of the house sprang up, I went to go see him. He was very happy 
to see me. When I told him about the house, he got excited. 
‘Ikhlaq, my friend, T’'ll take care of designing your house. I'll 
make your little plot feel like twice its size.’ At the time, J liked 
the design. But afterwards, I felt differently. I went to see him. 
‘Sajid, why did you make the house so Western? It seems like in 
America you also learnt how to make fun of your poor friends 
back home?’ 

‘Is there something missing?” 

Yes—a parapet.’ 

‘A Parapet? What are those?’ 


Thtizat Husath 


turrets,’ 


‘Okay, okay, I 


understand what a tur 
asked me to design 


Tet is, But, IkhI 
a 

a house, not a castle.’ % You 

‘No, no, a castle j 


ant our son to be abl 


during the monsoon.” T told him, “Sir, 


banyan!” 


‘Tkhlaq, maybe you don’t feel this 


already cha; 
walls, but the time of hi 
it’s air conditioning,’ 


your house has tiny 


‘T can't afford air conditioning, T can only afford a sweet-grass 
screen.’ 

‘Tkhlaq, 
When you c: 


; ? 
where are you going to find a Sweet-grass screens 
an’t even get pure salt or chilli 
going to get a real sweet- 


house—just go buy an air 


pepper, where are you 

the 
8rass screen? You spent so much on 
conditioner, will you?” 
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For everything I said, Sajid had a retort. Finally, I stood up. 
‘Sajid, whatever you say, there’s one thing I won't be able to forgive 
you for.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘For such a big house, you didn’t find a way to build a single 
parapet.” 

Sajid laughed. Then, as I was leaving, he said, ‘Ikhlaq, I’m not 
going to let a bird perch ruin my reputation as a modern architect.’ 

When I spoke to Zubaidah about this, she didn’t see what the 
fuss was about. In fact, her reaction was just the opposite—she 
blamed me. ‘Tkhlaq, when the house was being built, I told you 
the workers weren’t to be trusted. I couldn’t supervise them all the 
time. How many times did I ask you to help out, and to correct 
them when things went awry? But you wouldn’t listen to me. Now 
all you see are faults.’ She quickly turned to Bujan. ‘Bujan, do you 
hear what your son is saying” 

Bujan was lost in thought, but hearing her name, she perked 
up. ‘What’s that?’ 

Your son doesn’t like this house. He says it has shoddy 
construction.’ 

‘What's shoddy about it, son?” 

So I had to explain myself again. ‘Bujan, do you remember 
how Chiragh Haveli’s roof had such pretty ja/i walls on every side? 
And how every corner had a turret?” 

Bujan took the bait. ‘Chiragh Haveli’s turrets were so beautiful 
that it looked like a castle. They were so tall you could see them 
from the train station. With God as my witness, it was the tallest 
building in town, and if ‘you went through its big gates ina howdah, 
you would think you were entering a castle.’ 

Suddenly, Chiragh Haveli’s large main gate came to mind, 
with its two large fish on either side of the arched top. Well, it 
was a mansion, and its gates were designed for an elephant to 
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pass through. Even if they didn’t have elephants, You stil 

to consider the prestige of the residents, Back then, even a | 
houses had wide and imposing doors, The gate had thick bwin = 
doors studded with decorative brass nails, matching columns ri 

and left with raised watchmen seats; the deep walls in Which jt re 

set had impressive, spacious niches. In comparison to these doors 
Ashiyana’s doors felt so ordinary. Now, houses have Zates built 
for cars, but the strange thing is that as our vehicles have gotten 
smaller, we too have been diminished. 


Anyway, I knew that I couldn’t wish Ashiyana away. I wou 
have to live with it. The monsoons had already come, 
first thing I did was plant a night-flowering jasmine in on 
of the lawn. I had to get birds to come to Ashiyana some way or 
another, so I thought that perhaps they would be more likely to | 
come if there were some sweet-smelling trees. 

But don’t ask about the monsoons. With the first heavy rains, 
the roof started leaking. Then Zubaidah felt the house wasn’t 
what she had thought it was. Now she regretted she hadn’t gone 
up to look after things during the setting of the roof. She cursed 
the construction foreman for scrimping on materials. He had used 
too much sand in the cement mix. The roof kept leaking. When 
the storm clouds gathered overhead, Zubaidah and I had different 
reactions. I wanted a heavy rainfall, and Zubaidah hoped that the 
clouds would pass with only a little thunder and lightning. Twould 
o out to the veranda to enjoy the rain, and Zubaidah would pick 
up her rosary and race to the back where there was a small acon 
tree. This tree was on the property, to begin with, and nails 
had wanted to chop it down so that it wouldn’t get in the way 
things, but I hadn’t allowed it. During the monsoon, it eth 
its worth to her. She would run for it as soon as the storm clo 
appeared and tie her rosary to the tree. 

‘What are you doing?’ I asked. 
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"This is a Fatima rosary. If you tie it to a courtyard tree, it 


won't rain. 
But, Zul 
and the hot winds to come back, do you?” 
‘Say what you want, but you don’t understand how much I 


baidah, it’s the monsoons. You don’t want the heat 


suffer when the roof leaks.’ 
What the monsoon proved about the roof would be proven 


in time about the rest of the house. Doubt spread. Whenever 
Zubaidah found a crack in a wall, she would begin to worry about 
the house’s foundation. Now it became my role to assuage her 
doubts. 

‘Zubaidah, the foundation’s fine.’ 

‘How do you know? Only time will tell, Zubaidah said 
despondently. Then she added, ‘I’m afraid of what will happen 
when the house settles.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘After a house is built, it settles. And sometimes when it 
settles, it crumbles altogether.’ 

But her worries weren’t long-lasting. They left with the 
monsoon. When the rains left, it was as though they had never 
come. She was as happy about the house as before, and I grew 
worried again. 

‘Zubaidah, there are no built-in cupboards in this house.’ 

‘What?’ she replied, surprised at my complaint. 

‘You should have a couple of built-in cupboards in a house. 
Niches, you know, so that when the electricity is cut for hours, 
you have somewhere good to burn a candle. Tf we had a niche, we 
could put a candlestick there, and it would light up the room.” 

‘Sure, and then it would get discoloured with candle smoke, 
sis how pretty would the room be then?” Zubaidah said, joking 
i. i ‘Tkhlaq, you should have stayed back in your Chiragh 

aveli,’ 
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When Bujan heard this, she spoke up, ‘My dear 


& Mian Jan said just stay 


'Y wander to the end of the earth> But 


you're exactly 
here, See what 


died, and we left. But fate wasn’t kind. He died as soon as w, 
here? ha 
‘Good for him,’ I said. 

‘And what does that mean» 


Tm telling the truth, Bujan. He saved himself from a lot of 
suffering.’ 


But my unhappiness over the house didn’t end. From one 
thing to another, a string of worries fol 


lowed, and my unhappiness 
only grew and grew. I mention 


ed the loans I had accepted from 
the office, from housing boards, from various banks and, lastly, 
the little loans of 2000 or so rupees I had got from friends. ] had 


thought that understanding the difficulties I was facing, 
would ask for their money last. But it was my friends 
the banks and boards who couldn’t wait. They started 
their money back, and they all did so at the same time. When I 
went to a bank for another loan, they reminded me that I hadn't 


even presented the first repayment instalment, and without that, 
they couldn’t lend me any more money. 


my friends 
more than 
demanding 


‘Zubaidah, no one is giving me any time to pay back their loans’ 

‘How typical! The heartless wretches! How are you going to 
get them to leave us alone” 

‘IfT paid them all back at once, we'd have to starve. And even 
then, not everyone would get paid. After all, on one income, how 
many can I pay off 

diene need to look for another job. One little sie 
isn’t enough. And in your line of work, you don’t get any bt 
either,’ 


‘But what should I do? I can’t think of anything.” 
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Well, you'll have to do something. Look at everyone else— 
they're earning money in all sorts of ways, No one’s relying on just 
one thing.’ 

First, it was the pressure of the lenders, then it was Zubaidah’s 
pressure. I had to figure out a way to earn more money. Then J 
remembered Mr Siddiqui, and I thought my worries were over, 
Mr Siddiqui had worked in our office’s accounting department. It 
wasn't a job with a big salary, and he came and went from work on 
abike. But one day, he showed up ona scooter. People in the office 
were both surprised and happy for him. They bought him sweets to 
celebrate. But there are always jealous types in an office who hate 
to see anyone succeed, and Mr Siddiqui became the special target 
of one of these evil co-workers. Problems arose. Discrepancies 
were found in his accounting. According to several people, he was 
embezzling money. Legal proceedings began, but people spoke up 
on his behalf, and the case was dropped. Yet he still resigned. When 
he left, all the nonsense stopped. He started his business—a small 
daily publication that became a hit in under six months, and by the 
end of the year, he had retired the scooter for a car. Mr Siddiqui and 
Thad got on well from the start. One time he had come up to me and 
said, Tkhlaq, we should do something together.’ 

‘What do you mean? 

‘Write something for me.’ 

“Mr Siddiqui, what are you talking about? Ask writers to write. 
What do I know about that noble art?” 

‘You've read so many books that if you wanted, you could 
Write one too,’ 

‘Reading books doesn’t mean that you can write them. I don’t 

eny that I read a lot, but I can’t write.’ 

Tkhlag, if you try just once, you'll see how easy it is. Why don’t 


yen ‘ranslate an English spy novel for me? You must read those, 
Night? 
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‘No, Mr Siddiqui, I really can’t,’ 


“Have some courage. I promise you that you'll have nothing to 
complain about when it comes to me. I 


Suarantee that in Under g 
year you'll say goodbye to the bother of tickshaws and hello toa 
car,’ 

Then a little while later, hi 
changed. ‘Tkhlaq, 
compassion of G, 
Now think about 


€ returned, Now his Strategy had 
think about how due to your prayers and the 
od you earn enough to put food on your table. 
what you can do for Pakistan,’ 

‘Good idea,’ I said. What else could I have said? 

‘T realized this when Iwas visiting the Middle East. You know 


that my publication is doing well there, so I did a survey. There’s a 


big market. There are many possibilities there for someone willing 
to work. Right now India has made inroads. They have spread 


their culture with great success. I thought that we could do the 
same. After all, we have our own culture, literature and art. So can 
you help us in this respect? You'll like writing. Write a book about 
Pakistani culture that will be the last word on the subject. There’s 
a great need for such a book.’ 
‘Mr Siddiqui, you know that ’m a zero when it comes to 
writing.’ 

‘You're selling yourself short. We'll talk about it later. At any 
rate, you can advise me on this.’ 


‘Yes, I'm ready to do that. But I don’t know how valuable my 
advice will be.’ 

‘Let’s leave that for now. It’s good enough that you've agreed 
to be my adviser. Think up some plan that will help my goals. 
If you do that, I'll have nothing to complain about. I'll help you 
however much I can,’ 4 

I promised. But then all the wrangling about the house eee 
up. Building a house drove me to my wit’s end, and I never ve 
a chance to get back to him. Once or twice, I even got message 
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from him, but I was so wrapped up in the house that I couldn't go 
see him. 

So now I thought I'd go back to talk to him. I thought long 
and hard about what exactly about the arts and literature I should 
write and how I should write it. Mr Siddiqui was very happy to see 
me and greeted me very warmly. When I reminded him of what 
he had said, he turned dour. ‘Ikhlaq, I begged so much and you did 
nothing. Now it’s too late.’ 

‘Why? What happened? Pakistan doesn’t need to promote 
itself any more?” 

‘No, that’s not it. Actually, marshal law has put a stop to all 
business, and censorship has made it so that you can’t publish 
anything substantial.’ 

This struck a heavy blow. I felt defeated. But we talked for a 
while about this and that, about the good times of the past, trying 
to make ourselves feel better about our suffering. Then he said, 
‘Tkhlaq, there’s one project you could give me your advice on.’ 

‘What? 

‘Can you think of anyone to write a book about Islamic banking” 

‘Mr Siddiqui, you'll need an economics expert.’ 

‘Ikhlaq, I’m sorry, but I've asked around. Economists don’t 
know anything about Islam.’ He stopped for a moment. ‘Tkhlaq, if 
you wrote something on this. . .’ 

‘Me?’ Asking me this startled me. ‘Mr Siddiqui, T’ve read 
absolutely nothing on that!’ 

‘Ikhlaq, I’m not after something deeply learned. It just should 
sound good.’ 

Textracted myself with difficulty from this line of questioning. 

‘Well, enough of that. There’s another project I was thinking 
Of. Praise be to God, you know Farsi really well. I remember that 
You used to recite Hafiz Shirazi poems. I can use your knowledge 
of Farsi,’ 
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‘That sounds good. I can edit a collection of Flafiz’s no 

‘A collection of Hafiz...” Mr Siddiqui began dtiheae a 
‘No, Ikhlaq. Hafiz’s time has come and gone. Who 
now?” 


emplatively 
Il read hitn 


‘Mr Siddiqui, what are you saying? Hafiz is eternal’ 

‘No, Ikhlagq, even in Iran no one reads Hafiz, 
poetry that has a message. Poetry about roses a 
wine cups and pitchers—that’s tired nostalgia,’ 

I was surprised. ‘Mr Siddiqui, you've started to sound like 
rank-and-file revolutionary,’ : 

‘God forbid! I hate revolutionaries. They've ruined our 
country. They've made the entire younger generation irreligious, 
You know, I’m tired of the Islamic revolution. Oh, never mind, 
that’s not what I wanted to talk about. We have a lot of literature 
on the Iranian revolution. Putting all those books together, you 
could write a good Urdu book on the Islamic revolution, Tkhlag, 
you could do it. It would be of service to Urdu, and to Islam, 

‘But me? No, I think it would be too hard for me, Mr Siddiqui’ 

‘Okay,’ he said, disappointed. ‘Whatever you want. But 
recommend someone who can—they don’t have to bea noteworthy 
intellectual, just someone good at Farsi. I'll gather all the materials. 
He'll just have to put two and two together.’ 

When I got home, I sat in a funk for a while. I felt exhausted. 

‘Tkhlaq, what's wrong? You're so quiet,’ Zubaidah questioned 


Now people ik 
ind Nightingales, 


‘I went to see Mr Siddiqui.’ states 
‘Oh, I'd forgotten about that. Did you two agree on something? 
‘No.’ k 
‘No? I thought you were sure something was going t0 we 
out.’ 

‘From what he had first said—yes.’ 


‘And so what happened?” 
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«What happened was that the times have changed. And I’ve 
fallen behind.’ 

This seemed to deflate her. She rose silently and went into 
the kitchen. Several minutes later, she came out of the kitchen 
and went to the backyard. She stood there on her tiptoes on two 
bricks and looked around the little open space. This had become 
Zubaidah’s habit. At least once a day, when the housework let up 
or when she needed a break, she would go to the back to look out 
over the backyard. Women confined to the home take so much 
pleasure in looking outside. A window that opens on to the world 
or a wall from which they can look becomes a refuge. They look 
out so happily. This is their outing. Even if there’s nothing really 
to look at, the change in scenery lessens the sense of drudgery 
inside. From inside the cramped walls of the home, your eyes can 
flee toward the open horizon. It's a voyage. With your eyes, your 
spirit too can enter into the wider world and relax. This was true 
for Zubaidah, but maybe for her it was more meaningful. I felt 
so after the hanging. The backyard was more meaningful, more 
mysterious for Zubaidah than before. 

Bujan looked restlessly back at Zubaidah as she sat on her 
stool on the veranda. Then she could restrain herself no longer. 
‘My dear, stop doing that. Come here.’ 

Zubaidah returned to sit next to Bujan. 

‘My dear, I don’t like how you go over there to stand and stare 
outside. Please stop it. It makes me uneasy.’ 

‘Bujan, ever since that day, it’s so quiet over there. I never see 
anyone, and I never hear anything.’ 

‘You can hear alot at night. That good-for-nothing watchman 
bac making a racket at midnight and it goes on till dawn prayers.’ 

But where do they all go during the day? It’s so desolate. The 
tien always closed. I don’t think it’s ever opened since that day. 
€ there’s no one inside,’ 


a 


| 
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Bujan heaved a heavy sigh. ‘Who knows whose sons they | 
were? All three were young. The poor souls.’ 

‘They weren't poor souls.’ 

‘My dear, what do we know about who they were and what 
they did?’ 

‘Bujan, they must have done something.’ Zubaidah was going 
to say something else, but she stopped herself. 

‘Well, they must have,’ Bujan agreed. Then she said, Who 
knows what came over those poor souls, or what was clouding 
their minds?’ 

Zubaidah said nothing in response. We sat there motionless 
for quite a while. 


Tired from my workday, I had just returned home when Zubaidah 
thrust a business-size envelope in my hand. 

‘What is it?” 

‘Read it.’ 

I turned the envelope over in my hand. It was from the 
Housing Finance Corporation. ‘Okay, okay, it’s about the loan. 
That's all right. Now for sure we'll have to start paying them back.’ 

‘Tt’s not a demand for payment. It’s a notice,” Zubaidah said 
angrily. ‘You've no clue what this it? They're going to foreclose on 
the house.’ 

As soon as I heard this, I slit open the envelope. I read it 
hastily. It really was a notice, and the notice didn’t mince words. 
It put it clearly that we would have to repay all our debts with 
interest in fifteen days to keep the house. Under the authority of 
the Housing Department, the house would be repossessed. I was 
worried about where I was going to get the money and how. But I 
didn’t let on and pretended that it wasn’t anything to worry about. 

Tl look into it, I said. 

Zubaidah had not been expecting such a restrained reaction. 

‘Read it carefully, A flippant “I'll look into it” isn’t good 
‘nough, What are we going to do? How can we gather so much 
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money in fifteen days? I told you that if you didn’t keep paying the 
loans down each month, the interest would be too much. But you 
didn’t listen to me.’ 

‘Zubaidah, you know just how many loans we have to repay 
each month. Whenever a payment is due, they send a notice for it. 
But, in any event, we couldn't pay them all.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘If we paid back each and every loan we took to build the house, 
how would we eat? We'd have nothing left for our expenses.’ 

‘If we can’t eat, then we won't.’ 

I remembered how when we were taking on loans to build 
the house and I was so worried, Zubaidah had announced with 
great confidence that our house would get built, that all the loans 
would be repaid, and if we had a house, then fasting wasn’t of any 
consequence. If we couldn't eat, we'd eat less and we'd eat plain 
food, and all the loans would be repaid. But after we got the house 
built, where did this awareness go? Household expenses went 
along as before, and to furnish the new house, there were more 
expenses. And the loans didn’t lighten at all. | was supposed to pay 
an instalment on each of the loans every month. Good lord! I had 
to choose which one to pay off and which one to leave. Whichever 
loan payment was past due, they sent a reminder. 

In fact, our honeymoon in that house was exceedingly brief. 
The first days were very happy. For the first time in my life, 1 
understood what it meant to live in your own home. Such peace 
and comfort came with being able to sleep beneath my own roof! 
But when the first payments on the loans became due and the 
notices came around, the other part of reality reared its ugly head. 
Bujan had only spoken to me about how if a person doesn’t have 
a corner to himself, then he’s homeless. Despite all my resistance, 
this idea had taken root inside me, I had started to think that J felt 
unsettled because I lacked a house. If I had a house, then I'd feel 
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connection to something. But after just several days in the 
now house, ] felt even more at a loss than before. The loans to the 
Housing Finance Corporation, to the banks, to the accounting 
department at work—and where else?—all made me feel at loose 
aide Maybe that’s the earmark of our new era: however much 
energy one puts into attaining peace of mind, it is repaid with that 
many more worries; however many new things one buys, one feels 


some 


only that much more uncomfortable; however much one tries to 
organize life, just that many more things fall apart. With a house, 
you're damned if you do, damned if you don’t. If you build it, 
youlll regret it, but if you don’t build it, you'll regret it. But now I 
thought that the anxiety I had felt before was better. 

‘Well, there’s no reason to get bent out of shape now,’ I said, 
trying to shorten our conversation. ‘I won’t go to work tomorrow. 
Til get us out of this. P’ll arrange something.’ 

‘If you were someone who planned like that, then you would 
have done it already. Today you say that you'll do something 
tomorrow. Tomorrow you'll say that you'll do something the 
next day. If you let time tick away in this procrastination, those 
bloodsuckers will be outside our door auctioning it off” 

Bujan had been listening silently, but now she spoke up. ‘To 
hell with those bastards. I dare them to come auction off our 
house!’ 

‘Let’s let it go till morning. We'll see what we can do then,’ 
I said, trying to put an end to the talk for the night. 

‘When I said to go buy some extra rice to have around the 
house because you never know what might happen, then too you 
said, “Let’s deal with it tomorrow!” 

‘Some extra rice? Bujan began. ‘Daughter, how long is a little 
extra rice going to last? What nonsense! If riots start up, they don’t 
end overnight. What’s a little extra rice going to do? The markets 
will be empty. You won't be able to buy anything.’ 
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‘Bujan, I have a good amount of flour, and I'll get more, ] have 
a lot of lentils, too.’ 

‘That’s nothing but daily necessities. You won't be able to get 
meat. We'll have to live on lentils.’ 

‘T should order even more lentils then. Salt, pepper, Coriander, 
garlic, onions—everything—there’s no telling what might happen,’ 

I was shocked by their conversation. It seemed as though 
my wife and my mother were gravely exchanging their views on 
something of great importance; many basic matters had been 
arranged, and in this, there had been absolutely no need to 
consult me. 

‘What's this? What war is about to break out?’ 

‘Do you hear this, Bujan? Do you hear what your son is 
asking? Zubaidah said in a mocking tone. 

‘Son, if you're living in the world, why not keep up on news 
of the world? You get to go out in the world, so you should know 
more than us. Sitting here, we've heard so much. Naseeban Bua 
was saying how there are riots everywhere. If they grow more 
frequent, the streets will flow with blood.’ 

‘Really? 

Zubaidah couldn’t let this go. ‘Bujan, listen to what your son 
says! He’s acting like he doesn’t know! Listening to him talk like 
this makes my blood boil.’ 

‘Son, my dear, what fantasy are you living in? There are cries 
going up all around us. You don’t know anything about this? 

‘He only knows as much as Comrade tells him.’ 

‘But that good-for-nothing Comrade knows everything about 
the world. What else does he do? He has no one to care for 
nowhere to go. He roams around like a stray cat.’ 

‘People are now calling him all sorts of things,’ Zubaidah said. 
‘Mavechan Bua asked me why he comes around here. She said hes 
4 Sussian spy, Bujan heard this and was shocked.’ 


¢ 
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‘So he’s a Russian spy, so what? What do we have against 
Russia? If someone comes around whispering rumours, let them, 
What's the problem with Russia? It’s not like we matter to them.’ 

I saw that we had gone from the repayment of the loans to 
Russia. It was my good luck. Zubaidah seemed to let the matter 
go. After talking a little more, we finished. Bujan reminded us that 
she had to pray before going to bed. She got up, and I did as well, 
pleading that I was tired and wished to go to bed. 

In the morning, Zubaidah shook me awake. Those days 
were gone when my cyes opened at dawn on their own accord 
and I would go enjoy the rising sun’s first light. I had returned to 
sleeping in. Zubaidah would wake me up and say, ‘Hey, you don’t 
have to go to work today?’ This had become our routine. Now, she 
had new reasons for waking me up. ‘Remember you have to get 
some money for the loans.’ ‘Get up, will you? You have to go to 
the bank. Today is the last day to pay off the property tax.’ But that 
day she didn’t say anything. She was likely still upset. 

I got up and went to the bathroom. Then I went out to 
sit on the veranda. As soon as breakfast was served, the day’s 
guests began to arrive. I was beginning to feel more secure in my 
footing, but recalling what Zubaidah had said the previous night 
put me back in my usual uncertainty. One fakir told his story like 
this: all his limbs would rattle off to some corner every night at 
bedtime, but when he got up in the morning, they would all be 
where they were needed, and as if nothing had cver happened, 
he would get up. But for me, as soon as the day began, my limbs 
started misbehaving, and as soon as J left the house, they would 
take off for wherever. 

The morning guests I had mentioned must be explained. In 
the little &reen patch at the front of the house, the night-flowering 
Jasmine that I had planted had grown. Next to it, there was a 
Pomegranate tree, and near that, a golden rain tree. The house 


SSS 
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wasn’t a grand mansion like Chiragh Haveli, where g neem 
tamarind tree could spread out its branches. I was resticteg 
planting short and skinny trees. But along with the night-floweri iM 
jasmine, the pomegranate and the golden rain tree, I planted ie 
bushes and vines—different kinds of jasmine and some roses, ; 

With all these trees and bushes, the yard quickly became 
green. So what guests came? Those little, inconspicuous birds tha 
eat grain and seeds. Houses that have beams have more Scope for 
these birds to build their nests. Once a beam starts to bow a little, 
the birds will gather up a little nesting material and start to roost, 
Once they have a nest established, they’re basically eating and 
drinking with the family. But our house didn’t have any desirable 
corner in which they could nest. Nevertheless, they began to come 
around at breakfast time. 

As soon as we had moved in, I started eating breakfast on 
the veranda. I don’t know how this pleasant custom arose, but 
I gradually realized that when I ate breakfast there, I would see 
nervous birds flitting about. Some would grow impatient and fly 
up to sit on the table and look longingly at the toast on my plate. 
Seeing this, I welcomed them with an open heart and made sure 
to let them join me. I would break off the crusts of the toast and 
spread them around. They would happily peck at these crumbs 
and then suddenly fly up on to the roof. Their familiarity with 
me grew so much in this daily activity that some began to fly to 
the table, flit suddenly away and then pounce on my toast. And 
I didn’t mind. The only thing I objected to was that even in such 
circumstances, a bird won't trust a human. They're very suspicious 
very mistrustful. Even if they trust you, it’s not deep trust. wid 
just a little noise they fly off. For crows, it’s the worst. For Loe 
it’s like a disease; they're always on edge. They think everyon? A 
harassing them. If you offer them a bit of bread, they'll come A 
away. But that doesn’t mean for one moment that they trust ; 
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person giving it to them. Crows never learn to trust. And for this 
reason, nothing ever surprises them. But with other birds, it’s clear 
that they trust you, but if the slightest thing happens, then they 
don't trust you again. I kept thinking I had won their trust, but if 
I happened to cough loudly or sneeze, it was immediately ruined. 
They would eat their fill, fly away and come back, but it took only 
one time to see that they didn’t really trust me. 

Whether or not they trust people, birds are entirely without 
formality. In eating and drinking, they have no shame. At 
breakfast time, they would come close by. Well, nightingales 
are actually very reserved. One day, I sawa nightingale hovering 
nearby. It hesitated to come any closer. I took the object of 
its fascination—my toast—and broke it into crumbs beneath 
the night-flowering jasmine. After hesitating, the nightingale 
flew from the night-flowering jasmine to the pomegranate. 
Then, little by little, it hopped down from a branch, picked 
up a scrap of toast in its beak, then flew back up to the branch. 
Then it looked me at only as a bird could. It inspected my 
movements. Then after satisfying itself, it hopped back down. 
It took another piece in its beak and again flew back to the 
branch in the same manner. This went on for the first couple of 
days. By the third day, it seemed a little more comfortable. On 
the fourth day, it wasn’t alone. It came with a male. From then 
on, they both showed up for their picnic breakfast, and their 
Presence in the shade of the night-flowering jasmine gave the 
Proceedings an extra dignity. 

Several days later, I noticed two sparrows show for the first 
ae and now the pageant was complete. But when a crow crashed 
i sien, and then proceeded to gobble up the food, I didn’t bee ‘ 
fis ie set pes the food and took over the scene so aggressive 4 
eos ¢ other birds had to wait in the wings, and though I trie 
nd over to scare it away, the crow was very defiant. Then I 


~~ 


thought about what I had against crows. After all, they're by 
too. In the ancient songs, they were called by a differens nat 
And I realized that the name made a big difference, When] wlll 
them by their ancient name, I thought of them differently, iat 
realized then that my mind was caught up in Superficialities M 
objections had been prejudices. vy 
Then someone else showed up in this conference of the birds 

In the shade of the night-flowering jasmine, the birds realized 
that there was a squirrel in their midst. At first, this caused some 
angst. But the squirrel didn’t pay them any heed. It had a very 
workmanlike attitude. It would take a bit of bread in its paws and 
put it in its mouth just as a human would break off little bread. In 
the end, the birds grew to accept the squirrel and a general accord 
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was reached. 

Every morning during breakfast, I would break off the crusts 
of bread and scatter them in crumbs beneath the night-flowering 
jasmine. The birds would be waiting. As soon as the crumbs were 
spread, the birds would appear from all directions and start pecking 
away. The nightingales would arrive. Some of the sparrows would 
beat them there, and some would get there afterwards. The squirrel 
would come running along the walls and leap towards the food to 
join in on breakfast. Crows came from time to time. When they 
came, they swooped down, caused a fuss, then flew away. 

This was when I finally began to feel more put together. bie 
I saw this beautiful pageantry benefit from the food I'd ae 
began to feel more settled. I felt I had come into my ow Tha 
found tranquillity . . . ice 

‘Have you lost your mind? You're not going to the ° ai 
today,’ Zubaidah said, and with this everything fell ap att aie 
‘Remember? You have to go pay back the housing board. 

‘T know,’ 


A 
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I knew it. But the night-flowering jasmine had cast a spell 
over me. The birds pecked at the food and flew away. But the tree 
wouldn’t let me go. 

The first hints of summer had descended. The heat of the 
afternoon sun had begun to grate, but at dawn and dusk, there was 
still a pleasant coolness in the air. With the coolness, the trees gave off 
adelicious smell. They started blooming in the evening and continued 
throughout the night, and in the dawn’s dim light, how happy and 
fragrant they looked! Their white and yellow blooms fell on the shaded 
ground to form a carpet. Slowly, so slowly, their blooms would fall to 
the ground, and the carpet would grow that much thicker. 

But what was this other scent that wasn’t that of the night- 
flowering jasmine? It was surprising at first to realize that it came 
from me. The night-flowering jasmine had brought out this scent. 
This is the problem with flowers. Smelling flowers, a person becomes 
sad. With their scent, a person remembers some distant street from 
the past, some heavenly home and all the wonderful scents that had 
been lost to time. I was startled that the scent reminded me of me, 
of what I had been and what I had become. But a wave of disbelief 
washed over me: I was only what I was right then in that moment 
in time. The other person wasn’t me. This thought transfixed me. 
Then I thought it would be best to step outside of myself to sce if 
that person wasn’t me after all and no one else. To see that person, I 
would have to take on another grammatical form. In the old stories, 
2 person could change bodily form. I would have to change from the 
first person to the third person, but how difficult is that! 


Those days were strange. I would think about her all day 
long... 


Thad sent ber a romance to read. When she phoned, I could tell that the 
Story had disturbed her. 
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Thhlag, is this story about me?’ she said, a bit upset. 

You? No, why?” 

‘Tt must be about me. You've written something about me, 

‘About me? What makes you think so?’ 

‘Stop pretending. You really don’t know?” 
But I wrote this story before I knew you, andnow...’ 
So? That doesn’t matter.’ 

I couldn't reply. Then I explicitly tried to write a story about her, 
and I sent it to her to read. 

She phoned. 

Tkhlaq, who's this girl in the story?” 

You.’ 

‘Me? Don’t kid around. Tell me the truth. Who is she?’ 

Te’s you.” 

‘Me? You sure know how to make fun of people. Tell me the truth. 
Who is she? And what is she to you? Or, no, don’t tell me—just tell me 
who she is.’ 

‘How can I convince you that it’s you?” 

‘It’s me? Please. How is it me? You’ve never even seen me.” 

‘What does it matter?’ 

She didn't say anything. She bung up. But then she called again. 
She seemed quite upset. Her voice quavered, ‘Okay, then tell me, Tkhlaq, 
who told you these things about me?’ 

‘A little bird.’ 

A little bird?’ 

‘Sure, a little bird,’ 

It had been none other than King Ratan Sen’s talking parrot 
Hiraman that had told him about how beyond the seven oceans 
there was a town called Sarandeep, where there was a hing wart 
Gandharv Sen, who had a beautifil daughter named Padmavat hah 
perfect woman, a moonflower, slender, with an elegant neck, agenerows 
bust, a flat, copper-toned stomach, a narrow waist, ample bip ana 
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marriageable age. So King Ratan Sen pulsed with desire and went to 
go see her. 

You mean that you didn’t see her.’ 
No.’ 


You're pulling my leg,’ Mumtaz, said, looking at me suspiciously, 

Tm telling you the truth. I've never met her. I've never seen her. 

‘So you don’t know what she’s really like.’ 

Tve never met her, so how would I know what she’s like?’ 

‘Okay,’ Mumtaz said, not knowing what else to say. Tkhlag, if 
you've never seen her, how can you be in love with her?’ 

‘This is just what I don’t understand.’ 

‘It’s nonsense. It’s not love.’ 

I couldn't figure it out. It was true—if I hadn’t ever met her, then 
how could I know what she was like, and how could I be in love with 
her? Maybe it was only a nagging feeling, a desire to meet her and see 
what she was like. 

‘How is it that you two know each other at all?’ 

‘One day I was late to work. I saw a nice fountain pen on my 

desk. I asked my peon about it, “Rehmat, what's this fountain pen?” 
“Sir, a lady left it. She said she had to make a phone call. I brought 
her here and said, ‘Ma’am, please phone from here.’ She wrote some 
things down while she was talking. Then she left. Then I saw she'd 
left her pen.” So I put the pen in my drawer so that if she came back 
for it, I could give it to her. The next day, she phoned to say she'd 
Sorgotten her pen on my desk. I told her I had it. She said she'd come 
Sor it at noon or half past noon the next day. I waited for her, but she 
never came, and she didn’t phone either. The next day, she phoned 
0 apologize that she hadn't been able to come. I replied with a little 
Joke at hey expense,’ 

What ‘joke? 
iy Pt “Look, your pen isn’t going to dau a@ princess’ shonifo : 

"She didn’t get it. So I said, ‘I mean like in mayths how a princess 
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loses a shoe in the commotion of coming back from the Weddin and 

how finding this shoe becomes a millstone for the poor prin ce, then 
it’s not going to be like that.” She started laughing so much, Pie, 
really, she was laughing so much L felt so good.’ “an, 

Really?’ 

‘She had such a great laugh.’ 

‘Then what happened?’ 

After that, her coming to get the pen kept on Setting postponed She 
Rept calling to apologize for not coming. So that’s how it began,’ 

Mumtaz roared with laughter. Tkhlaq, my friend, you told her the 
wrong joke!’ 

How?’ 

You made her into a princess. Now she’s like a princess for ‘you, 
You're bound to suffer a lot.’ 

‘So what should I do?’ 

‘Tell it to her straight. When she calls, tell her again that you're not 
going to wait for ever. Either she comes to get it, or you're going to give 
it to your typist as a present.’ 

Yes, that’s good.’ 

I resolved to be firm with her, but when she called, things got out 
of hand, and we talked on and on. Her voice was so clear over the 
phone, and when there was a pause in our conversation, I could hear 
her breathing. Her voice &rew more and more intimate, as though we 
were right next to each other and I could feel her warm breath and 
the heat of her body, as though we weren't talking over the phone at 
all. We talked on and on, and sometimes our voices were 50 quiet that 
it seemed like we had our two heads right next to the other and wert 
whispering. 

When I hung up the phone, I went outside and saw that it ae 
already evening. I was surprised that I had been on the phone. for? 
long: Thadn't expected that. As Twalked bome, looked at the ky @" 
the stars were Starting to come out. The shy felt so close, and the sta 


ud 


-— 


med 50 Dig, and it felt as though if you just reached out your hand, you 
a 
> ld grab 4 whole handful of them... 
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“You didn’t go in to work today? You had the loans to pay off, 
or did you not do that either?’ Zubaidah scolded, and the stars 
disappeared, and I returned to myself, my first-person life, my 
prison, where there was no sky and no stars. Those days when 
I had those phone conversations I had felt full of emotions, as 
though anything were possible, as though I wasn’t empty inside, 
but that I was bigger than myself. I was like a sky full of stars, like a 
sky heavy with twinkling stars. But now I felt dead. J felt frazzled. 
If 1 didn’t have the birds in the morning, if 1 didn’t have the night- 
flowering jasmine, I would be dead. 

Zubaidah was nagging me. Reluctantly, I got up and left the 
birds and the trees. I resigned myself to putting on my clothes and 
leaving the house. Outside, T hailed a rickshaw. 

On the way to Mall Road, the rickshaw suddenly tured around 
and started going back from where we had come. My rickshaw pulled 
up alongside another, and the two drivers talked as we rode back. 

‘What’s wrong?” 

‘The road ahead is closed.’ 

‘The road’s closed over here too?” 

‘Yes, it’s closed here too.’ 

My rickshaw driver tried another road. 

‘Where are you taking me?” 

‘Six, there must be a road open somewhere. Tm going to go 
through here.’ 

We got closer to the office, but then we stopped. 

Sir, the road’s closed here too. The whole Mall is blocked off.’ 
the i mass things difficult, I said, annoyed. ‘T have to go to 

Te no luck at all. The banks are sure to be closed.’ 

Then the tickshaw driver suddenly turned down an alley. 
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‘Now where are we going?’ 

‘Sir, this alley gets you close to the bank.’ 

The ride was rough, and with each bump in the to 
bounced off the seat. ‘Hey, if you don’t mind, would you be 
get me to the bank in one piece?” 

‘God willing, sir!’ 

This way was completely new for me, and I was Surprised that 
even though I went to the Mall every day, I still didn’t Tealize how 
many roads there were leading to it. But what did it matter? With 
just one incident, all the roads could be blocked off. 

As we left the alley, I saw the Mall just in front of Us, and 
across the street was the bank. I breathed a sigh of relief. But then, 
the rickshaw suddenly stopped. ‘Sir, it’s blocked here too. 

‘Where?’ 

‘Sir, there’s barbed wire everywhere.’ 


ad, ] 
able to 


Where should I end the tales of my dear, noble ancestors? When should I 
stop telling of my ) family’s greatness? 


A boat is needed to cross that great sea. 


So I take up the galloping steed of my pen in my hand, and I turn back 
to times gone by. The greatness and glory of the family is now a tale of 
the past. The majesty and dignity of the family are no more. I sing the 
lament of the lost glory of the family. Iam ashamed of my existence. The 
honoured elders of the family have all gone. Only Mushtaq Ali remains 
to witness the family’s decline. 

It is true that when this ignorant soul stopped being Honorary 
Magistrate, the expressions changed on the faces of those who come to 
the court for justice. They used to critique my every decision. They said 
that my decisions were prejudiced and that I was partial to Muslims. 
Hearing this, I ‘found the one silver lining: on the excuse of the illness 
o the Collector Sabib Bahadur, I could retire from this glorious post, 
and only the title of Khan Bahadur would remain, The Muslim city 
‘as in awe of this title more than not. They thought that in the face of 
destruction, this title would save them. But when the foreign powers 


“arted confiscati: ng property, what prestige lay in titles then? But I did 
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not tell them anything in such a clear fashion. If this silly tin, 
source of strength for them, then I should let it be. So I Watch, 
but I do not say anything. No one knows what it is like to be 
my Lord. 

There was only one Pandit Ganga Dutt, the Forsaken One. 
to talk to him about my life. I would tell him about all my troup 
too is now in heaven. O Pandit! He was such a Jewel, buy a 
dead. These days, I remember one thing he used to Say. 

‘Shri Mushtag Ali, what happened to the Lion of the Aryans, the 
Great Warrior Arjun?’ 

‘0 Pandit, what happened?’ 

Mushtaq Aliji, after Hazrat Shri Krishna's death, when Arjun 
Maharaj left Dwarka with his holy wives, highwaymen fell upon them, 
but though he was so powerful, suddenly he fell powerless. He should Pave 
drawn his bow, but he did not. This courageous man who had subdued 
the great heroes and warriors of Bharat was defeated by the Dighwaymen, 
This proud man was very sad. When he came to Hazrat Vyasyi, he wept. 

He pleaded, “Rishi Maharaj, where did my strength go?” Haxrat Vyayi 
replied, “My son, my venerable son, this is the doin 25 of the times.” 

I sighed heavily then said, Pandit, your Vyagji was right. It's true 
that the times are powerful; people are now powerless.’ 

Pandit fell into deep thought. Then, with resignation, he spoke 
You're right. You're exactly right. What can we do in the face of time? 
We're powerless.’ He stopped, then started again, Mushtag Alt, your 
time, my time—it’s gone, Now it’s Kishan Lal’s time.’ 

J said, ‘Pandit, someone was telling me that your Kishan Lal has 
become the leader of Jan Sanghi.’ 

Pandit lowered bis head. Embarrassed, he spoke softly, Muti 
Ali, you heard right, When I said that our time had passed and that : F 
now Kishan Lal's time, I meant that the father is losing cont ‘sy 
the son is rising.’ Then he muttered, ‘Kabir is a drowned twig soba 
suckling babe is crowned hing,’ 


a 
I listen 


me cep 


I Used 


les, He 
Ow he’, 
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Our Pandit, the Forsaken One, really was dying. And then he 
died. O Pandit! How liad broken promises! How could ‘you leave ‘your 

rend in such calamitous times? Do you see how this powerless one is 
about £0 die? Now all that remains is the act itself, 
nothing comforting about the thought. 

There was no meeting him again after his death. You wretch, if 
only you had taken my words to heart and had recited the Muslim 
profession of faith just once, then I could have awaited our reunion on 
the Fields of Doomsday. But now, upon what premise can Inow expect 
the same? In the end, only Muslims will be taken away to the Fields. 
My fate is mine, yours is yours—all that will be decided on Doomsday. 
But my resurrection seemed nigh. O Forsaken One, if you had remained 
alive, could you have saved your old friend from his fate? 

O cruel times, you planted misery in the garden of friendship. You 
made an enemy of neighbours. The Forsaken One’s beloved son, Kishan 
Lal, had used to call me uncle, but now he won't even acknowledge me. 
After his father’s death, once he came up to me as though he were simply 
discharging a duty—it was now without any filial attachment. I was 
shacked beyond words. He looked at me without respect, and there was 
no politeness to his manners. He handed me a package. Emotionlessly, 
he said, Who knows what my father wrote—it’s in Farsi. I can’t read 
it It's in your writing. It's for you people—you keep it.’ 

I stared at the ‘young man. I didn’t say a thing. I took the manuscript. 
When he left, T looked to the heavens, but I swear to God, I didn’t protest 
at all. What would have been the use of complaining? The heavens 
are deaf, and you can’t count on them. The great poets did not beseech 
the heavens ‘without reason or justification. They had seen something. 
The perverse heavens’, the ‘mischievous heavens’, the ‘unlucky heavens’ 
“ere their new turns of phrases to refer to the sky. 
eo the manuscript over in my hands. The Forsaken ie nes 

¢ had : 4 me difficult language! Yes, it was tle mee ee ie 

Pen given a bit of a gift that allowed his writing sxits 10 


and yet there is 
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flourish. At times, it was allegorical, at others, lite the 


oo ld 
tale; at times, it was deeply insightful, while at thers a 
philosophical language. The Forsaken One knew all the rie ull 


ir Wisden, f 
etter! There i 
a 4 houghe bay 
1$ chroniclp in 


true that 
blasphemous moments in his writing, but quoting the w 


unbeliever is not blasphemy. So, after some hesitation, 
some of the Forsaken One’s chronicle. 


sages of ancient Hind, and he had internalized the 
last degree possible. If only his writing had been $ 
little grammatical errors here and there. In any eve: 
to honour our past friendship, I should include A 


own. What harm would there be in that? Ir was h ] 
ere Were 


lords of an 
I include here 


According to the Chronicle of Ganga Dutt, the Forsaken One 


In the name of Ram and of Allah, I begin, because He is the truth 
and the beauty, and all the bustling of the universe and the world of 
sensation is thanks to Him. That which is true is just, that which is 
Just is beautiful; God is beautiful and He loves beauty. This ignorant 
one, Ganga Dutt, the Forsaken One, praises God—the creator of cous 
and who gave the koel its cooing and the ‘peacock its call, and who made 
cows mothers and who made milk come Srom their udders. From the 
Srace and compassion of the Creator, so many different species of birds 
chirp, chatter and emit calls, and so many types of flowers and plants 
bloom. This rainbow of life makes the universe resplendent and the 
times bright. The most holy, the most auspicious, the most omnipotent! 
He is the most ‘pure, the auspicious, the highest! 

Listen, my friends, a supernatural being asked several bizare 
questions of the King of Kings, the Most Noble, Hazrat Yudbisbti 
Maharaj. He asked, What is there more of than grass?’ The wise - 
answered, ‘Our thoughts,’ So, my friends, I too have gathered pee 
like blades of grass, and Ihave read the Bhagavad Gita and the fat : 
and I have read the Vz edas, the Puranas, the shastras, the reaching? 
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saints and the hadith, and I have studied the parables and dohas of 


the : 
di and Kabir. I have gathered thoughts like so many 


she great poets Saa: 
plades of BTA and I start with praising and honouring these holy 


books, which are so full of knowledge. To deliver the human race from 
the dangers ofan evil world, how many saints, sadhus, rishis, holy men, 
qvatars, pits, prophets, religious reformers and preachers were sent from 
Ishvar and. Allah? And they have instructed humanity and pointed to 
the true path, and propagated the One True Faith. But what did it 
matter in the end? Humans are full of errors. Humans haven't changed 
since the beginning of time. The famous saying goes that you can press a 
dog's tail flat for twelve years, but when you stop, it will still be curled. 
My | friends, it is thanks to the grace of the Creator that our world is 

so beautiful; but it is also terrifying. From one direction—beauty, and 
from the other—terror. From one perspective, life is a song of happiness. 
Itis a bed of happiness. But look from another perspective, then this life 
is a rosary of grief. If you should look beyond these moments of grief and 
happiness, then the world is situated within the expanse of time. The 
universe is caught in the wheels of time, one yuga passes to the next. 
It is known that there are four yugas—Satya, Treta, Dvapara, Kali. 
Each yuga ends in a day of resurrection. The Saviour Markandeya Rishi 
witnessed how the universe is empty, and in all four directions he saw 
the howling desolation that is the world. He saw that the earth was 
drowned in water. All life extinct. There were no men and women, no 
birds and beasts, no plants and trees—nothing at all, Everything was 
Sone. Hazrat Markandeyaji was lost in a whirlpool of wonderment. 
Where did the earth go? Did the universe eat the earth? Did the 
heavens swallow it? Where is the land and the sky, the earth and the 
heavens? And where am I? While wondering this, he saw a banyan 
tree rising from amid the waters. There was a throne under the tree, 
Fos on the throne was a young boy laughing and smiling and gurgling. 
bier, saw him and fell in love. He forgot all reason. The rishi 
Pt looking at the boy. The boy addressed him, ‘Great saint, you are 
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so tired. Come, rest with me.’ Saying this, the boy opened hig mouth 
Markandeyaji was drawn in with his stage sade and was deposited i, 
the boy’s belly. In this stomach, there was an entire world: ™ountaing 
sky, rivers, Dwarka, Ayodhya, Kashi. Markandeyaji embarked on g 
long journey. He saw so many different types of worlds—he Wandereg 
through so many lands, he climbed into the heavens, he swam in the Seas, 
but he found no end to the world. Markandeyayi grew exhausted. He tap 
down. Then he asked God for help: ‘O Narayan, let me go. "Immediately, 
a breeze whipped up, and Hazrat Markandeya flew out of God's mouth, 
Once out of God’s limitless stomach, he saw that there was still the same 
tree, the same throne, the same laughing smiling boy. The boy smiled at 
Markandeyaji. And suddenly, Markandeyajt saw with new eyes. He 
saw that the universe was again being illuminated by an egg. 

The most holy, the most auspicious, the most omnipotent! 

O friends, think about our times. Tumult and commotion are 
everywhere, people are calling out for mercy. The cities are losing their “people, 
and the streets are desolate. Human relations are of no value—friendship 
and neighbourliness have no meaning any more. Apathy spreads. Brothers 
turn on each other. Children are rebelling against their parents, saying, 
Look at me, learn from me.’ All my life, I have promoted peace. I have 

promoted brotherhood—Hindus, Muslims, Christians, all are friends. But 
my son is the opposite. The Saying goes that the apple never falls far from 
the tree. But Goji the Ganga flows backwards. This is the wheel of time. 
tan a i meyer  h 
about over. sie sie ne i 2. oe ma cpt se : . 
is a burial ground of time, Free Llyn senapaasabae 
yuga is burning, what is ie hei i he sical nal 
UuhGbane 

& will I hold it inside? A storm of 


: ne From the very beginning, this has been 
i i the world already burnt? And how many 
ne Hire is all around US, and we are the kindling. 


more times will it happe 
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Bones burn like wood, and hair burns like grass, 
0 

Seeing this body burning like this, Kabir has become sad. 

M fii ‘ends, it is time to concentrate and to think. For hundreds of 
oe ds of years, this has been happening. Now, let me copy out one 
fale from the writing of my father, the late Som Dutt. 


The World Is a Burial Ground 


One day, the Buddba called the monks together, saying, ‘Now, monks, 
listen carefully. This is a story from a hundred thousand years ago. 
A sadhu was meditating upon a high peak in the Himalayas. One 
day, on that lonely peak, he saw two beings wandering. One was a 
very old man, and the other, a young man. The sadhu marvelled at 
what the two men could be doing in such a desolate place. He called 
out to them, and asked, “Son, what are you here for?” The young man 
answered, “This old man is my father. His wish is that after his death 
he should have his funeral rites performed where no one has ever had 
their funeral rites performed before. So we come here looking for such 
a place.” 

The sadbu asked, “Son, so have you found such a place?” The young 
man replied, “Yes. We found one.” The sadhu laughed, then said, “Son, 
show it to me too.” The young man said, “Of course, I will show you.” 
And he took the sadhu to a place between three mountains where it 
‘eemed as though no human had ever been. The sadbu looked at the place 
and laughed, He Spoke, “You fool, before you got here, there was once a 
Strong man who arrived here after a long and hard journey and having 
ve — risks, He came with his | father’s corpse, Com ing to this very 
on ° thought that bis father's funeral rites could be carried out here, 
a ever had been performed. Yet, this fool never patie that 

er had lived 1 4,000 times and that he had performed his rites in 


ti 
“t Very spot 14,000 times,” 


a 
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Hearing this, the boy turned anxious. Then he spoke, “0 ay 
find another spot where no one’s funeral rites have ever been es i 
The sadhu laughed again, and said, “Son, in his whole wide World ed.” 
will not find a place where a corpse has never been buried, star 
corpse’s bones have been burned on a funeral pyre. Son, this entire rail 
is nothing but a burial ground. So don't tire yourselfout. Wh rer yy 
father takes his final breath, perform his rites there.” 

The Buddha stopped. After a pause, he smiled. Then he spoke 
Now, monks, guess who that sadhu was.’ A monk shouted, Amitabh, 
tell us who it was.’ 

Monks, that sadhu was me.” 

The monks were astonished. They asked, “‘Tathagatha, where hav: 


So Ty 


you been living since there?’ 
The Buddha smiled again and said, ‘After that, I was reborn a cat. 
But ll tell you that story some other time.’ 


(e.4 


O saints and good men, this earth is nothing but a burial ground. But 
we ignorant ones don’t realize this. Death marches around us. It is the 
holding pen for the Messenger of Death, the Angel of Death. Every 
moment, every hour, they are circling our heads. As for the rest of life 
Kabir said it better than any: 


Kabir, the boat is old, it has thousands of ‘holes 


Those who are light get across, those of sin are drowned. 


O saints, we are aboard a broken ship with a thousand holes. Life 
unpredictable. Life's an old boat, a weak thread—awho knows when 
will die? What is the value of a person’s life when an entire city ang 
‘wiped out at once, like you erase a misspelt word? 
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One day, this weak soul told Mushtaq Ali about how Dwarka was 
pid to waste. Mushtaq Ali said in bis usual acerbic tone, Pandit, your 
shri Krishna Maharaj didn’t save your city?’ I said, Mushtaq Ali, 
ibis is the very proof that when a city’s residents become Sinners, cruel, 
lecherous and debauched, then pirs, prophets and avatars can’t save it 
So there a city is drowned, and here one city after another is set on fire, 
as though a volcano exploded, and in this way, everything will burn 
to the ground. The world will burn. What Hazrat Markandeya Rishi 
saw, we will also have to see. But he got to see the beginnings of a 
new world. We will not be so lucky. All we will see is destruction upon 
destruction. 

Hazrat Markandeya Rishi was a real pir, a real fakir. He didn’t 
experience the pain of the world and the pain of time. He was a true 
qalandar. Fle had lived for thousands of years, but he still didn’t have 
asingle white hair. He looked no older than a robust twenty-five. But, 
friends, normally, life will bring a lot of sadness. My father, the late 


Pandit Som Dutt, recorded this allegory in his chronicle before he died. 
T copy it out here. 


The Only Man in the Pasture 


The Pandava brothers asked Markandeya Rishi, What man is older 
than you?’ 

He answered, ‘There is one—Indradyumna Rishi.’ 

Maharaj, how old was Indradyumna Rishi?’ 


‘My sons, he was so old that you couldn’t count his age in years or 
centuries,’ 
Maharaj, how did he live so long?’ 
‘My Sons, once, he prayed for a long time. As a result, he left the 
man world an d reached the world of gods, He was liberated from the 
Yele Of time. But once, he made an error. And he was pushed back to 


thi ; 
is world, Indradyumna was very sad, but then be consoled himself by 
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saying that he was really | from the earth, he should 0 to his country an 4 
stay with his fellows. He wandered to his hometown, but when he - 
out to find his compatriots, he didn't find any. He found out thas much 
time had passed. All his friends had died. Indradyumna was Very sad. 
O Pandavas, Indradyumna was very sad that no one recognized him. 
Hoping to find someone who recognized him, he wandered from tity tp 
city, but he failed to find anyone who knew him. Then I met him, He 
said, “Markandeya, P've heard you're very old. You must recognize me,” 
I said, ‘Rishi Maharaj, I mind my own business. I never Stay in the 
same place for two nights, and I never bother speaking to men. How 
would I recognize anyone?” This upset Indradyumna Rishi even more, 
Then he asked me, “Markandeya, is there anyone older than you?” 

T said, “Yes, there's an owl at the top of a peak in the Himalayas, 
It's older than me.” 

He said, “Come with me, come let’s go ask the owl if he recognizes 
me. He certainly will.” 

My sons, I went with Indradyumna Rishi. We went up to the 
owl. We saw it resting on a bare branch. Its eyes were closed. Many 
centuries previously, I had been there, and its eyes had been closed then 
too. It had never opened its eyes in all that time. When we called out to 
it, it opened its eyes with great difficulty. Indradyumnayi asked, ‘Owl, 
I'm Indradyumna. You must know me.” The owl looked at him. It said, 
‘I don’t recognize you.” Then it closed its eyes again. 

Indradyumnaji got very upset. He fell silent. Then he asked the 
owl a question, “O owl, is there any being older than you?” Again, 
with great difficulty, the owl opened its eyes and said, ‘Yes, there is. 
Go west. A thousand miles from here is a pond. In the middle of the 
pond is a crane. It’s older than I am.” Indradyumna said, ‘Owl, 
come with me. If we ask the crane, it is sure to recognize me.” The 
owl went along. 

Indradyumna, the owl, and I went to £0 meet the crane. Months 
Jater, we arrived at the pond where the crane was standing on one leg 
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tucked beneath its wing and its eyes closed. The owl said 
en that way for countless centuries. Indradyumna called 
I'm Indradyumna.” The crane took its head out from 
and said, “Which Indradyumna?” Indradyumna then 
“Do you not recognize me? I'm Indradyumna.” The 


pith its head 
that it had be 
aut, “0 crane, 
jebind its Wing 


asked the cranes : 
fme answered, “No, I'm deep in meditation. How could I know who 


on are, and who I ndradyumna is?” 
‘Indradyumna was ashamed. He built up the courage to ask one last 
uestion, “Say, crane, do you know anyone older than you?” 
“Yes, there is.” 
“Wh 10 2" 
“OQ man, there is a turtle that lives in this lake. He's so old that I'm 
ayoung hid compared to him.” 
“So, crane, this turtle, where is he now ?” 
“O man, for hundreds of thousands of years, he has been praying 
Om with his eyes closed at the bottom of the lake. But Ll call him for 


you. 
The crane called for the turtle, and hearing it, the turtle came out 


of the lake and said, ‘So, crane, why did you ruin my meditation?” 

“O turtle, a real old man has come from afar, but I don’t recognize 
him. He wanted to know if there was anyone older than me who might 
recognize him. And the only one older than me is you. Do you recognize 
him?” 

‘The turtle asked, “What is this man’s name?” 

Indradyumna came forward and said, “O turtle, am Indradyumna. 
Thave come back after many centuries, but all of my friends are dead. No 
one recognizes me, Perhaps you do?” 

The turtle had heard of Indradyumna. He looked closely at him, 
and suddenly he recognized him. He cried, “O Indradyumna! How 
ben not recognize you? You were the one who gave a gift Sh cows, 
ily = cows were the ones whose hooves formed this pond—this pond 

now live!” As soon as the turtle said this, a chariot descended 
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from the world of gods, and with it, a cry rang out, ‘Indradyuryng 
come, come, to the world of gods, and take your place.” 

Indradyumna took his place in the chariot, and we did too, tp 
returned us to our homes, and then he left for the world of gods.’ 


OS 


So, my friends, a person is alone in this world. This universe is q 
strange land, and we are strangers here. So, it is better to pass from 
here quickly. Wishing for old age is to wish for bad thing upon bad 
thing. That is true. Reading this allegory, I learnt a lot. I fear the day 
that my friend Mushtaq Ali will migrate to Pakistan, and I will be 
left alone in this dark time. Will go on wandering like Indradyumna, 
asking if anyone recognizes me? In the end, Indradyumna found one 
turtle that recognized him. But who will I find? It’s clear the world 
has changed. It used to be that the entire city recognized me, but now 
it seems like 'm a stranger in a strange land. Even my son treats 
me like a stranger. My friends have all passed on, one after another. 
There is only one Mushtaq Ali on this earth, but his life is now at 
risk. Up till yesterday, people respected him, but now they pretend not 
to recognize him. His former friends have revealed themselves as his 
enemies. The people of my caste are now against him. And so I can do 
nothing. I can't even influence my son, so why would others listen? 
Now I copy out some mantras that I ‘found in the manuscript of my 
late father, ones that were told to Mushtaq Ali. Please find them here 
below. 


Mantra to Destroy Enemies 


Ung Haring Sring! If you write these words on a milkweed leaf and 


toss it into a warm tandoor and do this for seven days, your enemy will 
be burnt to ashes, 
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Mantra to Destroy Enemies 


Ung Blung Yajung Yapung, Jai Hanuman Ki! Tf you write these words 
with the thorn of an acacia tree on the Indian papyrus leaf, then tie it 
fo your arms your enemy will be frightened of you. He will avoid you 
from then on. 


Mantra to Destroy Enemies 


Mam Makat Sakat Mam Manvar The Purni Mam Chanta Churni 
Vahai Basad Yur Ki Vahai Lana Chamaar Ki! Ifyou write these words 
with a pen made from the wood of a peepal tree and in the afternoon 
stuffit under the door, then nothing bad will happen in that house. The 
house’s dwellers will be safe from enemies. 


My late father says that these mantras are efficacious. But, my friends, 
the best is still repeating ‘Om’. This mantra wards off calamities. 
Whatever your problems, however serious they may be, repeat ‘Om’, 
and your troubles will recede, and you will come out unscathed. 
Gentlemen, our mind is like a box of matches, and the sound of ‘Om’ is 
the matchstick. If you press the matchstick upon the box, then it lights. 
All the darkness is cast away. Friends, this is my belief. This is my daily 
mantra. Before I sleep, I say ‘Om’ 100 times, and I say the name of Ali 
three times. 


Om Shanti Shanti Shanti 
Ya, Ali! Ya, Ali! Ya, Ali! 


That spring, memories of her flooded back. It was the first spring 
in my new house. How many years had it been since I had seen the 
spring’s bright-blue sky bursting with sunlight and the flickering 
of kites and birds? All the rooms we had rented had been so 
claustrophobic that we hardly ever glimpsed the sky. In fact, the 
sky also appears and disappears based on the courtyard’s size. Now 
our courtyard was glowing with light! Our roof, too, was large and 
wide. In these bright and pleasant surroundings, the spring’s sky 
came to brighten our days. 

Through spring’s quivering light, the floodgates of memory 
opened up and the sweet flow of days gone streamed forth, bringing 
back parts of me. I was becoming whole again. I felt like I was the 
same person as before, and I was back in time. That spring day had 
exactly the same light. The air had the same mix of hot and cold. 

The phone rang. I picked it up. In the spring’s heady air, I lost 
my usual reserve. I spoke freely, ‘The princess’ slipper has already 
worked its magic. It would be best returned now.’ 

‘The princess’ slipper? What do you mean?’ 

‘T mean that I’ve been taking good care of your beautiful pen. 
Now the responsibility is starting to weigh on me. Come and 
relieve me of my burden. The time is right.’ 


- —- 
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what do you mean, “the time is right”?’ 
q mean that once spring passes, you'll have to wait till the 
s0088- 
She laughed heartily—that devastating laughter. What could 
jdo?! couldn’t turn away. The phone seemed to vanish. It was just 
ys 00 together again. She was so alive, just like the spring. 
‘Okay, tomorrow,’ she said. 
‘Tomorrow? Really?’ I couldn't believe her. 
Yes, tomorrow,’ she said, in a whisper. 


mo! 


I’m going to relax at home,’ I heard Zubaidah 


Today's 2 holiday: 
say, and suddenly, I realized she was next to me. My dreamland 


shattered. I snapped back to reality. 

‘Why? What's the matter?” 

{said today you're off. The bill from the housing board came. 
Please check to see how much we owe.’ 

{Il have the time to do it in a day or two.’ 

‘What's wrong with doing it today?” 

Nothing. It’s just that today is spring. Don’t you see how 
lovely the sky is?” 

‘This is more important than spring. Find out if they billed us 
tight—they’re as likely to undercharge us as overcharge us. The 
office is hardly reliable. Find out how much we should withdraw 
from our account and when. We have to pay when we have to pay- 
Else, we'll be fined.’ 

Just as we shoo birds from the courtyard, Zubaidah’s words 
aia my memories. For a while, I felt blank and numb. But 

n my memories began to return. The courtyard filled up again. 


N 
°w my glance fell from the sky to rest upon the marigolds that 
f the lawn. My 


Were g i 
tanding very prettily in a sunlit corner © 
then the most 


Memor} 
impo ies grew concentrated in these marigolds, 
rt : ‘ 
‘ant, the most ravishing of the memories took life... 


~ 
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‘Okay, tomorrow’s fine,’ I said. ‘It will still be spring tomorrow 

But don’t let tomorrow become some other tomorrow. Then that 
other tomorrow become some other tomorrow.’ 

She laughed. ‘No, tomorrow means tomorrow.’ 

‘What time tomorrow?” 

‘Tl come at lunchtime,’ she said. 

‘Which office do you work in?’ I asked. 

It was like she didn’t hear this question. ‘T'll come by at two 

thirty.’ 

‘Okay, but since it’s lunchtime, I'll be out at the Coffee House, 
Well, it’s better to meet over a cup of coffee.’ 

There was a slight pause, then she said, ‘That’s fine. I'll g0 

there.’ 

‘But how will I recognize you?’ 

‘How did Rana Ratan Singh recognize Padmini?’ 

‘He saw her in a dream.’ 

‘You haven’t dreamed of me yet?’ She immediately started to 
chortle. Then she added playfully, T'll have a parrot.’ 

What was there to say to that? 

‘But I won’t have a parrot to guide me, so how will I recognize 
you?” 

‘There’s a very easy way. Ask for me at the counter. I’ll tell 
them that I’m waiting for one Zakiya Ahmed. That’s okay, 
right?” 

‘That’s just fine.’ 


‘You can’t hear any more?’ I heard Zubaidah say, and again the 
birds scattered into the air. 

‘What? What happened?’ I asked. 

‘There’s someone at the door. Someone rang the bell.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said, and got up. 

I went to the door. I opened it. Comrade was standing there. 
‘Comrade, what brings you here at this hour?” 
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Comrade came in. In his customary way, he set his bag of 
pooklets and newspapers to the side, pushed the chair next to the 
sofa and spread out on the floor. 

«What do you mean “at this hour”? Did I come at a bad time? 


When's 2 good time? You son of a bitch—when will the time ever 


be right? 
Well, you’re here. I'm glad.’ 


“What were you up to?” 

was celebrating spring.’ 

Comrade looked through a window at the kites in the sky. 

‘Then you should have been on the roof.’ 

‘No, I was sitting on my lawn, looking at the marigolds and 
thinking about old times. Those were the good old days.’ 

Comrade looked at me indignantly. ‘The good old days? 
Which ones?’ 

‘When we were all together.’ 

‘Four decadent writers sitting around wasting time talking 
about the aesthetic beauty of bourgeois literature—those were the 
good old days?” 

‘Comrade, don’t forget that you were there too, and Zahoor, 
too, was a party member.’ 

‘Comrade Zahoor!’ Comrade flexed his jaw. ‘It was bastards 
like him that ruined the party.’ Then he said, ‘And that bastard, 
Comrade Shaukat. In his obsession with import-export licences, 
oe the Party. He was the leader of the revolutionaries, now 

ee Soap mca dpchatee! 

erates mrade’s hand. Let's ge outside.’ I too! Rene 
5 pointed to the marigolds. ‘Comrade, today spring 1s ‘in 
Toda, id mood to listen to your nonsense about the revolution. 

By want to talk about marigolds.’ 
tars you're ill, Cure yourself. Wha 
Won't dis o i the masses, tell the marigolds 

appoint you,’ 


k him to the 


t you don't have the 
and the roses. They 
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‘Okay, fine.’ 

‘You're worn down today. Relax. This evening we can BO meg, 
Mumtaz.’ 

‘You and Mumtaz have gotten together?’ 

‘Yes, once. You know, he’s very busy these days,’ 

‘Assholes who are after money don’t have time for anyone? 

‘In any event, we're supposed to meet tonight. He started to 
ask what we were going to do. I said we never had to have a plan 
before, we'll just sit around and talk, think over old times and stay 
up until we aren’t able to any more.’ 

Comrade criticized my moodiness again and went into the 
living room where he lay down again on the carpet. He was trying 
to get comfortable on the carpet, while I stared deeply at the 
marigolds and became lost in thought. But when I went inside, we 
picked up where we had left off... 


‘You know, Mumtaz, these days there’s a woman in the picture 
for me.’ 

J used to confide in Mumtaz because he was the only one ] 
could trust. 

‘When you finally meet her, tell me about it.’ 

‘Hey, it’s not like that. It’s a different woman.’ 

‘Oh? A new one? How did the affair start?” 

‘It’s not like that. You know my scooter doesn’t work, right? 
So I go to work in a bus. So when J leave in the morning and go to 
the bus stand, I see someone who’s really upset. She keeps looking 
at her watch. Like she doesn’t trust it. She approaches me. She 
asks me what time it is and if the bus is supposed to be there. ; 

“Yes, it is,” I say. “Then why isn’t it here?” “I don’t know, its 
stuck somewhere. I don’t think it’s arrived yet.” “How long have 
you been here?” “About half an hour,” “Okay, then.” “You have 
lot of questions.” 
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‘Okay, that’s a good start. What did she look like” Mumtaz 
quizzed me. 

‘She didn’t look bad, I can tell you that. But she was boring, or 
maybe her questions were boring me.’ 

You didn’t ask her anything” 

No.’ 

‘Nothing at all?’ 

‘No. Why? Should I have asked?” 

‘You could ask her any old meaningless thing. Like people do.’ 

No, I couldn’t think of anything.’ 

‘So you were the boring one.’ 

‘Mumtaz, the problem is I’m still thinking about the other 
one. Now I don’t notice any other girls.’ 

‘So do something about it? 

Ihave. We're getting together tomorrow. 

‘Really? i 

Yes.’ 

‘Good.’ 


The next day I left for lunch ahead of time so that there was no 
chance that she would leave before I got there. Those who wait 
are always in a hurry. And you end up spending your whole life 
Waiting. So I got to the meeting spot before lunch began. I got a 
table so that I could clearly see whoever came in the door. The 
counter was next to the door. Ashraf Sahib, the manager, was 
Sitting at the counter, just like any other day. 

The hinch hour came. The door opened and shut. People came 
and went. But I hardly noticed. My attention focused whenever a 
Woman walked in, and with every good-looking woman, I tried 
‘0 guess if it was she. My heart would start pounding as she 
*PProached me, but then she would pass by and climb the stairs to 
‘he second floor, When one such woman came in, stopped short, 


‘vv 


’ 


this Was 
© second | 
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then asked Ashraf Sahib something, I thought for sure 
she. But he signalled to the stairs, and she went Up to th 
floor like the others. 

ates one sromiats came in, looked around, asked Ashraf 
something, and quickly turned around and left. I raceg 
counter and asked him who she was looking for. 

‘Azeem Sahib. But he’s not here today.’ 

J went back to my table. But when another woman did th 
same, I went to ask again. 3 

‘Tkhlaq Sahib, don’t worry. When your girl comes looking for 
you, I'll direct her to you.’ 

‘Ashraf Sahib, I don’t have a girl,’ I tried to explain. T’ve never 
even seen her. What happened was she came to our office to use 
our phone. I wasn’t there, but she left her pen. T've come to give 
it back to her.’ 

‘Come, come, Ikhlaq Sahib, now you're confessing to me. 

‘No, not at all, ’'m just telling you.’ 

‘Okay, you have a table, right? If she comes, she’s sure to ask 
me. And I'll direct her to you.’ 

I anxiously looked at my watch. “Lunchtime is almost ovet. 
T'll have to get back to the office. And she hasn’t come.’ 

‘Did she have a long way to travel?” 

‘I don’t even know. It must be, and it’s a bad time to tr 
said, trying to explain the circumstances to myself. Then I returned 


to my seat. I didn’t even know if she would come or not. Just then 
I didn’t think much of it. 


seeing at the bus stop.! 
the counter, spoke 


Sahib 
0 the 


avel, | 


another woman entered. But this time, 
Actually, it was the woman I was used to 
was taken aback to see her there. She went to if 
to Ashraf Sahib, he gestured in my direction and she came ew 
pretended not to have seen her, and when she turned en 
left, I breathed a sigh of relief. I wondered who she was ™ 


_ 
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perhaps she too had a arsenal, Young women always have 
gveethearts: I tried to put my mind at ease, but then I saw Ashraf 
sghib leading the woman back to me. 

This is Ikhlaq Sahib,’ he said. 

‘You? she said with surprise. 

Yes, I'm Ikhlaq,’ I said, hiding my chagrin under a veneer of 
cordiality. 

She was unsettled. ‘You're Ikhlaq Sahib. Okay, so, well, I 
thought . - Fe 

‘What did you think?’ I asked, trying to be patient. 

‘The thing is, I called you. I've come to get my pen.’ 

Now it was my turn to be surprised. ‘Pen. You've come for 
your pen. So it’s you.’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Please sit down.’ 

She hesitated for a moment, then sat down. I was as nervous 
as she was. 

‘Oh, that’s your pen. I thought. ..’ I began to say. 

‘What did you think? 

‘Nothing.’ I quickly reached into my pocket and gave the pen 
to her. ‘Please, here’s your pen back.’ 

She took the pen and got up. 

‘Please sit down. Have a coffee.’ 


‘Thanks, but I’m in a hurry.’ 


That night I met Mumtaz. ‘Tell me, my friend, what happened,’ 
he said, 
Man, it went bad” 
she didn’t come? 
No, she came.” 
‘Sor 
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‘She was the boring girl.’ 

‘Which one?’ 

‘The one I used to see at the bus stop.’ 

Mumtaz got in a good laugh. ‘Oh, that one. So, tel] me, what 
happened” 

‘I gave her the pen, and that was that.’ 

Mumtaz suddenly turned serious. ‘That was that? What a 
you mean?’ 

‘There I was, all nervous. There she was, all out of sorts. It 
wasn’t a situation that either of us had expected. I gave her back 
the pen, and she left.’ 

‘So you didn’t even talk” 

‘Talk about what” 

‘Stuff you talk about over coffee. So what is it you ended up 
doing? 

‘ asked her if she’d like a coffee. She said she was in a hurry. 
I thought it was better to let her go.’ 

Mumtaz didn’t like my answer. ‘You're so dumb. A good girl 
comes along, and you blow it,’ 

‘But don’t you think she was boring? 

‘Which one? The one you used to talk with on the phone for 
ever?” 

‘No, not that one, that one was very sweet. But the one who 
accosted me at the bus stop.’ 


‘You're hopeless, You still do 
and boring at the same ti 
know,’ 


‘What?’ 
“You won't like it? 
‘So, what is it? 


n't get it—a girl can be sweet 
me. There’s something you should 


‘Talready told you. Girls come and go like this. Only afterwards 


do guys start thinking about what happened,’ 
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[didn’t really listen to him. Then for a couple of days I didn’t 

o to the bus stop. I was trying to avoid the bus to avoid her. I took 
a rickshaw to work instead. 

Then I starting worrying about the money I was spending on 
rickshaws. 1 went back to the minibus. For three days, I didn’t see 
her. | began to wonder. I started going to the bus stop a little early. 
[looked over all the women there, and I was surprised that she was 
nowhere to be seen. 

‘Mumtaz, she’s disappeared.’ 

Which girl?” 

‘The one—she’s not at the bus stop any more.’ 

‘She doesn’t call either?” 

‘No, she’s gone with the wind.’ 

‘So, then, that’s settled.’ 


‘Comrade, have you stopped talking to marigolds?’ Comrade burst 
in, putting an end to all my old memories. ‘My friend, I slept like 
ababy.’ 

‘Comrade, I’m not talking to the marigolds, I’m talking to 
myself.’ 

‘Talking to yourself. . .’ Comrade looked at me with contempt. 
Tm tired of the fancy language of intellectuals. I’m asking you if 
We need to go meet Mumtaz now. That bastard must be cursing 
you,’ 

‘Yes, we're going, but let’s have some tea first.’ I got up and 
Went inside, I asked Zubaidah to make some tea. Then I went to 
‘it next to Comrade. The tea was ready soon, but in the course 
of drinking it, I lost my train of thought. The same memories 
flooded back, the same thoughts. I started to think about how 

ifferent I had been then. I didn’t even seem like the same man. 
vs “ memories didn’t feel like my own, but someone else’s— 
™eone better and worse than me. 
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‘Rehmat, no one called for me?” 

No, sir.’ 

Now this question had become routine. After arrivin, 
work, I would sit down and ting the bell for Re 
called for me?” And Rehmat would always say, 
quickly the carefree days had vanished and how 
had returned—and with greater intensity than b 
night she was on my mind. Now added to her s 
that was echoing in my ears, there was a face—th 
So annoyed by. Slowly my heart grew infatuated, 
slipped away. The Picture of her at the moment 
at the coffee shop looking for me was burned i 
Her slender body, her light complexion, her 
when she said, ‘You're Ikhlaq Sahib?’ before g 
T reproached myself over and over for not havin; 
If T had insisted even a little, she would have stayed for sure, Or 
if not that, then she would have called afterwards. Why didn’t she 
call again? I kept asking myself. The phone resting on the table 
looked so purposeless now. Back when she had routinely called, 
the phone had been for me a living thing. When it rang, it seemed 
like she was calling to me. Now, it was just a machine. Something 
set on the table to cat up space. Defeated, I asked Rehmat, ‘No 
one called for me?’ ‘No, sir” 1 would et upset at lunchtime. 
I would go to the coffee shop as though I had a lunch date. 


‘Ashraf Sahib, that girl didn’t come” 
‘No.’ 


‘What a strange girl,’ I would mutter, then fall silent. 

Every day I would ask the same question, get the same 
negative reply, mutter, then fall silent. Finally, Ashraf Sahib spoke 
up, ‘Ikhlaq Sahib, this girl has really put you in a tailspin.’ 

‘No, it’s not like that, but . . 
Tcouldn’t figure out what, 


hmat. ‘N vs 
* INO One 


‘No, sir’ How 
quickly anxiety 
efore, Day and 
oft, sweet Voice 
© face that I was 
and so happiness 
when she arrived 
nto my memory, 
worried manner 
he hurriedly lef, 
8 tried to stop her, 


: but 
. I wanted to say something, 
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“Why don’t you go ask at the bank?’ 

Bank?” I asked, as though I had caught the end of the kite’s 
string just before it would be lost for ever. 

{ don’t know which one she works at.’ 

‘Really, Ikhlaq Sahib, even I can tell you which one.’ 

‘Ashraf Sahib, you're just great! What's the talk of this girl 
Tm in love with? And what of her address? She left her pen in my 
office. But I’m the one being punished.’ 

‘So she didn’t take her pen?” 

No, she did. But...’ 1 couldn’t figure out what else to say to 
make him understand. 

‘Okay, Ikhlaq Sahib, okay. But she's very close to you. 
Commercial Bank is near your office, right?” 

‘Yes, so?’ 

‘That’s where she works.’ 

I was surprised. I'd searched so much. She had been right 
there the whole time. She was right next door the whole time. 

‘How did you find out her address?” 

Ashraf Sahib laughed loudly. ‘My, oh my, Ikhlaq Sahib, you 
really are naive. Ask anyone about Zakiya Ahmed—she worked 
first at the payment counter. But when I went to cash a check, she 
wasn’t anywhere to be seen.’ He stopped. ‘Lunchtime is just about 
over. She should be there now.’ 

‘No, I’m not in such a hurry,’ I said. Then I ordered a cup of 
coffee, I pretended that I didn’t have any intention of going there. 
Tdrank my coffee without rushing. Then I sat for a while. I left 
Without making any haste. But as soon as I got out of the coffee 
shop, I took off for Commercial Bank. I was running, and running 
4 fast as I could. I would have flown if I could have. 
aoe me, where could I find Zakiya Ahmed?” 

counter to the first person I saw. 


‘Zakiya Ahmed? She doesn’t work here.’ 


asked at the 
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‘No, she does.’ 

The clerk passed a quick glance over me. ‘She dig Work here 
But she was transferred.’ : 

‘Transfer?’ Despair swept over me. ‘Really?’ I started to Joga 
my train of thought, but then I gathered himself. ‘Can You tell me 
where she was transferred?” 

The clerk had already started back on his work. He very 
reluctantly looked up from his paperwork. He asked a clerk sittin 
nearby, ‘You know where Miss Ahmed was transferred to” 

‘The Little Market branch.’ 

‘Thanks,’ I said, and immediately left. 

With big strides, I set off for Little Market. The crowds and 
the traffic of the shopping district faded into the background. At 
an intersection, I didn’t bother to look at the stoplight. I crossed 
the street straight away. Then I was at the bank. I entered. 

‘Please, is Zakiya Ahmed here?’ 

‘Zakiya Ahmed?’ The clerk at the counter didn’t seem to know 
the name. He turned to the clerk nearby and asked, ‘Do you know 
Zakiya Ahmed? 

‘Miss Ahmed? She just got here, but then she asked for a 
leave.’ Then he turned to me, ‘Sir, she’s on extended leave.’ 

‘Extended leave” It was like the rug was pulled out from under 
me... 


‘Man, just finish your tea,’ Comrade said. 

‘Oh,’ I said, drawn back to reality. ‘I was lost in thought.’ That 
time seemed so far away. 

Why didn’t I remember her like I used to? She was a good 
but stale memory, I didn’t feel any uneasiness or longing. It felt 
little like someone else's memory, In those days, she was alive 19 
my imagination, I was living on pins and needles for her next ¢ 
to come, to hear her voice, I was infatuated with her. When yo" 


aa 
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vy attached to someone, it changes you completely. It’s like a 
pation. But pethaps the true life was the previous one? 


new incar! 
real life was that one. When the infatuation died, so 


Perhaps my 
gid I, and now 
tprough it all, this makes you a worldly man. That’s who I am. 
And it’s someone e 
else. I was lost in my delusions. 

‘Comrade, let’s go,’ I heard. My head cleared, and I got up. 


T’m lost. My house, my wife, daily life, getting 


Ise. I was that person then. Now I’m someone 


‘Mumtaz, my friend, you've proven yourself to be as bad as 
always. How many days have you been back for and you've never 
come by.’ 

‘Don’t ask me what all I’ve had to do since getting back. But 
now I can relax a little. I keep telling Comrade that we should go 
see you, but he’s his own master.’ 

‘T told you to go. Why are you making things up?” 

‘So, anyway, listen—when I got back, you were caught up in 
building your house. How are things now?” 

‘Things have gotten complicated.’ 

‘Why, what happened?” 

‘Well, the loan from the Housing Board is sucking the life 
from us. I have to submit a payment each and every month, come 
what may. Then a notice came saying that in fifteen days I would 
have to present a payment of such and such a sum or the house 
Would be foreclosed. My wife fainted.’ 

Faroog looked at me with surprise. ‘You have to make a 
Payment every month?” 

Every month, right on time.’ 
ee you listening, Mumtaz?’ Farooq said. ‘He has to present 

"Thee men single month—no exceptions.’ , 
morals Wh ardly surprising,’ Mumtaz said. You don’t have any 

* What else would you expect?” 


a 
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‘So what are you complaining about? You brought fh 
difficulties on yourself. I built a house too, with an eve 5 
loan. But J haven’t paid back anything.’ 

‘You haven't got a notice?” I asked Farooq in disbelief 

‘No?’ 

‘They will,’ 

‘For sure.’ 

‘You'll have to pay a lot.’ 

Til give you the principle on the debt.’ 

‘What fraud have you committed?” 

‘Hey, there are ways. If you're going to build a house, you 
should know them. Otherwise the house will be your death? 

‘So, come on, tell us how. This is all I think about. Today, the 

notice from the Housing Board; tomorrow, going around trying 


tM bigger 


to get loans from friends,’ 

Faroog erupted in a fit of laughter. Then he said, ‘My friend, 
learn from me. I can teach you how to avoid paying off the debt,’ 

Upset, I stared at Farooq, then at Mumtaz. Right then they 
seemed so wise. Comrade took no interest in the conversation. He 
smoked his cigarette. Then he spoke, ‘This conversation will never 
end. Where the hell is the tea?’ 

‘Comrade, relax, we ordered.’ Mumtaz reassured him. 

Just tea?” 

‘What else did you want?” 

‘Comrade, you invite us to a fancy hotel and then only order 
tea? Bastard, you've come home after licking the boots of kings, 
and with all that money, can’t you spend a little on the poor?” 

With envy, I turned to address Comrade. ‘Comrade, you have 
it easy—what of the world’s worries do you know? No job, n° 
wife, no house.’ 

‘House?’ Comrade shot back. ‘The minute you build a house, 
you're done for.’ He recalled many fellow party members. ‘Those 
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pastards; they would get a lat of land, build a house, a nice big 
pungalows with a car, a wife—they faa been committed to the 
revolution, and now look at those . . ’ He stopped for a second, 
That bastard Comrade Khursheed was scraping by on garbanzos, 
thinking he was feasting on naan and minced beef, and just once 
in a while, he would have a cup of tea to dunk his bread in. But 
now he has two cars in his driveway, one is just for taking the kids 
to school! That bastard’s no revolutionary? 

‘Comrade Zahoor?’ 

‘Comrade Zahoor,’ Comrade said with a bitter frown. ‘Where’s 
his socialism now? You know what his day looks like? He gets upat 
the break of day, exercises, slams down a big glass of /assi, gets his 
Marx and sits down, then his bourgeois French poet Baudelaire. 
Exercise, lassi, Marx, Baudelaire. Ask me what they share. I told 
him, now's not the time for books. We need revolutionary action. 
He said, “I've written a revolutionary poem.” I said, “Get out of 
here! Your fucking poetry has ruined you.” 

‘Comrade, what are you saying? He would hardly have written 
aghazal. It would have to have been a modern revolutionary poem.’ 

‘Yes, a modern revolutionary poem. But if you put four drops 
of milk in water, does it become milk? No, it stays water. This 
fucking poetry, literature—it’s all a bourgeois illusion. Words, 
words, words—but it’s bullets that make revolutions. Words 
don’t change anything. Just listen to our great Comrade Syed . . 
Comrade paused, as if remembering Comrade Syed Kasur Hyder. 
The kings of the Middle East are being usurped. The end of 

erican imperialism is in sight. I went to see Syed Sahib to 
*sk what we should do. He said he was then working on Dagh. I 
15 surprised. I said, “That's a poet of prostitutes. What abe lig 
a ‘o do with revolution?” Syed Sahib smiled, then said, “We'll 
a it.” At the time, we were going to a meeting—a party 
ng. I Stopped short. He said, “Yes, the Venerable Naqan 
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Sahib will be there,” I spoke under my breath, “Syed Sq 
a religious blowhard. . .” He interrupted me, “No, Com 
not religion, it’s culture.” I couldn’t control myself. “Syed 
it’s Lucknow’s decadent culture! What connection does it have ty 
Virile culture?” Syed Sahib seemed taken aback. Then, commenting 
upon my English adjectives, he smiled and said, “Co 

using so much English today.” 

‘All right, Comrade, your speech has 
Mumtaz said, finally having heard enough. 

‘Enough stories of revolutionary heroes,’ 
‘Let’s talk about something else.’ 

But Comrade had fallen silent of his own volition, as though 
he was thinking about something serious. He sighed deeply. ‘But 
there was one jewel in the party: Dada Manzoor. What a 
man he was. Even Lenin knew how important he was,’ 

‘Lenin?’ we all said at once, pleasantly surprised. 

‘Yes, Lenin. Dada met Lenin. Afterwards, Lenin wrote Dada 
a letter. In those days, Lenin couldn’t have cared less about others, 
If they had met Lenin, they wouldn’t have been able to squeeze 
out a single word, and Lenin would have kicked them out, saying, 
“Get out of here, you worthless swine! You're going to start a 
revolution?” So, did you ever see Dada” 

‘T saw him, Mumtaz said. ‘A big flowing achkan, unbuttoned 
from top to bottom, wrinkled pyjamas, an unkempt beard.’ 


‘Exactly,’ Comrade confirmed. ‘That's exactly what he looked 
like. He was a simple man. Out o: 
So spartanly?’ 

‘That’s how it was then, 


hib, he, 
rade, Its 
Sahib, 59 
mrade, you're 


gone on too long, 


Faroog seconded, 


great 


f all those men, who else lived 


” Mumtaz said. ‘People were still pure 
of heart. Listen to this story. It was at night. Probably around three 
o'clock. I had left the Metro after watching a cabaret show. I was 
biking home. I had just passed Lahori Gate. It was pitch black. 
There was a tea seller seated on the sidewalk. Tanga drivers were 
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watt around him sipping i from saucers. And lo and behold, 
agho else Was there but Nasir Kazmi, in the middle of reciting 
poetry! I was shocked. I thought, “Man, he was just at the Metro 
watching Angela in her cabaret show, and he got here before me. 
Did he fly here?” 

‘Angela, what a beauty!’ Farooq said spontaneously. 

swWhen she died, this town died too.’ 

‘A shiver went down Comrade’s spine, ‘Comrades, there was 
only one woman in this town. You bastards never saw Dada, so 
how would you have seen her?” 

‘Who was she then?’ Farooq asked. 

Comrade leant over to whisper in his ear. Farooq immediately 
recoiled. ‘No, not at all—I see her every day.’ 

‘Seeing her now doesn’t matter, Comrade replied. ‘I used to 
see her back in the day. I didn’t go to party meetings for no reason. 
For years, the work needed for the revolution wasn’t being done. 
Everyone was going on pointlessly about literature. But I would go 
to catch a glimpse of her.’ 

‘Someone saw the Quaid-e-Azam, right?” Mumtaz interjected. 
‘Ikhlaq, you must have seen him?” 

‘No. I managed to see Field Marshal Ayub Khan. Then Yahya 
Khan. Then...’ 

‘But you didn’t see Dada Manzoor?” Comrade interrupted me. 

‘No.’ 

‘Comrades, if you had seen Dada, you wouldn’t be such 
worthless capitalists now.’ 

‘Those were the days,’ Mumtaz said again nostalgically. 

‘As long as Dada lived, things were fine. As soon as he died, 
that was it. The fucking times sure have changed.’ 

‘Comrade, what are the times now?” 


‘The question is what are the times going to be?” 
So, tell us,’ 
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‘Shitfire.’ 

‘What about your revolution?” 

‘Whose revolution?’ Farooq sarcastically announced, Your 
fucking comrades have sold off socialism.’ 

‘Comrade, don’t say that.’ 

‘Why not?’ Farooq said, a little annoyed. 

‘Because you're selling Islam out.’ 

This angered Farooq. 

‘Don’t get upset, Comrade,’ Comrade immediately tried to 
placate him. ‘To each his own.’ 

They were getting even more upset. Mumtaz and I separated 
them. They became silent. They had been about to ruin the evening. 
But it was ruined anyway. Afterwards, Farooq was inconsolable. 
Whatever he said sounded bitter. Finally he got up to leave. 

‘Why are you leaving” 

‘You know—I should go.’ 

I protested strongly. ‘We just got together! Why leave so soon? 
I was planning to stay out all night.’ 

‘So stay out all night. No one’s stopping you. But I’m not in 
the mood.’ 

After he left, the three of us avoided what had happened and 
talked about other things. 

Comrade ordered tea for us. After a while, it was time for 
Mumtaz to order us dinner. ‘Comrade, it’s time to eat. Let’s have 
some food,’ 

‘Go ahead, order whatever you want.’ 

‘Not like that—a full dinner.’ 

Mumtaz accepted the suggestion, but still the outing had been 
ruined. The days gone by don’t return, and once a group is broken 
apart, it can’t be formed again. After eating, we left the restaurant. 
Outside, the fresh breeze and the cool night would improve ou 
moods. This had been our tried and true remedy, That’s what we 
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had used to do. After drinking tea or coffee, when our moods 
di pped and the coffee shop was about to close, we would go outside, 
Without knowing where we were going, we would wander here 
and there. Sometimes we would walk leisurely along the sidewalk 
orstroll in the middle of the street. As the night drew on, the traffic 
thinned out until, little by little, there was no one and nothing. All 
up and down the street, the stores were closed. The streetlamps 
that lit the main street were now empty and silent. On the side 
streets, an occasional light mottled the deep shadows spread across 
the sidewalks. We turned and the streetlamps vanished, as if the 
city lacked illumination. Just beyond a shuttered shop, along the 
side of the road, amid the smoke flickering around his lantern, a 
paan seller waited drowsily for a sleepless night customer. It was 
dark ahead. Then just around the bend, there was an island of 
light; here, the market was still awake. It was as though the day 
had broken. A colourful corner store with paan, cigarettes and soft 


| drinks . . . a kebab and bites restaurant .. . a tea house full of 
connoisseurs, full of smoke . .. and film music echoed everywhere. 
But suddenly, the darkness took hold again. Silence reigned. It 
was night’s purest season. 
‘Tve got to go.’ 
‘What happened?” Surprised, I looked at Mumtaz. 
Mumtaz looked at his wristwatch. ‘The thing is an important 
call is coming in. T should get home.’ 
‘Man, you've become a real businessman,’ Comrade said. 
‘That’s life for you.’ 
And without further ado, Mumtaz quickly set off in the 
Ction of the restaurant. He got into his car and quickly drove 
o- The old cure hadn’t worked. The night’s magic bebinged to 
hia, The night had become just like the day: Now it was sail 
dha © sound of traffic—endless noise from rickshaws, anion 
Savy trucks—the noise ruining the pleasure of drinking 


dire 


> 
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soft drinks together. On top of that, there was the noise of disco 
cassettes coming from the stores. 

{ should go too,’ Comrade said. Then he added under hig 
breath, ‘He’s a fraud. He thinks no one knows.’ 
‘Who’re you talking about?” 
‘Farooq, who else?” And he started mumbling to himself 


again... 


‘Thanks, you remembered to come home after all.’ 

‘Zubaidah, it’s not that late. But when four friends get together 
after so long, you can’t expect them to get home early.’ 

You all must have been enjoying yourself, but here I was 


scared shitless.’ 


‘Scared shitless? Why? Things aren’t that bad in the city 
yet.’ 

Bujan was seated on her prayer stool, fingering her rosary. She 
was praying quickly, running through her beads. When she was 
done, she quickly turned on Zubaidah. ‘So tell him. Tell him what 
you saw.’ Then she turned to me. ‘God save us from calamities. I've 
told her so many times, “Dear, when the two times are meeting, 
don’t go around the courtyard without a veil on!” And this is a 
Thursday night as well! What on earth was she doing over by the 
back wall—why was she snooping around there? 

‘What happened?’ I was confused. I looked at Bujan, then 
Zubaidah. 

‘Nothing happened. It’s her imagination.’ 

‘What did you see?’ I said, alarmed. 

Zubaidah was about to say something when Bujan cut her off. 
‘Let it go, my dear. It’s late. Go to bed. We can talk about it in 
the morning.’ 

Bujan pushed us into our room. She went to her prayer stool 


and started to fold up her prayer rug. 
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Once we were in bed, I asked Zubaidah what had happened 
She started her story with a voice full of dread. ‘When I looked 
atthe section of the back wall where ve had seen the hangings, J 
gaw those three men sstcitig there side by side. They were this 
tall, as tall as bamboo, wearing white shrouds, and it was like they 
were scolding me for looking at them. I lost it. I raced around, 
gereaming. Bujan got worried and came out, “What happened, my 
deat?” I couldn’t speak. Bujan started fanning me with the Koran. 
Then she prayed, then she blew on me. Then I came to. If she 
hadn't, I would’ve been a goner.’ Then Zubaidah fell silent, as 
though she was in a swoon. 

After a minute, I asked, ‘That’s it? 

Yes, that’s it.’ 

‘But one thing that Bujan said was right. Why were you over 
there looking around? Is there something interesting there” 

‘I’m not always going over there to look around. I’ve never 
even thought of it. But, who knows why, this evening I did it. It 
was like someone was drawing me over there.’ 

Then we heard the sound of clapping coming from outside. 
Iooked outside. Bujan was in the courtyard, reciting something, 
blowing a charm, clapping her hands. In all four directions, first 
she would say something, then blow a charm, then clap her hands. 
She turned.to the backyard wall and blew a charm with more 
vigour, and clapped stronger and for longer. 

‘Beware!’ the voice of the jail’s night watchman came from the 
distance, and I realized how late it was. Zubaidah was fast asleep, 
Snoring lightly. I wondered why it was that Zubaidah had had the 
hallucination but I was awake. Then I heard from the next room 
over the sound of Bujan’s disturbed voice, ‘Hey, hey, what are you 
doing? 

I quickly went to her room. I saw her sitting in her bed, saying; 
Hey, hey, what are you doing?’ 
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‘Bujan, what's the matter?’ I went up to her and asked, 
Bujan turned to me with a wild look in her eVes. Shy 

immediately fell silent. She stared at me, then she lay down 

‘Nothing.’ ‘ 
‘Bujan.’ 

‘Nothing—it’s nothing,’ she said, and at once fell asleep, 
snoring almost immediately. 

I went back to my room. Before I turned out the lights, Tlookeq 
at Zubaidah. She was dead to the world. I lay down. I tossed from 
side to side. I wondered what time it must be, how late it was, how 
much longer till dawn, but there wasn’t a clock nearby, so I couldn't 
know. I listened for any sound in the darkness, thinking that ] 
would be able to tell the time that way, but at that time there was 
absolutely no sound, not even the watchman’s voice. It was stock- 
still, soundless. But then I thought I could hear coming from far 
away, very far away, the sound of people in tumult, as though all 
the people of the city had left their homes and were gathering in 
the streets and markets. Was there really something happening in 
the city? Really? But when I listened again for the distant sounds, 
there were none. Just silence. I held my breath. I kept holding my 
breath. Then after a while I heard from somewhere the sound of 
a rooster’s crow. I can’t tell you how reassuring that was. I was 
relieved that the morning was near. Then I caught myself being 
surprised that dawn was here, as though it was happening against 
my expectations. I heard from a nearby street the sound of a tanga 
going by, then the sound of a car horn; from far away, there was 
the sound of a rickshaw speeding by, then there was a rush of 
sounds—car horns, speeding rickshaws, tangas, the choppy sounds 
of the wheels of carts. This really was morning, and suddenly the 
sweet sound of birdsong could be heard. It was as though all the 
birds that nested in the trees surrounding our house had suddenly 
woken up. 
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[sat up in bed. From outside, a dim light was coming into the 
agit Jooked at Zubaidah. She was asleep and unaware of this 
ight She snored lightly. I thought again how strange it was that 
Thad been the one up all night after her hallucination. I yawned, 
then Jay down. Sleep took me away. 


r 


When I stepped outside, I saw that the city had changed. It shocked 
me. The terror had changed my house into a bunker. What had 
happened to the city? Sometimes a city changes so quickly that it’s 
hard to say just what has changed, and yet everything has changed. 
I was shocked twice over. With a racing heart, I stepped outside. I 
was nervous to see the state of affairs outside. Perhaps everything 
had already been turned on its head. I looked around. I was 
surprised to see that life was proceeding the same as usual. I was 
disappointed that suddenly every one of my apprehensions had 
proved false. Yet I was relieved that everything was fine. Slowly 
but surely, it dawned on me that everything had changed. I was 
surprised that even a good city can change in a way that everything 
changes in one moment, and yet nothing changes. Once more I 
looked around and was horrified to think that this city wasn’t the 
city that it had used to be. 

Life proceeded as usual. Buses, minibuses, scooters, rickshaws, 
tangas, other carts, passengers—minding their own business. The 
vehicles were in their lanes, the pedestrians were on the sidewalks. 
But still I imagined that in their gait there was something new. 
Or maybe it was something in the air. A tension. I saw so many 
nervous faces. I was scared. My intuition said that the city was 
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upset I didn’t know eon = would boil over. Nervously, J 
ws? ected each face and the gaits o the passers-by. I was distraught, 
intuitively, J could tell that the city was in anguish, and there, 
just a moment tein fund fear on People’s faces. Now I was 
depressed. My intuition said that the city was scared to its very 
core, but it was still pent up. It shook from the inside. 

A newspaper seller came in a hurry on his bicycle. He was 
hawking a special edition. He stopped just in front of me. People 
were rushing towards him. This newspaper had changed the city. 
Every other morning edition had been rendered worthless. I too 
bought a paper. I had already read it that morning, but I had just 
scanned it. The night before, I had stayed up, falling asleep only 
in the morning. Zubaidah had woken me, ‘Ikhlaq, wake up! Go 
see what the newspaper seller is screaming about.’ Then, without 
waiting for me to get up, she had gone to the front gate. I got 
up. I was still sleepy. Zubaidah brought a paper in. She asked, 
startled, ‘Look at this. Can it be true?” I took the special edition 
from her. All my fatigue immediately disappeared. Zubaidah sat 
down right next to me, awaiting my response. I got up and went 
to the bathroom. I gargled, brushed my teeth, cleared my throat 
and bathed. I took longer than usual. When I emerged from the 
bathroom, I went to sit down for breakfast. I was eating breakfast 
when Zubaidah sat down in front of me. She started to talk, but 
when she saw that I wasn’t saying anything, she stopped. When 
Tgot up to go, she gave me onc bit of advice, ‘There’s no need to 
Speak to anyone at work, and come home straight from work.’ 

Bujan had been busy praying, but she got up and came over. 
She had put her hand on my hand, uttered a prayer and then blew 
* charmn, ‘Go, may God protect you. Come home quickly. Your 
Wife ig tight. There’s no need to speak to anyone.’ 

di aot myself, I didn’t feel the need to speak to anyone, e 4 
eel like talking to anyone at home, why would I in public? 
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At home, the atmosphere made me want to be even quiete; 
At work, it wasn’t the same. No files were left open. No _ 
was interested in tea and gossip. Those who came to work et 
nervously on the edges of their chairs. Someone lit a Cigarette, but 
he just puffed and puffed without inhaling. Someone was intensely 
reading the special edition. Some were whispering to colleagues 
at neighbouring desks. Then from one desk, there was 4 cry of 
delight, ‘Good riddance!’ 

Angry looks turned in that direction followed. Then someone 
cried out, angrily, ‘Asshole!’ 

Silence reigned. The air was full of tension. 

I thought I should finish some of my office work, but in that 
unhealthy setting, I couldn’t concentrate. I stood up. 

‘Rehmat, if the boss asks for me, tell him I wasn’t feeling well 
and went home.’ 

“Okay, sir.’ Then he came up to me. ‘Sir, it’s very bad what has 
happened.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said distractedly, then left the office. 

I left the office, but I didn’t know where I should go. J wasn’t 
at all ready to go home. So I just set off walking. The streets were 
in a strange state. There were no people, just shadows. When 
rickshaws passed by, they were empty, and their lights were off. 
After a while, a bus went by, and there weren't but a few passengers. 
It looked so strange and empty! Where was I going? I ended up 
near Mumtaz’s office. 

‘Come in,’ Mumtaz invited me in quietly. He extended a 
cigarette pack to me without speaking. In silence, I lit a cigarette 
and took several long drags. 

‘What's it like out there?’ he asked after a while. 

‘It’s...’ I couldn’t find the right words. ‘My friend, I don’t get 
it. The last several days there was so much furore I was sure that 
something was about to happen. And now this silence.’ 
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‘Jt was fake. This silence is real.’ 

af people go this quiet, then...’ 

Mumtaz was looking at me as though he wanted to say 

omething, but I had to finish what I had started to say. 
§ ‘Man, it was good to see you last night. Finally we all had the 
chance to get together.’ I was relieved to have finally said what I 
felt. Then J said, ‘But you two get bent out of shape so fast. I'd 
wanted to stay out all night.’ 

‘All night,’ Mumtaz said, evidently a little disappointed. ‘Yes, 
well, we put an end to that. But, in any event, now it'll be easier to 
get together again. Thad a lot of fun’ 

‘{ had fun too. Yesterday was the first day in a long time that 
I enjoyed being out at night. And the city, too. After you left, 
Comrade and I went for a stroll. In the rainy night, the lights gave 
the citya nice feel. But now the darkness has spread. These fucking 
lights have stolen the night's magic. Well, anyway, my friend, 
when I left the house this morning, the city was so different.’ 

‘Yes, Mumtaz said, thoughtfully. ‘The city’s suddenly 
different.’ 

I waited for him to say something else, but he didn’t. 

‘Yes, the city’s suddenly different,’ I repeated. We didn’t know 
what else to say. 

Then suddenly Comrade showed up. He took his bag off and 
slapped the table. ‘Come on, we need tea!” 

A little while later, Zahoor came in. He was smoking a pipe. 

‘Zahoor, you too? How did you get here?” 

Just like everyone else,’ Zahoor said, in his measured, 
intellectual way. 

Mumtaz, rang a bell for a servant. 

‘Sadiq, please bring tea. And bring back news of what's it like 


out there,’ he said. Then he gave Comrade the pack of cigarettes 
and matches, 
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‘Don’t ask,’ Comrade said angrily, as he lit a cigarette, Peony 
are angry.” si 

‘Angry?’ I looked at Comrade with surprise. ‘I thought they 
were terrified.’ 

Comrade looked at me angrily, ‘You're a fucking bourgeois 
through and through. You sit in living rooms and go on in fone 
intellectual way. How can you understand people?’ 

Mumtaz and I ignored Comrade. We turned our attention to 
Zahoor. 

‘T understand that. . .’ Zahoor said, before starting to dig into 
his pipe’s bowl to light it. After taking a drag, Zahoor continued, 
in a serious tone, Judging by how things are today, Ikhlaq’s 
confusion will be dispelled tomorrow.’ 

‘Tomorrow?’ Mumtaz asked, surprised, looking at Zahoor. 

"Yes, tomorrow.’ Then with the majesty of a prophet, he 
announced, ‘This is history. We're standing on the cusp of a 
revolution.’ 

Just then Faroog arrived. Greetings were exchanged. Then he 
spoke, ‘My friend, Imran Khan was really great.’ 

He kept talking for quite a while, and he spoke about the 
match that was taking place. He was so happy about the team’s 
performance. 

‘Comrade, youre not saying anything,’ Mumtaz goaded 
Comrade. 

‘It’s Farooq’s day,’ Comrade said very angrily. 

Farooq chortled. ‘What can Comrade say? It’s not his subject 
matter.’ And again he started to talk about cricket. 

‘Let’s go, Comrade,’ Comrade prodded Zahoor. He stood up. 
Seeing that they were leaving, I got up too. 

‘You're going too?’ 

‘Yes, come on,’ I said. I was bored of Farooq’s endless prattle 

as well. 


a 
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Outside, Comrade started to seethe, ‘Money's corrupted them. 
f those bastards have lost their way. They’ve sold out.’ Then 
dto me, ‘Comrade, why are you here?’ 

here too! Why are you here?” 

* Comrade said angrily. 


Both 0 
pe tune 
You're 
Tm an ass, 
That's nothing new.’ 
Comrade let my remark pass. Then he said, ‘Okay, but those 


pastards will have their day of reckoning. There won't be a head 
|eft on their shoulders—those bastards. The future’s ours.’ 

‘You mean, you'll be the tyrant in the future?” 

Comrade stared me at with a scathing look. ‘Comrade, 
sometimes I wonder if you too sold out somewhere along the line.’ 

‘Comrade, except for you, everyone has sold out.’ 

Yes, I can only speak for myself. J can’t speak of others with 
any assurance. The times are such that you can’t trust anyone but 
yourself.’ 

‘Anyone except yourself . . .’ ] began, affected by Comrade’s 
words. But it’s only you Communists who can speak so confidently 
about yourselves.’ 

‘Because we Communists aren’t trapped by the confusion of 
our diseased consciousness like you people,’ Zahoor added. 

‘Exactly right,” Comrade agreed heartily. The two of them 
agreed on so much in those days. All of Comrade’s doubts about 
Zahoor were wiped away. 

: ats looked at Comrade as he continued to respond to what 
og Comrade, don’t forget that in these circumstances, 
mes people don’t even know that they've sold out.’ 

Comrade stared at Zahoor. ‘Nonsense,’ he said quietly. 

Ban e into a long silence. We stood around and could find 
on. Te . say. It used to be that we would sit and talk on and 
Sit and Rie which restaurant we stumbled into. He would 

or hours and hours. And when it was time to go, we 


a 
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would leave, strolling together, continuing our conversation. Now 
when I think about those days, it’s clear that those days werent 
beset by the noise of today. People weren't falling on top of people, 
and there wasn’t so much traffic that passengers were crushed 
together. The Mall used to be such a peaceful street, the epitome 
of a beautiful, calm avenue. And yet the Mall was quiet today too, 
So why couldn't we find something to say to one another? That 
quietness was born from our peace of mind, but now, this silence, 
well, it was as if sometimes cities suddenly change in a way that 
nothing seems to change, yet everything changes. 

‘My friend, the owls have started calling early tonight,’ Zahoor 
said as we walked. 

‘These are the times,’ Comrade said, still angry. 

It was then I noticed that evening had come. And after evening 
would be the night. The last bit of traffic was thinning out. A 
scooter would pass from time to time, or an empty rickshaw, or a 
pedestrian hurrying along the sidewalk. But gradually these sights 
too disappeared. 

‘The Mall got quiet quick tonight,’ I said, as though to myself. 

‘Comrade, fear this silence,’ Comrade said loudly. His voice 
was full of angry warning. 

We had already been feeling out of sorts, but now it was 
extremely awkward. 

‘Comrade, I’m leaving,’ Zahoor hastily announced, and 
without any further ado, he set off. 

‘Go to hell!’ Comrade grumbled. ‘These bastards are going to 
bring the revolution?” 

‘Comrade, Zahoor left. What do you want to do?” 

‘Do you too want to go?’ Comrade looked at me angrily. 

‘What should we do? I’m bored.’ 

Comrade sensed what I meant. He shook my hand, ‘Okay, 
see you later.’ 
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"You too?” 

’m not going your way,’ he said, turned and left. 

Jt took a long time for a rickshaw to appear on the empty 
street. I signalled and signalled, and then one pulled over. I got in 
and directed it towards home. 

The driver didn’t speak at all. But when I got out at home and 
was paying him, suddenly he spoke, ‘Can I say one thing?’ 

"Yes, what is it?” 

He leaned over as though he were telling me a secret. ‘This is 
all their drama. They weren’t here before.’ 

‘Who wasn’t here?’ I couldn’t figure out who he was talking 
about. : . 

‘Them, you know?’ 

‘Who?’ 

You know!’ He leaned in closer. ‘My uncle’s nephew got 
back from Saudi Arabia yesterday. He has a tailor’s store there, 
you know. He stitches the clothes for princes, you know. He was 
telling me that he took the prince’s clothes to the palace when, 
what did he see there but 4e was sitting there, reading a newspaper. 
My uncle’s nephew said to himself, “Okay, so he’s here!” Then he 
stopped, before whispering once more, ‘Don’t tell anyone.’ 

Then he quickly started the rickshaw and disappeared. 

That night, I suddenly awoke. I jerked awake, as though it 
was morning. I looked at the time. It was very early. But 1 was 
fully awake. I got up. I wanted to do something. Sometimes this 
happened, and I would wake up in the middle of the night and feel 
as though I’d had a full night’s sleep. I wouldn’t feel like staying 
in bed, So I got up, sat for a minute, then stood up, unbolted 
fas door and quietly left the room. On the back wall, the little 

ickering oil lamp was about to go out. It would go out soon. But, 
stil, it was surprising that it hadn't already. On the first night, 
Ubaidah had been scared that the lamp was about to go out. 
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This had been going on for three days. One evening, this fear ha d 
set upon her. The next evening when I came home, I saw there 
were little oil lamps flickering on the wall in the backyard, 

‘Bujan,’ Zubaidah said, ‘he said that the lamps shouldn’t blow 
out. But they're blowing out.’ 

Looking worriedly at the lamps, Bujan tried to console her, 
‘No, my dear. If it’s God’s will, they won’t burn out. It will seem 
like they're about to go out, but they won't. It’s about defeating 
Satan. It’s not a simple thing.’ 

‘What is all this? I asked, confused. 

‘Son, today Maulvi Ghulam Rasool came.’ 

“Maulvi Ghulam Rasool? In connection with what? 

‘Your wife is terrified. I thought to call him to read a prayer 
and blow away the evil spirits. He did, and he said to keep a lamp 
lit for seven days. He insisted we not let the lamps go out.’ 

‘And if they do?” 

“My boy, you shouldn’t say such inauspicious things. If it’s 
God’s will, they won’t go out.’ 

The lamps were still battling the wind. Maybe their oil was 
low, but their flames were very thin. My gaze passed beyond the 
lamps to the jail’s tower where the watchman held a lantern in 
one hand and a club in the other, and stood silently. It took mea 
while to figure out that someone was standing there. Banging his 
club, and swinging his lantern, he would usually cry out, ‘Beware!’ 
But that night, he seemed like a ghost. I had to stare closely to 
decide it was a person. It was the same big, brawny man, with 
the same beard, and the same lantern, but the fact that he was 
standing there silently scared me, I quickly looked away. It felt 
as though he was standing next to me, right next to our W#™ 
and that he was watching my actions. I pretended not to have 
seen him, and I acted as though I didn’t know that he had beer 
watching me. I couldn’t stand it for long. I went back inside. 
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Going back to my room, I peeked inside Bujan’s room. She was 
fast asleep—sleeping so well that she didn’t snore. It was strange 
for her to sleep so well. 

Once inside my room, I lay down. Zubaidah was sleeping 
soundly, but I wasn’t in the least bit sleepy. I tossed and turned. 
Strange thoughts rolled through my mind. Unconnected, random 
faces would surge up, then dissolve. Over and over again, the 
faces 1 had seen during the day would rise up in my mind, then 
disperse . . - the Coffee House customers, mute like statues . . . 
the conspiratorial whisper of the rickshaw driver, Okay, so he’s here! 
Who was he talking about? Who? Or Comrade’s face, twitching 
with anger. His fiery words: Beware. Fear this silence. Usually, I 
didn’t fear the night’s silence, but that night I did. The night’s 
quiet betokened something else. Usually, even during the quiet of 
the night, some sound would break the silence—however fleeting. 
During the night, suddenly someone would call out, a bird would 
cry out, then fall silent; in fact, the night’s sense of quiet would 
deepen with these meaningless, random sounds. And then there 
was his voice. But that night when I woke up, there wasn’t a single 
noise. What had happened to the night watchman? He too had 
lost his voice. The night was so silent! Fear stuck to me. 

In the middle of these mixed-up thoughts, I remembered the 
Previous evening when someone had crossed quickly in front of me 
just as got to the front gate. In the evening’s soft light, someone 
had Passed so quickly in front of me that I couldn’t make out his 
face. Who was in such a hurry? Or was the haste intended to mask 
his face from me? So many doubts overtook me. If one doubt takes 
"Sot, others will follow. I reasoned that our alley wasn’t deserted, 
others lived there, others walked there, others came and went, 
bay le are always busy, and so someone’s hastily rushing in front 

Me was hardly anything so strange, In the evening, people are 
“aysin a hurry, When day turns to night, people naturally hurry. 
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But none of my reasoning helped. As much as I tried to teason 
my doubts away, they returned twice as strong. Then another 
doubt assailed me: had someone knocked on the front door, then 
fled? But who would it have been? I shot up. I sat on the edge 
of my bed. Nothing made sense. I reached over and picked up 
the cigarette pack and the matches on the stool. J lit a cigarette, 
but the cigarette had no effect on me. The doubt was so strong, 
Knocked on my door? But why? 

You're still awake?” Zubaidah asked. She had been fast asleep, 
Then she had stirred awake. 

Yes, I can’t sleep.’ 

Zubaidah got up and went to the bathroom. Then she came 
back and lay back down. / 

‘Did anyone come by this evening?’ I asked. 

‘No, was someone supposed to?” 

‘I was just wondering if someone had come asking after me.’ 

‘No. Not a soul,’ Zubaidah said, then fell back to sleep. 

I was so worked up over who it was. Why hadn’t I paid better 
attention when he raced in front of me? Did I ever pay attention? 
During the day I did the little errands I had to do without noticing 
a thing. How many people would I meet, with how many would 
I exchange cursory greetings, how many would pass me by, and 
I wouldn’t notice them at all? And then this happened, and I 
almost noticed. Then in the middle of the night, I couldn't get 
past the event, which loomed large in my mind. At the time, his 
passing in front of me so that I couldn’t make out his face seemed 
so unimportant, so trifling. And now, that unimportant, trifling 
thing seemed so meaningful, so full of dire implications. Why had 
he passed by so closely that I wouldn’t be able to make out his face? 
Why was it so important for him to hide his identity? 

‘Beware!’ the night watchman’s voice suddenly boomed. This 
time it felt so close by, as though he had got down from the toweh 
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apd come right up next to our backyard wall. My beat started to 
sel tried hard to calm myself. I scolded myself, ‘What are you 
gcared oft” 

Thoughts raced through my mind. I remembered Mian 
Jan's father’s words, ‘My son, people will reveal themselves only 
in three circumstances—when ecstatic, when terrified and when 
intoxicated. And remember, my son, there are three types of 
jntoxication—first, from liquor, second, from power, and third, 
from love. And you should know that the saints consider only the 
intoxication of love to be permitted. The others are evil.’ I decided 
to pick up Mian Jan’s chronicle again . . . 

So, listen, sirs, this is our family’s story, and now it is time for 
me to copy from the collection of Abba Jani’s distressed pages. His 
words allow me to mention my ancestors, and their intercession 
will improve my chronicle, as the portrait of days gone by will 
provide some of the many lessons that the past contains. 


According to the Chronicle of Hakim Chiragh Ali, My Father 


This babbler, Chiragh Ali, heard from his father, who had heard it 
from his father, who had heard it from his father, who had heard it 
jrom his father, who had seen first-hand the following events of ruin 
and sadness. He had seen it and wept. That man’s story went like 
this... 

One day the news spread, and everyone was talking about how a 
rebel to the throne had been apprehended and put in shackles. The next 
day he would be ‘paraded through town, a spectacle for the crowds. The 
Spectators would shame him, and the meaning of: the spectacle would not 
belest on anyone: if the evil thought of ‘revolution came into the mind of 
7) other cr axy rebel, then this would happen to him too. 

' So the next day, just as the dawn azan was broadcast, everyone 
‘hed out from their homes. The streets and markets filled up. I too 
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left the mosque after morning prayers. Instead of going home, I wens in 
the direction of Chandni Chowk. There was a large crowd. Everyone 
was there. It was a crush of ‘people. People were packed shoulder to 
shoulder. All the spectators were waiting for something to happen, 
The crowd was anxious for something extraordinary to happen. Afier 
quite a while, the rebel was brought out. There was an ugly female 
elephant, but no howdah. A man in poor shape sat on her bare back, 
His head was bowed. He had a dirty shawl draped over his shoulder, 
The crowd shouted insults, Shame! Shame! Why don’t you raise your 
head? Why don’t you show your face?” Suddenly a man made bis way 
through the crowd, pushing aside the spectators. Arriving near the 
elephant, he spoke, ‘Till yesterday, you used to be a royal gentleman, a 
master of Anowledge. You used to sweep in majestically on horseback, 
and you would lavish gifis upon me; you would fill my hands with 
gold coins. Today, what do you own that you can give toa supplicant?’ 
With this, the man lifted his head to look at the beggar, and he drew the 
shawl from his shoulder and threw it to the man. The crowd saw the 
man’s face, and immediately it fell silent. Ina single voice, the crowd 
muttered, Tt’s the Heir Apparent!’ Then it fell silent again. The crowd 
stood stock-still, dumbfounded. The spectators were shocked, O God, 
what trick is this! Was this really happening, or was it a bad dream? 
Then, in an instant, the crowd turned from surprise to fury. The crowd 
writhed. For having arrested the Heir Apparent, Malik Jivan thought 
himself.an important man, but now the crowd attacked him. The Royal 
Guard had to rush up to save him. 

I returned home upset and shocked. I tossed and turned all night 
long, and when the morning dawned, I got up and went to the mosque. 
After praying, I left. I saw the crowd rushing byp—young peoples old 
people, the rich and the poor, the nobility and the commoners. As ont, 
the crowd was pushing its way to Chandni Chowk. I joined in. I was 
curtous to see what the fickle times had brought, and what trouble layin 
store. I found a place in the densely packed street. I had only just found 
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acoconen that unlucky, ugh) female elephant appeared. But now she 
4 Andifferent air about her. She looked different. There was a headless 
om upon ber back. Seeing this, the crowd was horrified. Everyone 
watt din fear. Today again, cla ‘a was walking with great 
sips. He was strutting and preening since an entire battalion of the 
's army was now on his side. 

The terrified souls soon turned tearful. People began to cry. The 
ruth is that day the crowds of Jahanabad cried a lot. I stayed strong, 
jut when I reached home, I could not hold it in any longer. I cried 
profusely. Iwas in bad shape, but I tried hard to control myself. Then I 
came into the auspicious presence of my father. I bowed respectfully, then 
sat to the side. This good man looked at my face, then paused. Then my 
great father spoke, Beloved son! Unhappiness is written upon your "face. 
You look pale. Why is this?’ I beseeched him, ‘This sinner’s eyes, I... 


hing 


what I've seen, what I've heard, it cuts through to my soul, my heart 
has been cleaved in two. How it is possible for this poor soul to explain 
to you what happened? My tongue fails me. I can’t bear it.’ Then I 
fell quiet. I gathered myself, calmed my nerves and told him exactly 
what I had witnessed. My father listened to what had happened, then 
was silent for a while. Then he spoke, ‘My beloved son, a spectacle has 
shaken you. Your senses have failed you. At times like this, you should 
think about all the horrible things your ancestors saw—a lion would 
have succumbed! But nothing could foil their courage. No mere spectacle 
could sap their stren eth.” 

Twas surprised to hear this. I ashed about what kind of events my 
ancestors had witnessed that would make what I had seen seem like 
nothing in my father's eyes. 

My father paused, then said, ‘My dear and beloved son, in fact, 
"aban, Half of the World, is my home. My ancestor Ahmed Billah, 
tho now lives in paradise, was the living embodiment of greatness 
arent the ocean of generosity and mercy. His house was called 

W-Abyaz, the White House. It was the last resort of everyone. 
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Supplicants came from near and far, and they all left with riches, Buy 
then the vengeance of Timur swept down like a storm and turned the 
city upside down. The days turned black for Bait ul-Abyaz, 1, fill 
completely silent. What brave young men left there never returned 
They were all killed. One by one they died. Their heads decorated the 
towers that rose in the city. Then finally my esteemed ancestor glanced 
at his horses and weapons. He strapped one sword to his waisy and 
mounted his trusty steed that knew how to gallop as fast as Lightning 
and how to converse with the wind. He sat his wife behind him and hj, 
little son in front. He looked with regret at his house, then left. Then my 
great ancestor wandered and wandered. They passed through deserts 
and wild lands. Some nights they slept in caves. Some nights they made 
their camp beneath the scrub-brush on the cold earth. Finally they came 
upon the land of Qazvin. As soon as my ancestor stepped foot there, 
he fell in love. He set up his abode, and he made this wonderful city 
a second Isfahan for his family. Who issued from the earth in Isfahan 
was then buried in the dirt of Qazvin. And so the next generations 
sprang forth there. Sons and grandsons flourished. And I from them came 
our ancestor Hakim Ali Sher Rehan whose house took the name of the 
lineage, and Rehan Palace was famous far and wide. 

‘Rehan Palace was a gathering place for the religious and intellectual 
elite. It was a hospice for the sick and the woebegone. Recall how our 
ancestors broke their ties to the military arts as soon as they arrived in 
Qazvin. The sword that Abmed Billah had taken with him from Bait 
ul-Abyaz, and that had served him as a faithful friend was put aside. 
How many times on the open road had he met Tartar soldiers, and each 
time this sword had exhibited its craft. But as soon as he stepped foot in 
Qazvin, Ahmed Billah sheathed his sword and set it aside, Full of sri 
he said that this sword had not been able to keep Isfahan safe, and had 
not been able to save Bait ul-Abyaz from destruction, and so it was ng 
longer worthy. And with that, he bade farewell to the military arts and 
established himself among the religious and intellectual elite. 
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Up till then, each man of the family had been a ma 
and valour. The sword had been his tool, Now each man of the 
fi mily was known far and wide for intellectual achievement. Buys 
more than anyone else, our ancestor Hakim Ali Sher Rehan was 
adept in medicine and the healing arts. He became known as the 
second coming of Galen. He was reputed to be like Avicenna. The 
great doctor hated all tyranny, and yet the times were tyrannous. 
The people prayed to God for protection from the cruel ruler of the 
time. It was cruelty upon cruelty. No one was Spared. The ruler was 
unlucky. He had four sons. They were popular among the people, 
Seeing this, the king grew fearful. He had one poisoned. The next, 
he had his eyes scored with a hot needle. The third, he had his eyes 


gouged out. The fourth was carried away by the Angel of Death and 
so saved from his father’s cruelty. 


n of bravery 


Remember bow through his incomparable medicine our great 
ancestor had prepared in those days an eye ointment that with one 
application could restore eyesight, whatever the circumstances. Yet those 
two sons whose eyes had been gouged out could not get the medicine, 
and so they were destined to remain in the dark dungeon for ever. 
Our great ancestor grew dispirited. He cried. He said, ‘I’m sorry, the 
population is deprived of their vision by this blind ruler, and I'm sitting 
here helplessly, admiring my invention!” Then he spoke to his ointment 
container. “Now, ointment container, if you're not able to give light 
to the burnt-out eyes of Qazvin, then what are you for?” Saying 
this, he turned over his container, stood up and, taking four medical 
manuscripts under his arm, he gathered his family together. He glanced 
once more at the walls of Rehan Palace, then left. 

In one city through which he passed, this great man saw that the 
People of God were cursed. Their eyes had been scored with hot needles, 
their pupils torn out. In a fit of revenge, the tyrannical ruler had 
dered the prison warden that all the rebels in shackles should hove 
their eyeballs poked out, If there were even one set of eyeballs missing, 
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the warden himself would have his eyes gouged out. Sceing this State 
of affairs, our great ancestor turned his back on this land and catgg 
to Hind. My beloved son, this is how our ancestors left Lyfahan ap d 
travelling from town to town, came to settle in Jahanabad.’ 
Then my father fell silent. With sadness in his voice, he stated, Tp, 
a pity, for this city turned out to be just the same.’ 
L asked him about the cause of the day’s violence. 
‘Humans are cruel and ignorant.’ 
Then I asked very respectfully the following question. So, my 
Sather, why is it that cruelty and ignorance appear in the nobility?” 
My father thought for a moment, then said three times, For shame! 
For shame! For shame! 
He closed his eyes and was lost to silence. 
Chiragh Ali, the sinner, says that his father was correct. Without 
@ doubt, people are cruel and ignorant. They see so much and yet 
understand so little. 
Now this ignorant one will copy out one final story from the annals 
to conclude this chapter... 


According to the tradition, Abu Jafar had heard the story from Ibn 
Nadim, who had heard it from Ishaag, the olive seller, whose olives 
were famous in all the land, and whose honesty was Jamous far and 
wide. Ishaag, the olive seller, had heard it from Haris Attar, who was 
a good, pious man. This holy one, Haris Attar, had heard it ' from Abu 
Bakr Jalabi, whose knowledge extended to beyond the seas. Abu Bakr 
Jalabi was adept in the hadith, and he had heard it from Zaid ibn 
Usman, the goldsmith, that Marwan al-Hammar had been murdered, 
his head placed on a tray and presented to Abdullah ibn Ali, and the 
tray had been then placed to the side. Meanwhile, a cat, a damned 
cat, had sneaked towards the head. When it came to the tray, somehow 
the cat managed to remove the tongue and eat it. The onlookers wert 
astonished, and Abdullah ibn Ali swore, T swear to God! Of all the 
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sister Jessons of life and the cruelty in the world, this is the most bitter 


and cruellest. 
Chiragh Ali added that, without a doubt, as meek as cats are 


just as cruel. It is something to consider, to contemplate and to 


’ 


they are 


Jearn from: 

and theit gifts of eloquence, a meek cat ate the tongue of Marwan al- 
Hammar and gobbled up both his government and eloquence. After 
that, the Umayyads never regained the Caliphate. 

Our world is full of endless clamour and clatter. Tumult upon 
tumult, amour upon clamour, invective to follow invective. Brothers 
turn to hate one another. Over women, wealth and land, how much 
bloodshed, how much fury, how much selfishness, how many skirmishes, 
how much hypocrisy, how many wars, how much yelling, how much 
bickering! But there’s no trusting life—the world is but temporary. 
What is permanent? Today you are sitting on a throne, tomorrow you 
arelaid to rest in a coffin. The piebald horse of destiny races on without 
us, It does not distinguish between good and bad. Without any feeling, 


it tramples all underfoot. Death is always nearby. Today it is us, but 
in this depraved world, the 


that as proud as Umayyads were about their government 


tomorrow it will be your turn. In short, 
presiding condition is that of suffering. Sometimes, it is here, sometimes, 
there. 

This insignificant one, Chiragh Ali, cites bis own example. What 
have I seen in my lifetime? My youth slipped away, never to return. 
Old age set in fast. I saw the end of Timur's reign. Tsaw the destruction 
of Jahanabad. I saw my uncle hanged. What all have the citizens of 
Jabanabad witnessed beneath their skies? The king they had known to 
adress in elegant attire on the royal throne turned up on the sandy shores 
of the Yamuna as a naked corpse. When Uncle told that story, he cried so 
much that he soaked bis beard. The telling had such an effect upon him 
that he no longer held any interest in life, and all colour drained from 
Fis face. He renounced the world and its tales and troubles, He stopped 
“tending social and cultural gatherings, and be stopped seeing friends. 
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He became a recluse and turned to his prayer mat. He was completely 
devoted to prayer. His cheeks lost their rosy hue and his spirits wer, 
always downtrodden. He was sad all the time, and his mind was full 
of sorrow. 

When Uncle turned his eyes away from this world, they opened in 
some other sphere. He was gifted in reading the future, and he excelled 
at interpreting dreams. After hearing him interpret dreams, I ‘prepared 
a manuscript. I hereby copy out samples of this work: 


Ifyou dream about a fig leaf, this is an ominous sign. 

If you dream about eating dry grain, this means you will become 
poor or you will suffer pain. 

If you dream about descending from an elevated location, this 
means you will lose your position or rank, and you will suffer sorrow 
and anger. 

Ff you dream about a storm, you will have endless grief and you 
will face tribulations. 

Tf you dream about a nightingale, this is a sign that you will get 
some small gift from a ruler. 

If you dream about money lying on the ground, this is the sign of 
sadness and endless trouble. 

Ifyou dream about flowers, you will fall in love with a beauty and 
be engulfed in the ways of sin. 

Tf you dream about breasts, this will make you happy and children 
will be born. 

Ifyou dream about being thirsty, your greed will increase, and, good 
things will be undermined. 

Ifyou dream about smoking a hookah, you will be able to speak to 

your lover, and your sadness will end. 
Ifyou dream about a camel without reins, you will have no feat of 
doing bad things and ‘you will turn sad. 

Hyou dream about a peacoch, you will fall in love and go mad. 
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Ifyou dream about laughing, this is a sign of moderate sadness ty 
cule foresaw bis death. The day before he died, he cried, then he 
ited. My father asked why he cried, then smiled. He said, ‘My dear 
nee Tcried because I foresee what death and destruction lie in store 
fir the people, but I smiled because I ne that my time is up.’ My 
father asked how he knew, and he said, My dear brother, about the 
first thing, I dreamt that a big storm came, uprooting even large trees. 
For the second, this morning at the break of day, I turned towards the 
sun and standing there, I closed my eyes and imagined myself. I saw 
that my head had disappeared from my body.’ He stopped talking. His 
fase was full of pain. He remained silent. Then he continued, ‘My dear 
brother, my head has become such a burden. If I lose it, I will be glad. 
Whenever I think about the enlightened ones, they all are headless.’ 
Then he repeated three times, ‘Sadness! Sadness! Sadness!’ 


‘My son, didn’t you sleep at all last night?” 

I jumped. When had Bujan appeared by my side? I pushed the 
chronicle’s pages to the side. 

‘Bujan, I woke up a little early today, and I thought I should 
finish reading Mian Jan’s chronicle.’ 

‘Son, I woke up in the middle of the night, and you were 
already up. With God as my witness, you always used to get up in 
the night, and now you're at it again.’ Then she went outside to 


the veranda, She washed. Then she stood at the ready, beginning 
her Prayers, 


Later, when I was reading the paper over breakfast, Bujan 


¢ 
“ME up to me. 


‘Oh, the n 


vi ! a 
You | paper has taken control over your soul! Why are 
Cr y y 


‘ting your tea go cold?” : 
Blanced over the side of the newspaper at the saucer of tea in 


TO) 
we drank the tea, It really was cold. 
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‘And today you forgot your birds too. The poor things arg 
languishing—they’re waiting for your crumbs.’ 

In fact, I hadn't thought at all about the birds that Morning, 
Quickly, I put the newspaper to the side and started to make 
crumbs of the leftover toast, of which, that morning, there wag 
a fair amount. In fact, there was a whole piece left over, since 
I wasn’t in the mood for breakfast. When I went out to the night- 
flowering jasmine tree with my crumbs, the birds had already 
departed. These birds were strange flirts. On days that I was a 
little late in supplying their crumbs, the birds would already have 
flown to God knows where, as though they were peeved. 

There was just a single bird left behind. Hesitantly, it flew 
down from a branch. It ate several crumbs, but with no real 


pleasure. And then it too flew away. 


10 


‘There’s someone at the door,’ I said, listening for the door to ring 
again. I thought it had been rung, so I listened carefully. But there 
was no sound. 

‘There’s no one,’ Zubaidah said. ‘They would have rung the 
bell” 

‘I think someone did ring it.’ 

‘I didn’t hear anything. Maybe your ears are ringing.’ 

Her remark stung. I didn’t reply. I picked up the saucer filled 
with tea and drank in silence. But there remained some doubt 
whether someone had in fact been there, and had rung the bell. 
What made me think this? Was 1 being delusional? I put this doubt 
‘o rest. I told myself that it wasn’t important. There wouldn’t be 
anyone there; it was only my imagination. And these moments 
weren't rare. For example, you're all alone, but then you think 
that someone's calling you—calling you by name. So it wasn’t that 
Strange, after all, Putting the matter to rest, I finished my tea in 
Peace and lit a cigarette. Zubaidah came and took the tea set back 
‘o the kitchen, 
ee was fast approaching. I sat calmly smoking. But a 
Uhed fy med back to the possibility that someone had come, that 

card the bell, and I thought about the man Thad passed at 
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twilight whose face I couldn’t make out and who haunted me the 
entire night. He had been reborn in my imagination. Was it hep 
Why had he returned? He had chosen a good time of day and g 
good method—to come at twilight and to knock on the door, byt 
to knock so gently that no one could be sure if someone was there 
or not, and then to disappear at once. 

[half-wanted to get up and go check the front door. I was upset 
with Zubaidah that she had so quickly dismissed my suspicions, 
I was mad at myself as well that I had agreed with her. 

‘Can I tell you something? Today I had a prophesy read’ 
Zubaidah came and sat down next to me. She spoke in a tone of 
voice reserved for telling secrets. 

‘About what?” 

‘Ashiyana.’ Zubaidah hesitated. Then she spoke, ‘The 
soothsayer said that this land isn’t suitable for you. Sell it.’ 

‘What?’ I was taken aback. 

‘That’s what he said.’ 

This happened so quickly that I barely had the time to 
understand what was going on. Gradually, I took possession of my 
senses. ‘Listen, Zubaidah, I’m not going to fall into this trap. You 
insisted on having a house. You know all that we had to overcome 
to get the plot. Then all that we had to do to get it built. We're 
still living with the debt.’ 

‘That's all fine and well, but a house isn’t dearer than your life.’ 

‘Dearer than my life? The price my life had to pay for this 
house has already been paid. Now what connection is there?’ 

T’m only telling you what the soothsayer said.’ 

‘You mean that we should sell the house after putting in so 
much effort to get it built.’ 

I was upset, but Zubaidah replied calmly, ‘A house isn’t worth 
your life. As long as you can still earn money, we can still build 
another house.’ 
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Then Bujan came into the room. I introduced her into the 
grgument. ‘Bojan, did you hear? Zubaidah’s suggestion is to sell 
the house. 

Yes, I've heard,’ Bujan said bitterly, and then I knew that 
qubaidab had already told her, and that Bujan had already 

essed her disagreement. Bujan sat silently for a minute, then 
she addressed Zubaidah, ‘Zubaidah, my dear, come to your senses! A. 
house isn’t a child’s plaything that you make it one day and sell it 
the next. Zubaidah, a house is like a mango tree. Generations will 
eat from it. May your husband live a long life! Today you are two, 
but, God willing, tomorrow you will be three, then four. You want 
to wander around homeless with a family?’ 

We'll build another house.’ 

‘Another house?’ This didn’t sit well with Bujan. ‘Zubaidah, 
dear, you build a house once, and then generations follow. 
Chiragh Haveli was built five generations ago. Thanks to God, it 
saw five generations, and more after we left. Chiragh Haveli is still 
standing. It’s we who left.’ 

‘Bujan, it doesn’t make me happy to say this. I’m only telling 
you what the soothsayer said.’ 

‘Zubaidah, dear, what are you saying? Having a prophesy read 
isn’t something you can entrust to any old roadside spiritualist. 
And you believed him! If you want to see the future, ask Maulvi 
Ghulam Rasool. And J tell you, if you call for him, he'll come. 
He'll say you have to perform an exorcism. Then the house will 
be safe,’ 

The next day it happened again: I thought that someone 
had come and rung the bell. As I sat sipping my tea, I looked at 
Zubaidah. She did not let on that she had heard anything. J didn’t 
4 anything to her, but I decided to get up and go look for myself. 
ee if there wasn't anyone there, what was the big deal about 

8 to look? If there wasn’t anyone there, then my suspicions 


> 
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would end. I thought about the night before. Because I was 66 
lazy to go check, the whole night was ruined with Worry, [ sg 
down my tea and went to go check. 

‘Tkhlagq, it’s such a bad habit to leave your tea in the Middle of 
drinking it.’ 

Tm not going anywhere. I'll be right back,’ 

I quickly went to check the door. There was no one there, 
Someone might have been there, or it might have been my 
imagination. If someone had come, they had come and gone, 
They had rung the bell and left. To put myself at ease, I went 
outside, stood in the middle of the lane and let my glance drift 
to the end of the lane. It was empty. But when I turned back, I 
spotted something—someone had been there, then left. I felt like 
I had seen something. I couldn’t be sure, but I decided to go and 
inspect. I raced out of the lane and on to the strect. I looked down 
the street to see where he had gone. I stepped forward. As I passed 
in front of a cigarette store, I saw that a man standing leisurely 
drinking a Coca-Cola was looking at me. Or it was possible that 
he wasn’t looking at me, but that I only felt he was. For a split 
second, I thought that perhaps he wasn’t the right man at all. I 
wanted to turn and take a good look at him. But I didn’t want to 
give him any reason to think that I had identified him. If | walked 
down the street a bit, on my way back it would be easy to get ina 
good look. If it was him, then one way or another, I’d be able to 
recognize him. But after taking several steps forward, I saw ahead 
of me a hefty man beating a quick retreat, as though he knew that 
if he didn’t, I'd catch up to him. I immediately sped up, but he 
was taking such long strides that despite my increased speed the 
distance between us only grew. There was an intersection ahead. 
By the time I reached it, he was gone. Traffic blocked my WY: 
After the light changed, I crossed the street and looked all aroun 
But he was nowhere to be seen. The crowds were so dense that 
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uld have been impossible to find him. It seemed as though 
it w0 had been an accident, or that a criminal had just been 
there ended couldn’t believe how crowded it was. My God, 
oe had all the people come from? i knew it was a busy street, 
. wasn’t usually this busy. But I didn’t have the time to stop 
ae k. [was worried that the man would disappear for ever. 
and ae walking, and the crowd thinned out. Now the streets 
were empty. It was like I was wandering among ruins. But where 
had he gone? J looked far and wide, but there was no one—no 
man, no bird, nothing. I turned into a Jane, thinking that perhaps 
he had turned into an alley to avoid being seen. I went from alley 
to alley. They were all empty. | felt like the alleys were watching 
me. Why did everything seem so unfamiliar, so empty? 

The sound of my footsteps kept surprising me. I kept 
thinking someone was following me. But who? No, I was 
following him. 

T grew tired and decided to turn around. As I pushed open the 
gate, I noticed someone seated on the veranda. I didn’t recognize 
him. He stood up. I acknowledged him. 

Yes?” 


‘Theard you're selling your house.’ 
Yes,’ 


‘The thing is that I’m a property dealer. I called you at your 
office earlier today. I called twice, but each time, I didn’t get 
through,’ 

Tremembered that an office boy had told me that someone 
had called, but since 
it, Suddenly, 
that tight? 

‘Yes,’ he said, 


I wasn’t expecting a call, I didn’t bother with 
a thought came to mind. ‘You came by before—isn’t 


showing some discomfort. 


BG T mean, right now,’ 
No, 


a 
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He seemed confused. 

‘Okay, anyway, so it wasn’t you.’ 

If it hadn’t been him, then who had it been? 

‘No, it must have been someone else, the man said, and he 
didn’t seem to know what I was talking about. ‘I just heard today 
that you're selling the house. At first, I tried to reach you at work, 
but that didn’t work, so I came here. They said that you had 
already come back from work and were around somewhere. So J 
thought I'd wait for a bit.’ 

‘But you've been misinformed. We're not selling the house.’ 

‘Really? Then I’m so sorry to have bothered you.’ 

‘Tt’s fine.’ 

He left, but I was shocked. We had just spoken about it the 
previous day. How had he heard about it? I asked Zubaidah. 
‘Someone told the property dealer that we're selling the house.’ 

‘What property dealer? Really? That’s surprising. Who 
is he?” 

Just a property dealer. Did you speak to someone?” 

‘No. The soothsayer came here. What did he say?’ 

‘He wanted to know if we're selling. He didn’t know for sure, 
but he was confident that he could get in on selling it.’ 

‘He must have lost his mind. Why would we up and sell the 
house? What did you tell him? 

‘I told him that he had been misinformed.’ 

‘You did right. But, you could have felt him out a bit.’ 

‘If we're not selling the house, what’s the point of feeling 
him out?” 

‘To find out what he wanted to give us.’ 

‘What are you talking about? Once you start talking to 4 
property dealer, they trap you. You don’t know. I know the type- 
If you show them any kindness, before you know it, the contract is 


sealed, signed and delivered.’ 
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] didn’t say this lightly. I knew from 
happened back when I had a car. It was a tickety car. It would 
stop for no reason. Then I would try to flag down a Passing taxi, 
When a merciful one stopped, he would Pop the hood, check on 
everything, and I could get on my way again. One horribly hot 
afternoon, I was standing by the side of the road, dripping in sweat 

while the taxi driver fiddled around with my car’s alternator. 

‘Sir, please sell this car and buy another. There’s a new Charade 
on the market. It’s a great car.’ 

I wiped the sweat off my forehead and the ni 
neck. 

‘Okay,’ I said. 

What he said was true, but he didn’t know that if I sold my 
soul along with the car, I still wouldn’t have enough money to buy 
a Charade. 

A couple of days later, a man showed up at work. 

‘I have someone who wants to buy your car. He’s a reputable 
man. He'll give you good money for it? 

Surprised, I said, ‘And who are your” 

‘Tm just a car dealer. You don’t know me, but I know you. ’'m 
friends with the owner of the auto body shop where you take your 
car. He speaks highly of you.’ 

‘That's fine, but for the moment I don’t plan on selling it.’ 

‘Okay,’ he said, then fell silent. ‘Well, if you ever want to 
‘ell it, let me know. Pll give you a good deal.’ He handed me his 
business card and left. 

A month and a half later, he showed up again. This time, he 
*eemed certain I would be selling. 

‘So you've made up your mind to sell?’ 

‘Says who? I haven’t made any such decision.’ 


‘ ciara 
Oh, Well, never mind; someone had said so. 
oP 


experience. It had 


ape of my 
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But he didn’t say. He begged to be forgiven for disturbing me, 
and he left. 

Then after another month and a half, he returned. He acted 
like we'd known each other for years. I ordered tea. 

‘Don’t worry about it.’ 

We talked about this and that. He told me all about the 
features of new car models. 

‘For how long have you had this car?” he asked. 

‘Two or three years.’ 

‘In two or three years it’s gotten that bad? I don’t know who 
you bought it from, but if we get to know each other a little, I'll 
get you a good car. The State Life office is close to yours. There’s 
a Mr Siddiqui there. Six years ago, I sold him a Focus wagon for 
next to nothing. Sir, that car’s still not been to the shop, not once. 
Mr Siddiqui swears by my powers.’ 

‘It’s surprising for a used car to not have to go to the shop.’ 

‘Sir, that’s what I’m capable of. Whenever you're ready to sell, 
please let me know. Because your car is so old, you'll need to get 
rid of it. Pll get you a good price for it. You'll never have to worry 
about it again.’ 

He spoke, and I listened. I nodded but didn’t give him any 
answer. He didn’t seem worried about my reactions. We finished 
our tea, shook hands and he left. 

Less than a month later, he came back with a customer. 

‘Would you mind showing him your car?’ 

‘Why?’ 

Just, please, show him.’ 

Tm not selling it, 

‘Who’s talking about selling it? I just want to show him 
your car.’ 

After hesitating a moment, I got up. We went outside, and 
I took them to the car. The man showed his stranger the ca, 
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ing overt it in detail, praising it, making sure to point out how 
vg engine was in great shape and that the most important thing is 
sways the engine. 
Then afterwards he handed me back my keys and reached out 
his hand to shake goodbye. Then he turned to the stranger, ‘Okay, 
come on, then.’ 

As he left, he whispered into my ear, ‘He’s rich. Money’s 
nothing to him.’ 

I had shown the car as a favour. But if a person gets caught 
up in favours once, he can never get out. The car dealer was so 
gracious, SO full of smiles, that he managed to arrange for the car’s 
sale without my understanding what exactly was happening. 

Zubaidah pointed out a new worry, ‘You did well to give him 
astraight answer, but if he follows you, what then?’ 

‘Follows me?’ I said with surprise. Again, the doubt sprang 
to life whether this was the man who had. . . ‘Has this man ever 
come by before?” 

‘No. It just occurred to me that if he thinks that we’re not 
selling the house, then I hope he doesn’t come every day.’ 

‘He’s not going to come every day. Don’t talk to him.’ 

Zubaidah hesitated. ‘Yes, if we're not selling Ashiyana, then 
don’t talk to him. But if we are...’ 

Tdidn’t know what she was driving at. 

Tcut her off. ‘No, we're not selling. Do not speak to that man. 


11 


I hadn’t thought about her for quite some time. But just as she 
had dominated my mind, every feeling passes in time, even love, 
And every emotion comes from somewhere. Emotions don’t 
live in a vacuum. They come from interaction, whether good or 
bad—that’s where they gain strength. Now I could only faintly 
remember the sweet sound of her voice. Then it faded. How long 
could the magic of her voice have lasted? As long as I was under its 
spell, I kept searching for her, wandering restlessly. 

“Mumtaz, what’s there to do? She’s gone.’ 

‘But you said you found out her address.’ 

Yes, I did. I went to the bank, and I found out that she’d 
been transferred. I found out which branch. I went there. They 
said she was on an extended leave. I asked for her home address. 
But the bank employees were cruel. I don’t know what they 
thought, but they led me around in circles. I never found out 
her address.’ 

‘Man, just be patient. Where’s she going to go? She'll come 
back after her vacation is over.’ 

I was patient. After a while, I went back to the bank. But 
then when I showed up, as soon as I stepped foot in the bank, one 
employee would turn to the other, and that one to the next, and 
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e would signal towards me, and they would all look at me 
at [ was dangerous. What else was there to do? I stopped 
1 couldn’t do anything else. But being patient grows old, 
goin rae ally the hope fades to nothing. That’s what happened 
and id For 80 long, she was all I thought about, and then after a 
pan aint thought about her at all. And if I did think of her, 
oie caught up in wild emotions. Sometimes I thought of her 
hen I remembered certain things from the past, and very coldly 


[thought about how once I had been overwhelmed by emotions. 


that O 
gs tho 


But now it was as though the storm had come and gone. 

Her magic had lost its grip over my reason. For many days, 
Thadn’t thought of her even once. Then, suddenly, I was caught 
again. 

One night, I was out walking when I happened upon an art 
opening. I wandered up to the gallery's third floor. I was passing 
bythe paintings when I mindlessly looked downstairs. What I saw 
made me pull up short. It was Zakiya. I quickly turned back and 
descended the stairs. I was running, and yet it felt like the stairs 
wouldn’t end, The faster I moved, the longer the stairs seemed to 
become, My legs were on fire, and I leapt down the stairs. I was 
still on the stairwell when another familiar face appeared. Again, I 
topped dead in my tracks. 

‘Shaireen?” 

? She was surprised too. But she quickly brought her expression 

nder control, 
He ae yaniee surprised?” 
‘ hs realize you were here. Why didn’t you tell us? You 

© reached out after you got here.’ 
» Row you know.’ 
ete are you staying?” 

ee didn’t answ i d the subject. ‘Why 

You in an er my question but change ‘ e subject, 

a hurry? Am I interrupting you? 


sho 
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Seeing her, I had forgotten what I was doing. But she had 
reminded me. 

Yes, I saw a friend. It’s nothing. He'll wait’ 

‘No, go meet him.’ 

‘Okay, then. You going up, aren't you? Go look at the 
paintings. I’ll have a word and be right back. Then we can talk.’ 

J hurried down. On the ground floor, there was a big crowd, 
There were so many good-looking people. But where was she? [ 
turned around and around. I looked in every corner. But she was 
nowhere to be seen. How could she disappear so quickly? 

I sought out the gallery owner. 

‘Excuse me. Zakiya Ahmed was just here. Do you know where 
she went?’ 

“Zakiya Ahmed?’ the owner asked aloud, trying to place the 
name. ‘I’m sorry, J don’t know her. But some people have gone for 
tea. Perhaps your friend is there.’ 

I quickly went over to where tea was being served. I scanned 
the faces of all the women drinking tea. For the women with their 
backs to me, I manoeuvred politely so that I could see their faces, 
Some women had such attractive profiles from the back that I 
imagined that they might be her. But in each case, after jostling 
through the crowd to see their faces, I ended up being embarrassed 
at my impoliteness. 

When I decided she wasn’t there, I left and went outside. In 
the landscaped grounds lit with spotlights, the women of the art 
world were strolling and chatting. I looked around. She wasn’t 
there. I strode ahead to the front gates, thinking she might be 
there. I looked outside. She wasn’t there. 

Having met disappointment at every turn, I didn’t know what 
to do. Then I remembered Shaireen. I went back. I climbed to the 
second floor, then to the third. Where was she? I thought maybe 
she was waiting for me below. I went down to the ground floor 
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and looked more carefully. She was nowhere to be seen. 
that she had left. I was surprised at her behaviour, disappointed 
as well. We hadn’t seen each other in ages, and yet she had been 
go rude as to leave without telling me. She had really changed. It 
was a shock. Seeing her again had made me so happy, and now I 
was so sad. 

‘Bujan, do you want to know something? Shaireen is here.’ 

‘Shaireen? 

Yes, Shaireen. I ran into her at an art gallery where they were 
having a show.’ 

‘So where is she?” 

‘She did something really amazing. I went to look at the 
paintings for a bit, and when I returned, she was gone.’ 

‘Oh my. So she was a figment of your imagination?’ 

‘Bujan, I’m telling you the truth. I waited for quite a bit. I left 
only when everyone started to go home. She sure did me one.’ 

‘In the end, she’s her father's child. God knows that your uncle 
was just as rude. When he left to live in Aligarh, he'd come home 
only for births and funerals. But that’s different. Why am I talking 
about that now?’ She stopped talking. When she started again, her 
voice was full of sadness. “This miserable immigration put an end 
to the ties of blood.’ 

She fell silent. No one spoke for quite a while. 

‘Son, find out where she lives. That girl never misses a chance 
to stab us in the back, but we haven’t forgotten where we're from.’ 

I didn’t react at all to Bujan’s words. I made it seem as though 
I didn’t care one way or another about Shaireen’s actions, but 
inwardly I was distraught. I decided to go straight to bed, but all 
night I tossed and turned. I kept wondering why Shaireen had 
acted as she had. Why had she left so suddenly? It was as though 
she really was a figment of my imagination. Why had she left? 1 
Couldn’t stop thinking about it, A hundred thoughts flooded my 
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mind. I thought about the moment that I had parted with her, 
T had raced downstairs to look for Zakiya, and not finding her, 
I had gone up to the counter to ask if the gallerist had scen her, 
Suddenly I wondered if she had heard this, or perhaps she had 
stayed on the stairs to watch me, and to see whom I was going to 
meet. I didn’t know what to think. Had she? Had she guessed? 
Had she heard? That would be a disaster. Would she forgive me? 
When she didn’t forgive me in the past, why would she now? 
Then it was just a suspicion, but now . . . Then I remembered 
when I felt alive, not like now. People fade in and out with time. 
People cede to time and its circumstances, and the passage of time 
treats people so poorly that a person doesn’t remain the same. I 
could barely remember the time when I felt truly alive. The Ikhlaq 
who had been a student at university in Aligarh had disappeared 
for good—the Ikhlaq who had thick, black hair, who was clean- 
shaven, who wore a black sherwani. Tight, black sherwanis and 
black burkas were everywhere back then. Every black burka was 
a mystery for him. Every black burka made him so curious about 
the soul beneath it, every veil made him want to see the face that 
it hid. There was no getting around the veil, but from time to 
time he would see a light-skinned cheek, or eyes would meet for 
an instant. But there was one face never covered in a veil, and her 
eyes had captured his heart. 

They had left Chiragh Haveli, and now they had met again. 
There were new emotions. In the wake of these new emotions, it 
felt as though they were meeting each other again for the first time. 
In their youth, they had tried to improve their English by reading 
English novels—one after another. But their heroes and heroines 
didn’t speak to them. Reading Keats or Shelley, sometimes they 
felt something. Then they left poetry behind for something else. 
Between them, there was something building, a new intimacy. 
A new connection, a new knowledge. 
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Slowly they became very close, but then they were separated all 
at once. It takes so long to grow close, but separation can happen 
in the blink of an eye. All it takes is for doubt to arise, then two 
hearts are riven asunder. 


Shaireen, why doesn’t your friend Rabia came around any more?” 

Shaireen was startled. She looked at me intensely. ‘Rabia? Why? 
Are you expecting her?’ 

This unsettled me. ‘No. I was just asking. She used to come see you 
every day.’ 

‘And you were keeping track of when she came and when she left?’ 

Thad only one way to extricate myself from the situation. 

Twas only asking because she had asked for my notes on Shakespeare. 
I thought that she’s your friend, so I would help her out.’ 

‘Hmph, when did you discuss this with her? It wasn’t in front of 
me. So it must have been behind my back. So what exactly was this all 
about?’ 

I sensed Shaireen’s doubt, as well as her strength, and I was at my 
wit’s end. 

But from Shaireen’s words, one thing was for certain. Shaireen 
had started to cross-examine me. It was the type of cross-examination 
that an inexperienced witness is subjected to in court. Shaireen’s doubts 
kept growing. Every little thing became an issue, At first, she would get 
angry, then she would heave a sigh. Her passionate complaints reached 
my mother. Mother, what does Ikblag talk to my girlfriends about 
when I'm not there?’ 

Suddenly, people in our house began to wonder about her. All the 
talk about arranging our marriage ended abruptly. 


Tkhlag, are you awake?’ Zubaidah asked. 
‘Yes.’ I was transported back to reality from the land of illusion. 
Tean't sleep.’ 
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‘You've been tossing and turning ever since you lay down, 
What happened today? You haven't been this uneasy in a long 
time.’ 

What could I tell Zubaidah? 

‘But you're not asleep either.’ 

‘I can’t stop worrying about the house.’ And before I could say 
anything, she asked me, ‘What do you think?’ 

‘About what?’ She had asked the question so suddenly that ] 
hadn’t understood what she was talking about. 

‘What do you imagine I’m talking about? Ashiyana.’ 

‘Ashiyana?’ I wasn’t capable right then of understanding the 
gist of her questions, or answering her. My mind was somewhere 
else entirely that had nothing to do with the house. I was thinking 
about Shaireen and me. What I was then. But I was surprised that 
the Shaireen I had met was the same as always. Back then she was 
a girl, but since then she had filled out. Every curve on her body 
was just right, every angle was perfect. And J began to regret that 
I hadn’t looked at her longer. She had disappeared like a flash of 
lightning. I began to worry that she had sensed something. It was 
quite an irony that after all these years she would return, and doubts 
would be suddenly born. Doubt leads to such trouble, I thought. 
How difficult it is for two people to overcome their uncertainties 
and come together, to dissolve into the other as though they would 
never be separated, but if doubt arises, then in a moment all the 
love dissolves. 

‘You're not going to meet the property dealer again?’ 

‘Property dealer?’ I still couldn’t focus on her words. 

‘T haven't mentioned anyone else.’ Zubaidah was annoyed, It’s 
a simple question. Are you going to meet the property dealer that 
came by or not?” 

‘No.’ 

‘He showed his face once, then the scoundrel vanished.’ 
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| pot then the jail watchman shouted out, ‘Beware!’ I realized 

prime iesealy W2S, 

| ‘gubaidah, go to sleep. It’s late. Let’s talk about this tomorrow.’ 

| qwas fast asleep until your tossing and turning woke me up.’ 
But my words had their effect. She stopped talking, and soon 

46 started to snore. I lay half-asleep, thinking about Shaireen, 
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‘Zubaidah, come to your senses. God is watching. It’s not becoming 
to slander old women like me. Why would I turn my son against 
you? I'm not the kind of mother who goes around eavesdropping 
on her son and daughter-in-law’s conversations, and then later 
when she finds her son alone she turns him against his wife. If 
I have something to say, I'll say it loud and clear, and whatever 
this unfortunate woman may happen to say, you can be sure it’s 
for your own good. Really, now, what is this house to me? I have 
one foot in the grave. I have trouble catching my breath. It’s you 
who will have to live in this house—long may you prosper! Now 
you're just husband and wife, but when God decides it’s time, 
you'll have children, then they'll get married, then you'll know the 
worth of the house, and then you'll know the worth of my words. 
Do whatever you want! What does it matter to me? But when you 
Start to tear it down, should I just sit there and say nothing? People 
will let you off the hook, saying you were inexperienced, you didn’t 
know, but they'll turn on me, saying this old hag sat on her hands 
and let your home get foreclosed on without doing a thing. So if! 
said something, it was because I had to. The rest is up to you. The 
house’s yours. You built it, so you destroy it” Then she turned to 
me, ‘My son, it’s your house. Who am I to say anything? Sell it, let 
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itget foreclosed, give * to someone as a gift, but wait a little. ?’m 

ghout to die. Let me die happy with the thought that my funeral 
rocession will leave from my house.’ 

It was a fine speech. Zubaidah said nothing. Neither did I. 
Actually, having listened to Zubaidah, I had lost some of 
my resolve not to sell the house, and Bujan had sensed my 
hesitation. But I was worried that a battle had started at home. 
In houses where the mother and the daughter-in-law are at 
odds, the house never becomes a home. How ironic it was that 
when we rented rooms, everything was good—the two got along 
well, and Zubaidah was happy to help her mother-in-law. But 
once we moved into our own house, quarrels erupted. Doubts, 
apprehensions, bad omens, accusations, counter-accusations— 
this all began. Zubaidah was full of vain hopes, thinking that 
Iwas hers to control, that I was ready to sell the house but 
that Bujan had found the opportunity to influence me, so now 
I was against it. Bujan too misunderstood the situation. She 
thought that it was Zubaidah who had planted in my mind that 
the house must be sold. That was right, but she also thought 
that my wife controlled me, and in the face of her pressure, 
Id reluctantly agreed to sell it. I was trapped by these two 
misunderstandings. 

I was quite surprised by both Bujan and Zubaidah. Bujan had 
seen happy and prosperous houses turned upside down and grand 
states crumble before her, but still she didn’t seem to understand 
their fragility. It was Bujan even more than Zubaidah who had 
been keen to build the house. She had convinced me that you 
should have a house, even if your life in that house won't last 
for ever. The house will give you a sense of rootedness. But my 
“mple-hearted mother had completely forgotten. She had seen 

°W once-proud lineages with their impressive homes—families 
With roots as wide and as deep as those of a banyan tree—were 
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now being tossed down alleys like He many fall leaves, Graduay 
it dawned on me that at the same time as you build a house, i 
need to ready a boat, because you never know when the house wilt 
be destroyed. 

As for Zubaidah, she had driven me half mad with her 
demands for a house, and now, she was driving me half mad with 
her demands to get rid of it. The reason behind a wife wanting g 
house is now clear to me: she thinks that just having a husband 
isn’t enough security; you also need a house and a bank account, 
Husband, house, bank account—these three things when put 
together give her a sense of security. But for a wife to demand her 
husband get rid of the house? This is surprising. It’s true that being 
next to the jail resulted in her having hallucinations, but then one 
day I thought about how a lot of our neighbours had sold their 
houses and moved to Gulberg. Maybe they too had seen things? 
No, the real reason was that this neighbourhood had quickly lost its 
status as what was then being called a ‘posh locality’. At first, people 
moved here to show off their status, but now they sold their houses 
and moved to Gulberg or some other new prestigious area. As the 
city grew, many new and fancy neighbourhoods were springing 
up, and the old fancy neighbourhoods were falling away as though 
were suffering from a wasting disease. Then there was the fact that 
more and more stores were opening in the neighbourhood. Car- 
repair shops, general stores, restaurants » kebab shops, cigarette, 
paan, soft-drink stalls—now, you could find any sort of store at all, 
and every sort of merchandise. Mechanics, grocers, wholesalers, 
cooking-oil stores, paan stalls, real-estate agencies—little stores 
like these sprang up. The neighbourhood streets were no longef 
sleepy bylanes where once the residents took strolls at daybreak 
and in the evening. Now the streets were full of the noise of traffic 
and all sorts of commotion, and now they were covered in hot 
dust, from the smoke, pollution and grime. 
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Then it hap Ps ee again. The property in the neighbourhood 
+ more expensive. t was widely believed that the area would 
goon be given over to commercial development. Commercial 
development was a strange malignancy, It spread in new cities like 
, noxious vine, swallowing up residential neighbourhoods. And 
after eating up so many tree-lined neighbourhoods in the city, it 
was now encroaching on our neighbourhood. I was terrified by 
the thought that the increased activity and the noise of traffic 
would make life hard for the neighbourhood birds. Why would 
they stick around? When people build houses, they grow roots. 
But birds aren’t like that. When a neighbourhood’s environment 
isn’t healthy, then what would convince them to stay? The birds 
would fly away in an instant. Then my morning convocations 
beneath the night-flowering jasmine tree would be no more. 
And then what would I do? The thought of being surrounded by 
hordes of people without a single bird nearby—imagining such an 
inhumane situation—filled me with the strongest sort of dread. It 
was true that there were still birds and little animals in the trees and 
bushes. But if it were just people, then living here would become 
agonizing. When I thought about the future, imagining the birds 
flown away, and the night-flowering jasmine tree withered, and 
all around nothing but people upon people, this version of life was 

abhorrent to me. 

When Zubaidah learnt about my apprehensions, she took 
full advantage. She realized her words wouldn’t fall on deaf ears. 
Gradually the situation changed so that both Zubaidah and 
I were in favour of selling the house. Zubaidah believed that 
We could get a good price for Ashiyana, now that commercial 
developers were moying in, and we'd be able to build a big house 
in Gulberg, If that money wasn’t enough, she figured that after 
hying the foundation I’d be able to wrangle up money through 
loans. In any event, a new house in Gulberg would be built. 
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Our reputation would get a boost, and we'd be free of living in the 
jail’s shadow. For my part, I was thinking about how I should leave 
the neighbourhood before the traffic exhaust killed my flower, 
and trees, and the birds left my flowerbeds. Gradually, this Was 
all I thought about. In this state of mind, I recalled the realtor. 
For the first time, I was happy with Zubaidah’s foresight in not 
wanting to give the realtor a clear-cut answer. My one regret 
was that I had rejected him so rudely. If I had kept my hooks 
into him, I would now be able to use him. And the wonderful 
thing was that the day after ] thought this, he reappeared. I was 
flabbergasted. How had he known? I became scared. What sort 
of a being was he? Was he man or djinn? 

This time I greeted him warmly. Zubaidah was thrilled. Her 
heart's desires were being fulfilled. Quickly, tea was prepared. She 
called me in to tell me not to be as perfunctory as the last time, 
and to find out the details—how much is the going rate for land, 
and if we sold Ashiyana, how much would we make? But then she 
realized that she was rushing ahead of things. So she restated that, 
of course, we weren't going to sell, who really does sell, and yet it 
was important to find out all the details. 

I took in everything she said, then went out again. I sat next to 
the realtor and talked about this and that. I thought that he would 
bring up the issue, but he didn’t even hint at it. He kept talking 
about other things—the weather, my work. 

In the end, I brought it up. ‘How’s your business these days?” 

‘We went through a slump, but now things are great.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Sir, you must know that there’s a lot of property exchanging 
hands in your neighbourhood. I had to turn down a couple of 
homeowners. They were in too big a rush to sell. They just couldn’t 
wait. I had to tell them I didn’t have any customers right then.’ 
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‘Really? I didn’t know things were like that. But how did the 
market get so hot?’ 

‘Sir, the thing is that the neighbourhood has been re-zoned 
for commercial development. Yes, the decision’s been made. Land 
prices have suddenly shot up. Homeowners are now sitting on a 
goldmine. They're getting more than they ever dreamed. They 
couldn’t be happier. Now the neighbourhood isn’t fit for residence. 
All the good people are ready to leave, and they're getting good 
prices.’ 

‘Has it really been re-zoned” 

‘Of course, sir. The decision’s been made. The file is on the 
desk of the governor. In a day or two, it'll be signed. Then, watch 
what madness will break out here.’ 

I see. It will spell the end of our peace and quiet.’ 

‘That’s true. Peace and quiet will be a thing of the past. There 
will be so much noise that the finer folks like you will find it hard 
to live here.’ 

‘So sooner or later, we'll have to leave. But it’s so hard. There’s 
no land in the good neighbourhoods.’ 

‘If you have money, there’s land to be had. There’s a lot of 
scope, even in Gulberg. People are crazy about it, but I can tell 
you, Canal Bank is a better neighbourhood. The gentry is now 
looking over there, and land prices have gone down.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘OF course. I’ve already sold land to two gentlemen just like 
you. They got great lots. And cheap too. But, sir, the price of land 
there is shooting up as well. In under a month, the price went from 
eighty-five per square foot to ninety-two.’ 

I listened attentively. I was wondering how I would bring 
things back to the matter at hand. Tt was clear that I didn’t want 
to let him know that the decision to sell the house had been made. 
Tt would be unwise to do so. Despite the unpleasantness of the 
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coming days, I found my resolve wavering. I was about to is 

something when Comrade suddenly showed up. I bit my tongue 
Setting his sack down on the table next to the tea service, Comra dy 
looked the realtor up and down. 

The agent seemed a little unsettled. I didn’t know why, 

‘Hello.’ 

‘Hello,’ Comrade replied, almost against his will. 

It seemed as though they knew each other, and knew each 
other’s intentions. As soon as Comrade arrived, the agent got 
nervous, and as for me, I felt as though I had been caught in the 
act of stealing. 

‘Would you like some tea, Comrade?’ 

‘No... Then again, I have nowhere to go, so why not” 

The realtor was the first to blink. Comrade’s words had 
seemed so pregnant with meaning that he lost his cool. Suddenly, 
he got up. 

‘Okay, sir, till next time.’ 

‘Please come again. We can talk then,’ I said, walking him to 
the gate, making sure to repeat that he should come back soon. 

When I returned, Comrade said, ‘What did that fraud want 
with you?’ 

‘How do you know him? 

‘T know every fraud in this city. So what's he to you? Are you 

buying property? Be careful with your money.’ 
‘What are you talking about? This one’s such a pain in the ass, 
why would I want new property? You know I’m trying to sell it’ 

‘You're getting rid of the nest? Bujan mentioned it to me; she 
complained how you were hell-bent to get rid of it. So that's still 
true?’ 


‘Well, what choice do I have? 


Comrade laughed bitterly. ‘Two wrongs don’t make a right. 
‘What do you mean?’ I looked at him angrily. 
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When he spoke again, it was quite serious. ‘Look, Comrade. 
Don’t take it wrong. Respectable people marry once, and they build 
one house. However much feeling they put into their wedding is 
the same amount they put into their home. But feelings are just 
feelings. P've never seen the longing put into marriage come to 
full fruition in marriage itself. But any respectable man will never 
divorce his wife on that account,’ 

listened silently. The tea trolley was brought out, and Comrade 
was served tea. When I saw that he had cooled down, I spoke, 
‘Comrade, tell me one thing. You'll never build a house. To you, it’s 
not only anti-revolutionary but an enemy of the revolution. So you 
haven’t built one. But what do you have against me selling my house?” 

‘Forget about me. I didn’t get married either.’ 

‘So that means that you if you had married, then you would 
have built a house?” 

‘Whether I would have or not, for sure it would have been an 
issue.’ 

‘Maybe, Comrade, it would have been good for you.’ 

‘Mind your own business. That’s what would be good.’ 

‘Comrade, I’m serious. The thing is that marriage, children, 
ahouse—it’s all a bother, for sure, but it’s also necessary. It helps 
Toot you a little. You settle down. If not, you're subject to the 
whims of the world.’ 

That’s half-baked philosophy,’ Comrade said scornfully. 

I was about to say something when Comrade began again, 
Man, do something useful and give me a cigarette.’ 

T gave him a cigarette. Comrade lit it. He took a long drag. He 
Picked up his bag and got up. 

Comrade’s words had worked. I had almost decided to sell, 
and now I wasn’t sure again. 


13 


There was another knock on the door. I held my breath. My body 
tensed. 

‘Do you have cork in your ears? Can’t you hear? There’s 
someone at the door.’ 

Tell be him.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘The realtor. I’m tired of him. He calls me at the office and 
goes on talking for so long that I want to put the receiver down 
and walk away. Then as soon as I get home, he shows up.’ 

‘But he’s just like Comrade. You like people like that—gadflies 
and do-nothings.’ 

Then the bell rang again. 

‘Go see who it is,’ 

Grudgingly, I got up and went to open the door. I was right. 
It was the realtor. We sat on the veranda. Zubaidah quickly served 
tea. She was being so polite, but when Comrade came, she never 
seemed to notice. I would have to go tell her, ‘Zubaidah, Comrade 
is here. Please see to some tea.’ 

After he left, Zubaidah pounced upon me. ‘What did he say?” 

‘The same nonsense, In such-n-such a housing development, 


a drawing for lots is underway, In some neighbourhood, some 
house is for sale,’ 


a 
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qfonly the good-for-nothing would tell us before the drawin, 
jgto begi Then we could enter too, And what about what he bad 
gid about the Canal Bank lots?’ 

‘Zubaidah, were not buying now. When we decide to leave 
Ashiyana, then it'll take a while before we get all the information 
we need.” 

Jn things like this, it’s not like you snap your fingers and it’s 
done. Figure things out so that we're ready when the time comes. 
Tm not saying we should buy, but we should keep informed 
about how much land is selling for. In terms of the decision itself, 
that won't be for you to make. Bujan won't allow you to make 
any decisions, and then there’s that good-for-nothing Comrade 
meddling in things, and he doesn’t even have a house! And he’s so 
concerned about our house!’ 

That was our daily routine. Phone calls at work. After work, 
unsolicited visits. After his departure, listening to Zubaidah’s 
harangues. I grew so scared of the phone. Once again, the phone 
was like a living being. Yet this time, it wasn’t the same. Now it i 
was terrifying. When the phone rang, all the blood drained from 
ny face. Full of fear, I answered it. It was the same when the bell 
at the front gate was rung. That man scared the wits out of me. 
For as long as we talked together, L felt as though he wasn’t talking 
to me so much as looking into my soul. He was lying in ambush 
for me, waiting for me to slip up. Even when he wasn’t there, I 
Was petrified that he was lurking somewhere nearby. From time 
to time, it felt like someone was following me. How many times 
had this dread taken hold of me, and how many times had I turned 


around apprehensively! } 

The very day that all the politeness I had shown him and the 
tea I had served him became a source of trouble—I mean, I had 
Unwittingly been led down the road towards selling before God 


intervened—Comrade showed up and I was unsure once more, 


From that point onwards, things started to get strange, as though 
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the hunter had missed and now the ptey was hunting the hy 
Now I couldn’t push him around like before, Now it ie 
opposite: the realtor was controlling me. It was as though ] iy ' 
scared of him in the same way that a cow is scared ofa butcher, hs 
though I was drawn to him in the same way a snake is drawn tsa 
snake charmer. 

Now at home things were tense. Bujan and Zubaidal 
talking to each other. They tried not to cross paths, Buja 
giving advice to both Zubaidah and me. She would hardly speak, 
When the bell sounded and the realtor came, her face woul 
indicate her worry. Zubaidah wouldn’t notice, but I would. But 
she said nothing. 


h Weren’t 
in Stopped 


The strange thing was that as soon as Bujan went silent, the 
house did as well. It had always been Bujan who had gotus talking, 
‘Hey, there’, ‘Hey, son’, ‘Hey, my boy . . ’ She would gab to either 
of us. All it took was for her to start, and then talk would tum to 
this and that, or to stories of this, that and everything. How many 
eras, how many epochs, were brought to life in our house because 
of her. She fell silent, and suddenly there was nothing more to 
talk about. All those eras vanished. I tried to get her to speak. I 
spoke about things that would spark her imagination. I mentioned 
Chiragh Haveli. She’d say a thing or two, sigh, then fall silent. 
Then one day she began talking of her own free will. After having 
been silent for so long, she erupted in words: ‘These days I've been 
dreaming a lot about Chiragh Haveli. I don’t know why. In my 
dream, Chiragh Haveli is being whitewashed. Masons have been 
hired. Then it’s sparkling clean. My God! The water from how 
many waterskins were sprinkled over the men’s courtyard! I we? 
saying to the water carrier, “Mullan, how many more waterskins 
will you use?” But it was like he didn’t hear me. He would bc 
his waterskin, go back to the well to fill it again, then poUs at a 
the courtyard again, And then Mian Jan is there. He's sitting 0” 
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platform cia aeaicet a bolster pillow, He’s wearing pure white 
dothes. His face is shining, I swear. He sees me and smiles, And 
<0 politely a Daughter-in-law, you've come...” Then I 
woke up.” Bujan fell silent. She was lost in thought. Then she 
started to talk again: ‘Then the night before yesterday I dreamt 
that it was night. The mansion’s front gate is thrown wide open. 
Is dark inside. I don’t know what to think—why is the front gate 
left open and there aren’t any lights inside? I don’t know whether 
Ishould go in or not. I’m screaming, “Hey there, Sakinah, where 
did you die? The hearth is cold. The kitchen isn’t swept. When 
will you light the stove? When will you cook dinner?” Now, look, 
just as I start to call out to Sakinah, I wake up.’ Bujan fell silent 
again. Eerily silent. She was lost in thought. 

That was all she said. She never spoke again. She sat there, but 
she wasn’t there—she had gone somewhere else. I knew where. 
Her body was here, but her spirit was wandering through Chiragh 
Haveli. The real Bujan was back there. What did she care about 
the present day? All the servants, the young and the old, had 
been scared of her. When she asked for something, it was done 
immediately. Her commands were good up to the very doors of 
the men’s quarters. People wishing to speak to Mian Jan had to go 
through her. That was the real Bujan. Now she was just the shadow 
of her former self. The real one had never left Chiragh Haveli. 
Her health started to decline. She had always been muscular, but 
now you couldn’t find a muscle on her. Her skin was like shrivelled 
leather. She ate like a bird. She hardly got around at all. She could 
barely drag herself around the house. Tt caused her pain even to go 
into the courtyard to raise her hands to pray. She managed to pray 
Sitting down. She was completely worn down. But she was always 
Muttering a prayer, no matter what time of ay it was. ae 

She was sitting on her prayer stool praying oné day w ss ; 
brought the contractor inside to inspect the house. She watche 


™ 
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him but her lips were stitched shut. Her entire body Went 4 
Only her eyes followed his every movement. 

Then the following events took place against my wit 
One day, the realtor suddenly showed up with a Customer, 17. 
introduced us without the slightest sense of decorum, Bakhtiyas 
Sahib, this is our Ikhlaq Sahib.’ 

Then he turned to me, ‘Ikhlaq Sahib, this is Bakhtiyar Sahib 
He wanted to come sce Ashiyana, so I said, “Let’s go, Ty dhisg 
you.” 

‘In connection with what? For the time being, I have no plan 


igi 


to sell it.’ 

‘For God’s sake! When did I ever say you're selling it? ] was 
praising your house to Bakhtiyar Sahib, then he said he’d like to 
see it. So I said, “Why not? It’s just a house. Ikhlaq Sahib isn’t a 
stranger after all.” 

I didn’t say anything. Seeing me hesitate, Bakhtiyar Sahib 
spoke up very politely, ‘Sir, I’m not forcing you to sell anything, 
But our friend praised your house so much that I couldn’t control 
the desire to take a look.’ 

The agent cut in. ‘Bakhtiyar Sahib, if you see it, you'll be 
amazed.’ 

I couldn’t refuse. I showed them the house. Bakhtiyar Sahib 
saw it, with the realtor, who was seeing it for the first time as well: 
he had gone ahead and praised it to Bakhtiyar Sahib without ever 
seeing it. Bakhtiyar Sahib liked what he saw. He kept going on 
about it. He advised me not to sell it since it isn’t every day that 
you can build a house like it. But as he was leaving, he interjected, 
‘But if you ever have a mind to sell the house, please be sure t 
think of me.’ 

After Bakhtiyar Sahib left with the realtor, I went inside and 
saw Bujan sitting motionless on the prayer stool. Immediately, ! 
lost my nerve. ‘This man, I don’t know where he showed up from. 
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the realtor brought him to attack me. He insisted that I show 
them the house. I told them to go ahead, but don’t think I’m 


ealing it’ I said all this very quickly as though I was defending 
myself to Bujan. 


Bujan’s lack of a reaction terrified me. She had barely glanced 
atme. Then she got up and slowly went to her room. 

As soon as she was gone, Zubaidah asked me impatiently, 
khlaq, what price did he say?” 

‘How can you talk like that? If we have to sell it, we'll do so 
deliberately. It’s not something to undertake lightly. If the price is 
right, we'll sell.’ 

‘Since when have I ever said that we should sell it without 
thinking about profit or loss? We'll make sure, and then sell.’ 

‘They invited themselves in. I was so angry at him. He never 
said he was going to bring a customer. What could I say in front of 
a stranger? I showed it as a favour. But I said very clearly that for 
the time being there was no plan to sell.’ 

‘That’s good. The man who came must have picked up that 
we're not desperate or in a rush to sell. You never get the right 
money when you're in a hurry. But you must have seen what sort 
of person he is and estimated how much he'll buy it for. 

‘And hell know too. It’s not like there’s a stampede of buyers,” 
Isaid. Then I thought of Bujan. ‘Bujan doesn’t seem well today.’ 

Before Zubaidah could say anything, I got up and went to 
Bujan’s room. 

That evening, when she had gone to her room, it was as 
though she wasn’t planning on leaving it. When I went to see her, 

her health had worsened. And it would worsen yet. 

We both kept vigil next to her bed for the next three nights. 
Zubaidah deserved praise for taking such good care of her during 
those three days. But Bujan’s resentment disappeared on the first 
night. Zubaidah watched over Bujan anxiou sly, her eye on the clock. 
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She prayed over and over that she would make it through 


the night. : : 
The first night, the second, then the third—Bujan lay in bed, 


and we watched over her, not getting any sleep. Actually, it was 
Zubaidah who was caring for her. I was nearby to lend support, 
but half the time my mind was elsewhere. The third night our 


burden lessened. Someone came to share our burden. In the early 
f the house. When IJ heard 


afternoon, a car stopped in front o 
honking, I went down. I was surprised. 

‘Oh, Shaireen, it’s you? 

‘Now every time you see me, you act shocked,’ she said. Then 
she shifted to talk of Bujan. ‘How is Auntie doing?’ 

‘Go see for yourself. Who told you?” 

She didn’t answer my question but went inside straightaway. 
She went to Bujan’s bed and bent down. ‘Auntie, how are you 
doing?’ 

If Bujan had had her spirits about her, she would have answered. 
Shaireen sat on the bed. For a while, she didn’t say anything, then 
she turned to Zubaidah. ‘Since when has she been like this?’ 

‘Two days ago. She was fine. There was no hint of this. Ikhlaq 
said that she didn’t seem to be doing well. We came in and saw 
that she had a bad fever. Then her health started to decline.’ 

‘What doctor saw her? What did he say? Why haven’t you 
admitted her into the hospital?’ Shaireen asked. She persisted with 
these sorts of questions for some time. 

‘When I told Bujan that Shaireen was in town, she was happy: 
She started to ask why I didn’t bring you by. Every day she asked 
if you had come yet. I’m serious.’ 

‘T should’ve come earlier.’ 

‘You really pulled a quick one on me that day. You 
disappeared, I looked everywhere, but you were nowhere f° i 
seen, But you had promised to come by, Why didn’t you?” 


just 
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Shaireen pose a me a sharply that] grew uncomfortable and 
changed the subject. ‘Zubaidah, could you make tea for Shaireen?’ 

‘No, please don’t. I don’t want any.’ ; 

“Why not?” 

{t’s not right to go to such trouble when someone's sick.’ 

Jt’s no trouble at all. It won’t take but a minute.’ 

‘You're treating me like a guest, but I’ve come here to help 
Auntie. Pll stay here tonight. You two haven’t been sleeping 
at all.” 

Then Zubaidah said, ‘At times like these, I have to stay up.’ 

‘That’s fine. You two are her son and daughter-in-law, but 
she’s something to me too. I feel a sense of responsibility too.’ 

Very quickly Shaireen became a part of the household. She 
took charge of caring for Bujan. Zubaidah told her, ‘You should 
go home. Leave Tai Amman to me.’ 

Zubaidah went into the kitchen. She started to put in order 
the house. From time to time, she checked on Bujan. ‘Shaireen, 
do you need me?” 

‘No, don’t worry. You do what you need to.’ 

Zubaidah finished cooking and other housework. When she 
went to check on Shaireen, she was quickly told to go get rest. 
‘Dear, you haven’t slept for two night. Go lie down. You need to 
sleep.’ 

‘How can I sleep? She doesn’t seem any better. Who knows 
what will happen tonight.’ , 

‘You should sleep. If anything happens, I'll wake you.’ Then 
Shaireen turned to me. ‘Ikhlaq, you rest too.’ ; 

Then I spoke, ‘You get Zubaidah to sleep. She hasait slept a 
wink these last days. I keep falling asleep despite myself. I fee the 
Same tonight. You know that I fall asleep just sitting there?’ 

‘T know,’ Shaireen replied distantly, Then she turned again to 
Zubaidah, ‘Bhabhi, please go rest.’ 
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After quibbling for a moment, Zubaidah said that she would 
go lie down. She went to lie down on a bed in the room and 
immediately fell into a deep sleep. 

For a long time, we said nothing to each other. Shaireen took 
care of Bujan, and I watched her keep busy under the excuse of 
caring for her. 

‘Shaireen, Bujan was thinking of you a lot these past few days,’ 

Shaireen was embarrassed. ‘Yes, I should’ve come,’ she said 
softly. 

‘For several days she’s been thinking a lot about the family. 
She brings up everyone, one by one. She remembered something 
about everyone. Then one day she said that she was dreaming a lot 
about Chiragh Haveli.’ 

‘Chiragh Haveli,’ Shaireen whispered, as though she had just 
remembered something. 

J looked deeply at her. ‘Shaireen, do you think about Chiragh 
Haveli? 

‘Of course. I wasn't so small that I can’t remember it. I 
remember everything.’ 

‘Really?’ I was surprised. 

But she didn’t pay me any heed. She was thinking back to past 
times. When she spoke, it was about something entirely different. 
‘Tkhlaq, you remember the time a peacock flew on to the roofs 
wall. We went up to capture it.” When she said this, she changed 
entirely. Her measuredness, her aloofness disappeared at once. 
Her naiveté, her former spirit came back. ‘How quickly we went 
up to the roof, how stealthily. Its long tail that was so blue. Just as 
we tried to grab its tail, it suddenly flew away.’ ; 

‘The story brought the scene back to life. Chiragh Haveli 
grand roof, the peacock on its wall, its broom-like, long, thick tal: 
When it flew away so suddenly, it was as though a blue island was 
flying through the air, 
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‘Tkhlaq, how did it know we were coming? We made sure that 
couldn't even hear our footsteps.’ 
qt didn’t know.’ 
‘So? 
‘Didn't we hear a “miao miao” coming from the distance?” 
Yes, that’s it! We did hear it.’ 
Jt was the cry of the peahen. When it heard the cry, it grew 
restless.” 
‘The peacock wants its hen that much?” 
‘Sure.’ 
We had both been transported to another time and place. It 
was as though she had taken my hand to lead me through memory’s 
pleasant valley. It was such a long journey. 


ye 


‘Tkhlaq, you remember when the cuckoo used to come sit on 
the roof’s walls? You called it the evening fairy.’ 

J wanted to catch it so bad, but it always got away.” 

Shaireen laughed. Then her mood changed. ‘Ikhlaq!’ 

Yes?’ I said, full of worry. 

‘Do you remember the well there?” 

Yes, I do.’ 

‘Did djinns really live in it?” 

‘I don’t know. At the time J thought they did.’ 

‘We were so silly back then. We thought there were djinns 
inside the wells.’ 

‘We didn’t know anything.’ 

‘Yes, we knew nothing. We didn’t know anything about the 
world. Those were the days, right?” 

She seemed sad. 

One memory ran into another, the next ran into yet another; 
all the memories penetrated one another, were enmeshed in one 
‘nother, It was like a jasmine vine winding round and around 
itself, Memories were gushing forth one after another, 
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‘Ikhlaq, do you remember the trees in our backyard? They 
were so tall and thick. Remember the mango tree—how green it 
got and how thick with leaves. That one day we climbed so high.’ 
Then she suddenly stopped. I awaited her next word. 

Suddenly memories flooded back. 

Shaireen had started wearing a scarf. Her breasts had started 
growing, and she now wore a small nose-ring. It was when her 
nose had just been pierced. I kept touching her nose. She would 
flinch. ‘Don’t touch me. My nose is off-limits.’ In truth, I liked to 
touch the area around her nose ring that had turned red. I even 
liked it more when she would flinch and move away. 

It was a warm afternoon. We slipped from the big room 
with its sweet-grass screen and went into the backyard where we 

strolled in the shade of the trees. We reached the huge mango 
tree, salivating at the thought of the mangoes hanging above our 
heads that, whenever the wind blew, swayed back and forth. 

‘Let’s get some mangoes,’ I suggested. 

‘They’re so high up.’ 

‘So what?” 

I pushed Shaireen up the trunk, then I leapt up. We went 
from place to place, higher and higher. 

‘That's enough. If we go any higher, we'll fall.’ 

We had already climbed quite high. We were hidden in the 
leaves. There we sat next to each other, picking mangoes. 

‘They’re so sour,’ I said, puckering my lips. 

‘Let me try.’ I held her hand and put a mango to her lips. ‘Tt’s 
not sour at all. It’s great.’ 

‘Give me a mango.’ 

I didn’t oblige. I kept gnawing on the mango as I moved away 
from her. She tried to snatch it from me, I tried to evade her. In 


the midst of our grappling, I scraped her nose. She got so mad. 
‘I wish you would die!’ 
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‘You're hurt? Your nose ring smarts?” Then J warmed the tip 
of my finger with my breath, and I put it to the skin around her 
nose ring and gently massaged the area. Once, twice, three times. 
She was put at ease. She closed her eyes. I put my mouth close to 
her nose and started to blow gently on it. Then I softly kissed the 
spot. My kiss lingered. How close we were sitting up there in the 
tree next to each other—as though we were stuck to each other! 
Her scarf blew from her head and down to the ground. Seeing her 
without her scarf surprised me. This was the same Shaireen who 
had not begun to wear a scarf and who acted just like the boys. She 
stared straight at me, then fumed, ‘You're shameless!’ She climbed 
down from the tree. 

We were returned from the happy valley of memory. But 
we were uneasy, as though the memory was still fresh. Shaireen 
couldn't think of anything else to do, so she took Bujan’s pulse. 
Then she listened closely to her breath. She looked worried. 

‘Ikhlaq, look, what do you think of Tai Amman’s respiration?’ 
She quickly shook Zubaidah awake. ‘Bhabhi, you should wake up.’ 

Zubaidah woke up with a start. ‘What happened?” 

‘Go, see.’ 

Zubaidah raced to Bujan’s bedside. She listened carefully 
for her breathing, then said with great worry, ‘Her breathing is 
failing.’ 

I looked at the time. ‘It’s about dawn. I'll phone the doctor.’ 

I raced to the phone. I dialled the number, but no one picked 
up. Then Shaireen called for me. ‘Ikhlaq, forget the phone. Come 
sit next to Tai Amman.” 

From the tone of Shaireen’s voice, I could tell that Bujan was 
about to draw her last breath. I left the phone and went to stand 
next to the head of Bujan’s bed. 

The three of us were standing. We watched Bujan’s breathing 
diminish, Then she stopped breathing. Shaireen bent down to look. 
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She touched her body. Then very gently, she closed Bujan’s eyes, 
She straightened her head on the pillow. ‘Bhabhi, straighten her 
feet, please.’ 

They wrapped her body in the sheet. When they were done, 
she came to me. ‘Ikhlaq,’ Shaireen said, with tears in her eyes, ‘Taj 
Amman has left us.’ Then she fell upon my chest and started to 
sob. It was hard for me to console her. 

But after a while, Shaireen was able to control herself. She 
dried her eyes with the hem of her scarf. She got up with a sense 
of purpose and started to give instructions to Zubaidah and me. 

‘Tkhlaq, contact your family.’ 

When I heard this, I almost lost my mind. ‘What family do we 
have in this city? There’s no one I know of.’ 

Til tell you. Get the phone.’ 

I picked up the phone. She took out her diary from her purse. 
Then she told me names, one by one, and I dialled. I was surprised 
that even though I'd been living there for so long, I didn’t know 
how much family we had in the city. She had just got to the city 
and she had everyone’s names and a phone number next to it. . . 
‘Shaireen, you didn’t go to the office yesterday. And today as well. 
You should tell your office. Give me the number; I'll call.’ 

‘The office knows. When I found out about Bujan, I had 
an inkling of what was going to happen. I told the office before 
coming here,’ Shaireen said. ‘Do you know where I had been? 
I was sitting happily in New York, without a care in the world. 
Suddenly, my institute was granted permission to come here and 
do a survey, and I was asked to join. I wanted to come see Tai 
Amman. And I did see her, but it was too late, and she couldn’t see 
me. It was my fault. I should have come earlier. I wanted to come 
many times, but . . .’ 

‘For the last little while, she’d been remembering everyone from 
the family. Just ask Tkhlaq how many times she had mentioned 
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your name. “Hey, son, find out where Shaireen is. Why won't she 
come?” 

‘Yes. The old keep track of everyone—the old and the young 
alike. The family’s been scattered to the four corners of the earth, 
but because of being related, there’s a connection, whatever it. 
may be. Tai Amman was our last elder. The last shadow over our 
heads. Now there’s nothing protecting us...” Shaireen’s voice had 
filled with emotion. She stopped talking. 

‘She was a pillar of strength. If she hadn’t been there to help 
me, I swear to God, I would have given up the ghost a long 
time ago.” 

‘Bhabhi, you never saw her when she was in full form back at 
Chiragh Haveli. She was the mansion’s heart and soul. Ikhlaq, 
do you remember how scary her scolding was? It drained all 
the blood from our faces. It’s true, she was every bit as strict as 
she was kind. When she would put down the spittoon in front 
of her and pick up the betel cutter, she was so awe-inspiring! 
She would order people around with such majesty! She watched 
everyone’s each and every move—the servants of all classes, the 
young and the old.’ 

‘But she was completely changed here,’ I said. ‘She never 
interfered in anything. It was like once she was out of Chiragh 
Haveli, she shrivelled. She shrivelled away to nothingness.’ 

‘There, she was so well put together. The tight-fitting, chintz 
pyjamas that the nobility used to wear looked so good on her 
calves!’ 

‘And now she’s just skin and bones, Zubaidah said. ‘She 
weighs next to nothing. You can see all of her bones.’ 

Bujan and her shrivelled body were already entering into my 
memory. ‘Getting old destroys us all; time plays with man.’ 

‘Time . . ’ Shaireen managed to quietly say before she fell 
silent and cold. 
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Shaireen stayed with us through the third day of mourning, We 
became close, almost as though we had been that close for years, 
There was no coldness, no aloofness—we talked and talked, For 
those two or three days, we talked about so much. Mostly about 
Chiragh Haveli. We went through the details of each and every 
thing. We went through my childhood, my boyhood. But we each 
reached a place of no return. Once I tried tentatively to broach 
that subject, but Shaireen quickly cut me off, and I didn’t have the 
courage to bring it up again. 

On the second day of mourning, she called her office. Shortly 
thereafter, a car pulled up outside. 

‘Look, the car’s here. Bhabhi, I really don’t want to go, but I 
have work at the office.’ 

Zubaidah expressed her deep thanks. ‘Shaireen, you helped so 
much. If you hadn’t been here, we wouldn’t have managed. Who 
else do we know? When Bujan’s health started to deteriorate, I felt 
helpless because what would happen if something came to pass? I 
swear to God, you're an answer to my prayer.’ 

‘Bhabhi, you're thanking me like I’m a stranger, and as 
though I actually did something. Tai Amman never gave me the 
chance . . .” Shaireen teared up as she spoke. 

When she gotin the car, I thrust my head inside and whispered, 
DOs 
Yes?’ 
‘Will you come back?’ 
She hesitated. Then she quietly said, ‘Okay.’ 
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When there was honking at the front gate, my intuition said that 
it was her. I quickly went to the door, and it was her. 

The preceding days had been spent in mourning. After not 
having seen her for so long, I did. It was surprising. As death stood 
nearby, we were together, thinking about the past. Who knew that 
we were finding ourselves? At least, I felt as though I had been 
lost, but then I was found. Sadness had brought us together, and 
then it had done its job and disappeared. No sadness lasts for ever. 
The shortest lasting is that of death. The day that Bujan died, the 
world looked grim. But the following day, the darkness lifted. We 
started to talk again, as though the purpose of Bujan’s death had 
been only a pretext to lead us from our search for the lost days of 
yore. The three days of mourning had passed, and many more. 

| The pall of mourning had gone, and now things seemed bright 
and new. 

‘Oh, it’s you.’ 

| ‘You're surprised again? What is it about me that youre always 
Surprised when you see me?” 

‘Tt looks like surprise, but it’s really happiness.’ 

Getting out of her car, Shaireen said, ‘There’s an opening 
at the art centre today. We'll go, right? She went inside, calling 
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out to Zubaidah, ‘Bhabhi, get ready. I’m taking you to a Painting 
exhibition,’ 

‘Shaireen, how can you say that? If anyone sees us, they'll say, 
“Tr’s not even ten days after her death, and her son and daughter. 
in-law are out enjoying themselves.” 

Shaireen seemed embarrassed. 

‘So, let’s do this,’ I suggested, ‘I will keep Shaireen company, 
At least I should go to the exhibition.’ 

‘That’s fine,’ Zubaidah said. ‘You go. Then one of us will be 
at home.’ 

We left in a good mood. Shaireen was radiant. 

‘There’s just one thing.’ A thought suddenly struck me. 

What?’ 

‘What exhibition ever opens on time? Let's first go have find a 
quiet spot to sit and have a cup of tea.’ 

Shaireen accepted happily. Instead of going to the art centre, 
we went in the direction of Victoria Cafe. 

We sat in a quiet corner of Victoria Cafe for quite a while. 
We talked about old times. ‘Ikhlaq, do you remember when...’ 
Then she set about remembering people down to their last detail. 
Then it was my turn to speak, ‘Shaireen, do you remember 
when...’ 

‘T remember everything, Ikhlaq. Don’t force me to remember,’ 
she said, suddenly sad. ‘Don’t force me to think about it.’ 

‘When you came, thinking about the past made me so happy. 
But don’t ask what happened afterwards. Talking about Chiragh 
Haveli, about our old conversations—it made me so happy, s° 
relaxed. After so many years, to be that happy, so relaxed, But then 
you left, and that night, I didn’t sleep. Can’t those days return?’ 

Shaireen looked at me carefully. Then, in a sad tone of voice, 
she quietly said, ‘No.’ 

‘Why?’ 
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‘I don’t know why. But time past never returns.’ Then she 
quietly said, as though she were talking to herself, ‘That’s the hard 
part.’ 

‘You're right. That’s the tough thing. Even if for a second you 
relax, time speeds by—forever.’ I lost my train of thought. ‘Time 
speeds by—forever.’ 

Shaireen quickly changed the subject. ‘Let’s have one more 
cup of tea.’ 

For a while, the two of us sat side by side in silence sipping tea. 
But I couldn't stay silent for long. There was a knot inside me that 
moment by moment was drawing me to speak. 

‘If we had stayed there, then perhaps, as time went by, then... . 
but then all this happened, and we had to come here . . . How 
many times I thought I'd write, but I never had the courage. I 
could never go through with it.’ 

‘But right after, we too were here in the city.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Yes. We stayed here awhile, then moved to Karachi.’ 

“My God, I thought that you were still there. If ’d known that 
you were here, then—’ 

‘We were in such bad shape then that we didn’t tell any friends 
or family that we were here. But still we knew where everyone was.’ 

‘Everyone was in bad shape then. Who had it good? Anyway, 
if had known that you too were here— 

‘Then? she said, smiling suggestively. ‘Then Pakistani history 
would be different?” 

She quickly looked at her wristwatch. ‘It’s late. We should go.’ 
She got up. 

‘It must almost be over.’ 

‘Now I don’t feel like it. Let’s go home.’ 

‘There's no real need to be there for the opening. We can go 


See the art tomorrow.’ 
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She stopped the car in front of the house. Getting out, I askeq 
her, ‘You'll come inside?” 

‘No, it’s too late. Apologize to Bhabhi for me.’ 

‘Will you go tomorrow to the exhibition?’ 

Yes. Should I call you?” 

‘Or should I remind you?” 

‘There’s no need. I'll be here. Same time as today,’ she said. 
‘But there’s one more thing.” 

‘What?’ 

‘Bhabhi will wonder why I’m always here every night to snatch 
you away.” . 

‘When it becomes every night, then we'll deal with it.’ 

She laughed happily. ‘Okay, bye.’ Then she left. 


‘Why not go to Victoria Cafe?” I suggested. 

‘Is there some reason we have to do what we did yesterday?” 

‘Whenever we go, we should have tea. I can’t stand to drink 
another Coca-Cola.’ 

‘It’s so bad. Why have people started to act like that? 

‘So drive to Victoria Cafe, please. Let’s drink tea instead.’ 

‘But do we have to drink tea there again today?’ 

‘No, of course not, there’s no need to repeat a good experience.’ 

Shaireen laughed. Turning around the car, she said, ‘There’s 
just one condition.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘We don’t root around in the past.’ 

‘Accepted,’ 

But by the time we returned to the quiet corner at the cafe, I 
had forgotten my promise. I started in immediately. ‘Shaireen, do 
you remember when...’ 

‘Did you forget our agreement not to talk about the past? I’m 
not going to engage in any nonsense about the past.’ 
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‘T’s so hard. Whatever I am, my past is a big part of it? 

‘Try to stay in the here and now,’ 

‘How? 

‘No one can tell you how! Each of us has to figure out how to 
keep the past in its place. However you do it, you have to keep in 
the present.’ 

Shaireen had always acted like a grandmother to me, giving 
unwanted advice, which, dutifully, I would obey. She was still that 
person. Then I said, ‘Okay, I won't dredge up the past. The past is 
nothing. Reality is right in front of us, Today, this moment, right 
now, that which is taking place between us.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. 

‘You should. The problem is that you never realize anything 
in the moment itself. It’s only after the fact that you realize it’s 
already gone. The successful person is the one able to live in the 
moment.’ 

‘How?’ Shaireen asked so naively that I wanted to hug her and 
say, this way. 

Right then in that moment, a confusion of moments passed 
through my mind, and I lost my place in illusions of the past. 

Then, on our way home, something strange happened. When 
we passed the place ] had used to wait for the minibus, I had 
the feeling that she was there waiting for me. Startled, I asked 
Shaireen to stop. 

Shaircen stopped the car. ‘Why? What happened? 

With a strange haste, I got out of the car, saying, Tl be right 
back.’ I quickly set off in the direction of the bus stop. It was a little 
away, and I walked as fast as I could. But when I got to the stop, 
the damn minibus had already pulled up and the people who had 
been waiting were already on board. The conductor was closing 
the door, blowing his whistle, and the bus set out. I scanned the 
Seats in the women’s section to see if she was there, but I couldn’t 
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tell because the'bus was going too fast. I got irritated—why do 
minibuses go so fast, anyway? 

Defeated, I returned. I opened the door and silently sat down 
next to Shaireen. She didn’t ask anything. Who knows what | 
would have made up if she had asked. But, still, she wondered. ] 
was lucky that when I had hastily got out, I hadn’t seemed overly 
excited. We drove in silence. I didn’t say a word. I couldn’t make 
out whether I had really seen her or if I had hallucinated. 

After getting home, I thought that I shouldn’t have been 
so quiet. I should have said something so that she wouldn’t 
unnecessarily worry. But that didn’t worry me for long. I had 
something else on my mind. I couldn’t decide whether I had really 
seen her, or whether she had only been a hallucination. I was 
trying to decide if how she was causing me so much worry meant I 
was in love with her. If she wasn’t there, then so what? 

But the next morning when I left for the office, I thought 
that if indeed she was back, then waiting at the minibus stop to 
catch the bus to work again would be a hardship. I thought that I 
should find out for sure if she was back.'I left my scooter at home 
and walked to the bus stop. Waiting for the minibus, I didn’t see 
her. One came. Then another came. She wasn’t in either. Then 
after a while, a third came. But she wasn’t anywhere. So I got 
into a bus and left. The next day I did the same thing, but she 
wasn't there. 

Then I thought I should go by her bank. So I did. 

‘Zakiya Ahmed? She’s not here any more.’ 

‘She transferred?’ 

‘She stopped working. She’s working in private industry now.’ 

‘Can you tell me where?” 

The bank workers asked around. ‘You remember Zakiya 
Ahmed? Where did she go work?’ 

No one knew. ‘T don’t know. She just left.’ 


People in love. If each person 
against lovers, there is a united 
Twas in love with her. ] had told 
leading me on, and there was no 


front. But that doesn’t mean that 
myself that it was only Curiosity | 
emotional attachment at all . te 


‘We have to organize the fortiethi-day 
Zubaidah said. 


‘Okay,’ I said. I had forgotten all about it. ‘What do we need 
to do?” 
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He was surprised—someone had come from the beyond. Each night 
thereafter, someone left a new ring on his finger. He decided to stay yp 
all night. He cut his pinkie and sprinkled chilli pepper on it so that the 
pain would keep him awake. But his ruse didn’t work. When he fell 
asleep halfway through the night, the flower bloomed and the aroma 
(filled the entire palace. The sound of slow steps could be heard. Then he 
perceived someone slipping a new ring on to his finger. He wanted to 
see, so he opened his eyes. What he saw made him jump to his feet. And 
yet, he only saw her back. Suddenly she disappeared into the flower. 
The prince was overcome with awe: who was this that could emerge 
like a fragrance from a flower, put a ring on bis finger and disappear 
back inside? He wanted to inspect the flower, but it wasn’t in the vase. 
The first shock was thus followed by this second one: where had the 
flower gone? From that point on, wandering from door to door became 
his destiny. He wandered the wilderness and the forests looking for some 
clue. He couldn’t understand. ‘O Maker of the World of Sensations, where 
in this vast world is that one garden where the bud opens and the flower 
blooms, where the maiden fairy comes out only to disappear again? Why 
did she put a ring on my finger? Why doesn’t she show herself?” 

‘So I’m telling you to call Shaireen. When she gets here, she 
can manage things.’ 

‘Okay.’ 

‘Not, “okay”. Call her now.’ 

‘Okay,’ I said to Zubaidah, but my mind was elsewhere . . . 
The voice from the beyond! But now your anxiety has broken the link to 
the beyond in that voice, Whoever in Pakistan needed to know already 
knows. That chapter of our lives is over. 

Now the call of the mountains can be heard no more». . 

‘Te’s getting late, Call her now,’ Zubaidah said, bringing the 
phone to me. 

‘But I can’t remember her phone number. ‘didn’t realize that 1 
needed to ask it of her so that I could write it down,’ I said, but the 
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truth was that she had made sure not to give it to me, Whenever 
Tasked for it, she changed the subject, After a lot of searching, I 
figured out that she worked in New York for an Asin institute or 
a South Asian organization, or some group with aname like that, 
and that she had come here with a survey team. } 
‘T have her number.’ / 
‘You do? I looked with shock at Ziibaidah/ 
‘Yes. Shaireen wrote it down for me at sohe point.’ 
‘Very good,’ I said to myself, $0 this is low I have to get her 
address.’ / 
Zubaidah gave me her number. I dalled. ‘Hello, is Miss 
Shaireen there?’ ie 
‘Miss Shaireen,.’ the voice on the lin¢ said, ‘has already left.’ 
‘When will she be back?” ; 
‘She went back to headquarters.’ 
I couldn’t believe it. ‘Headquartsts? What do you mean?” 
‘New York.’ / 
I couldn’t process what this ma was saying. I don’t understand. 
She either had to go back with tle survey team, or stay here.’ 
‘Yes, sir, but her plans changed. There was an emergency that 
forced her to go back.’ : 
Tt was too much! Gone’ Why? Had the man made some 
mistake? Was he talking about another woman also named 
| Shaireen? I would have to fo find out for myself. 


I got up quickly. 

Tm not getting a clair answer. I'll have to go see for myself? 

‘Go find out. HowZould our Shaireen leave so quickly, and if 

| she did have to go, how could she not tell us?’ 

‘Offices are strange. Ask about someone, and you'll never get 
4 straight answer.’ 

Treached the ofice entirely out of sorts. I began to ask questions. 
But what I'd bee? told on the phone was correct. Shaireen had 
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returned to New York, and it was as though someone had Popped 
my balloon, Gone? But why? And so fast that she couldn't see 
us one last time? Emergency? What emergency? I thought of g 
thousand things. So many possibilities, so many horrors passed 
through my mind. None seemed right. Then suddenly, like a bolt 
of lightning, something occurred to me. Nothing really unsettles 


me, but this thought took a moment to get over. But then I tried 
to rebut it. ‘ 


there’s nothing like that for hen It’s not possible. 

Leaving in the morning, Iwas full of excitement. On my 
trip home, I felt like I was dragging my feet through wet cement. 
One foot was in the crowded Malthe other in t 


P he desert. I was 
walking on the street, but I was wandering in the wilderness, The 


noise of traffic meant nothing. From ‘itside me, there was a scream 
deafening me. Nothing in the outside'yforld meant anything. 
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Suddenly I realized that I had been sitting in silence for quite a 
while. For how long, I couldn’t say. It felt like a century. Then 
I noticed that Comrade was there. When had he arrived? I tried 
to recall when he had come, but I couldn’t. I looked at Comrade. 
There was a gulf of silence between us: I realized I should say 
something, but when I opened my miouth, I knew there was 
nothing to say, not even some superficial conversation. If you just 
_ start talking about this or that, then the conversation has started, 
_ but I couldn’t even manage that. I realized that I was hollow inside. 
“Thad no thoughts, no feelings, no ideas. Even a random pointless 
thing to say would have sufficed, but there was nothing. I looked 
helplessly at Comrade. It seemed like it would be impossible to 
each him across the gulf of silence. 

‘Comrade? 

I finally managed to break the seal of the silence. And how 
tifficult it was to say even that! Once a person falls silent, how 
tiffcult it is to find the will to speak again. Then I didn’t know 
"hat else to say. But then Comrade solved my conundrum, 

; Yes? He said, then he yawned broadly, His long, drawn-out 
Ye’ and his long yawn suggested that he too had been lost to 
“other world. 
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‘Comrade, do you want to smoke a cigarette?’ I asked. J picked up 
the cigarette packet and passed it to him. I stared at him. ‘Comradey 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Have I bored you today?’ 

‘No, Comrade.’ 

‘Then why have you been sitting there with nothing to say? 

Comrade lit a cigarette and took a long drag. He didn’t reply 
to my comment. Up till then, I hadn’t reflected upon Comrade’s 
unusual manner. I had been absorbed in my sorrows. But then 
I realized with surprise that something must have happened to 
him. Usually, he would start talking as soon as he came inside. 
Maybe he had seen me sitting quietly so he too did so. But this 
was against his nature. Whatever anyone’s mood, regardless of 
whatever worries anyone had, Comrade would suddenly appear, 
throw to the side his bag full of pamphlets and newspapers, and 
start talking before he even sat down. After touching on this and 
that, he would always come back to the revolution. 

‘Okay, then, Comrade, we'll have tea, then your mood will 
be better,’ I said, thinking that perhaps then my mood would 
improve too. 

‘No, Comrade.’ 

I was shocked. 

“You don’t want tea’ 

‘Not here.’ 

‘Okay, then, we'll go out. Today we'll go out for tea at the 
Hilton.’ 

‘No, I don’t want to go to the Hilton.’ 

‘What about the Intercontinental” 

‘No, Comrade. I’m going to Abbot Road,’ 

‘Abbot Road?’ I asked with surprise. ‘I say let’s go to the 
Hilton or the Intercontinental, and you say Abbot Road? What 
good restaurant is over there?” 
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‘I just have to go there.’ 


‘As you wish. I was only trying to treat you to some high-class tea.’ 

When we reached a smelly teahouse on Abbot Road, Comrade 
spoke, ‘This place has changed.’ 

‘Changed?’ I looked with surprise at Comrade. ‘What are you 
saying? I came here first at the start, probably in ’47. It’s as dirty 
now as it was then. It’s amazing that nothing at all has changed 
here! It’s entirely the same.’ 

Just the same?” Comrade said. ‘No, it’s changed. There used to 
be a long wooden bench outside, with a long table. The godfather 
used to come sit here. How lively it was, back then. Every union 
worker would gather around the union leader” Then he sighed. 
‘Now you can’t find any union workers. The bench and the table 
are gone too.’ 

‘Comrade, do you see any place for a bench and table outside?’ 

‘No, you're right. Back in the day, there was a lot of open 
space. Now there’s not even enough space outside to put your two 
feet down,’ 

When he said this, I realized how much the place truly had 
changed. Inside, nothing had changed—there was no doubt about 
that. It was as dirty and smelly as ever. But outside, everything had 
changed. It had been open and spacious, but now you could hardly 
find the space to stand. Business and traffic had made this little 
corner very ugly. 

‘It’s strange—this city is losing all its people, but the city only 
seems to be growing bigger and bigger.’ 

Comrade nodded in assent. ‘You're right, Comrade. The 
fucking crowds are so big, but there are no people in them. Soon 
it will be hard to breathe.’ 

‘Not yet, though.’ 

You're right,’ Comrade immediately agreed. Then he said, 
‘Circumstances were bad back then, but things were still good.’ 


> / 
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Then he became lost in thought. After a while, he Teturned to th 
present. “There’s one thing.’ ‘ 
‘Ask.’ 
‘Have you ever been in love” 
‘Love? 

Hearing Comrade use this word shocked me. ‘Comrade you: 
subject is the revolution. Please keep to that,’ _ 
‘Comrade, please don’t joke like that. I’m being serious” 

‘You are?’ J looked at him again. He was right. He was ve 
Serious right then. ‘Well, Comrade, the thing is that... it’s ta 
for me to talk about it” 

‘Why, Comrade? You're not a woman. For them, it’s difficult 
to talk about.’ 

‘Well; the thing is that it’s difficult to give a straightforward 
answer. 

‘There’s nothing hard about it—either you have experienced 


love ox you haven't, Aad, Gorda, thes eae thine Taped 


vO say. ith CARINE aVOUt rove, real love. If you've flirted with 
a girl, or had a romantic fling, or fallen prey to the wiles of a 
girl—that’s different. Like the time you fell under the sway of 
that girl, even though you never had the chance to meet her. 
You made Mumtaz your adviser. That’s all I knew about it. 
I was busy those days from dawn till dusk with party business. I 
thought, ‘What a fucking bourgeois! What other work does he 
have? It’s better to be doing something other than sit around. 
So, did you meet her?’ 

‘Meet her?’ I said awkwardly. ‘I don’t know if you would call 
it a meeting or what.’ 

‘Are you still writing letters?” 

‘Letters? No, It never came to that. She disappeared.’ 

‘Really? That's just great, Comrade. You did all this stuff and 
nothing happened!’ 
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‘That’s what I was saying. It was a dalliance—you'd call it a 
whole lot of nonsense. In fact, I never understood what happened, 
go what should I tell you?” 

Comrade thought about it. 

‘Well, I think we can say that you were in love.’ 

‘You don’t say? How do you know? Comrade, if I don’t 
understand what happened, how can you?’ 

He laughed. ‘Comrade, that’s exactly what love is—confusion. 
Once I asked Farooq the same question. He told me a story of 
tears and sighing. The wastrel’s story was the type you make into 
a movie. But that lowlife hadn’t experienced love. When you get 
so confused that you don’t know what’s happening to you, that’s 
what love is. Like what happened to me.’ 

‘You? Comrade, you don’t know how to love!’ 

‘That's what I thought. But if parts are broken, it just takes 
longer. I had forgotten about it, but at night suddenly she came 
to mind. It’s fucking unbelievable! There must be some reason 
something comes to mind, but, without any reason, without any 
reason at all, there it is. Memories flood back. And I can’t sleep.’ 

‘Really? 

‘But don’t ask anything else.’ 

‘Okay, I won't.’ 

But I couldn’t leave it at that. ‘Comrade, I won't ask her name, 


or what exactly happened, but forgetting about those, there is one 


thing—was it platonic love, or something else?” 

‘That’s a tactless question,’ he answered. Then, hesitating, he 
continued, ‘It was platonic love, 
know how it happened, but what happened was, she fell into 
my arms and my lips found her lips.’ Then he fell silent, lost in 
thought, After a while, he spoke, T've only kissed a woman once— 
just that time.’ 

Just once?” 


except once, just once. I don’t 
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‘One kiss is enough if you do it when it counts, don’t you 
think? 

Comrade seems more relaxed now that he had spoken, but I 
was growing uneasy, so I didn’t answer the question. ‘But you were 
saying you remember her at that?” 

Yes. 1 don’t know why, but suddenly there are all: these 
memories, and my night’s sleep is ruined.’ 

‘What happened to her?” 

‘Please don’t ask about her. I don’t actually know. Suddenly 
she was there, I don’t know how, then she wasn’t, I don’t know 
how. I don’t know anything about it at all.’ 

‘That sounds about right, Comrade. But you didn’t look for 
her?” 

No? 

‘Why not?’ 

‘If she’s gone, she’s gone. What's the point of looking? 

I wasn’t sure I agreed. ‘Comrade, you call anyone who has 
given up on the revolution an unbeliever. But when it comes to 
life, it looks like you've given up.’ 

‘Look here. The difference between the revolution and women 
is that the revolution will come in its due time, but a woman— 
once she’s gone, she’s gone.’ 

‘Enough with your pronouncements. It’s life we're talking 
about, you can’t talk about it like that.’ 

‘Well, you'll see, you'll see.’ 

‘No, I’m not talking about myself. That's yesterday’s news.’ 

Comrade laughed loudly. ‘Love will never be yesterday’s news.’ 
Then his mood turned serious. ‘That’s the problem. Even though 
it happened so long ago, for no reason memories come back, and 
it seems just like yesterday.’ 

He was right. His melancholy was only matched by mine. We 
sat in silence sipping our tea. 


me 
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Then I broke the silence. ‘In fact, I kept looking for her.’ 

‘And? 

‘And? She disappeared, just like in the old stories when the 
fairy appears for one second and then poofl—the prince is left 
roaming the jungles looking for his love. The same old story. But 
my story didn’t end that way,’ 

‘What do you mean” 

‘T actually did find her.’ 

‘And? Who was she?’ 

‘There was another one.’ 

‘Don’t speak in riddles. Talk straight. Which story are you 


_ talking about?” 


‘The same one. The first one. The one where we were living 
over there, then were scattered to the wind. When I got here, I 
forgot about her. Then I was busy with other things. But then she 
returned. My friend, it’s amazing. Everything that ’d forgotten 
suddenly came back, as though I was back there,/back in time. But 
then she was gone, just as suddenly as she had feturned’ 

‘That’s what happens—they come and go so, suddenly.’ 

We fell silent again, lost in thought. ae 

Then I broke the silence. ‘Comrade, you people have a choice. 
You have love, or you have the revolutionary struggle. But what 
are we to do? All we have is love.’ 

‘Revolutionary struggle . . . Comrade turned the words over in 
his mouth. ‘Well, now I think that if I had kept after her, she would 
still be here. But back then I was doing a thousand things, thinking 
that if the revolution came, I had to be ready.” Then he drew a deep 
breath. But the revolution never came, and she never came back.’ 

‘Comrade, it’s true she’s gone. But your revolution will come, 
ifnnot today, then tomorrow.’ 

But he got mad. ‘There’s not going to be any fucking revolution 
here!’ 
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‘Why not?’ 

‘Because nothing can happen here. Everyone’s a fraud. Song 
of bitches!’ Then, fretting and fuming, he unleashed a torrent of 
curses. Then he showed me his back. ‘You didn’t notice that my 
bag is empty today?” 

I saw that his bag, which was usually stuffed with pamphlets 
and newspapers, was empty. 

‘T threw all that shit in the canal.’ 

‘Comrade, what are you saying?’ 

‘It’s the truth.’ He rolled up his pants’ leg to show me his knee. 
‘Do you see this knee? Do you know how much it hurts? I drank 
a cup of tea and went out for my rounds with my bag beneath my 
arm. I've been around the entire town. I’ve given a pamphlet or a 
newspaper or a book to each person in each office so that someone 
might care. But, my friend, no one cares about anything. IfI can’t 
convince anyone, then I must be full of hot air. The words don’t 
grip the soul, they're just for blackening some paper. So I thought, 
why should I waste my life for these worthless words? I told myself 
to throw it all away, this trash. So I went to the canal and dumped 
it all in. Now it’s all at the bottom of the canal.’ He stood up. 
‘Enough of that—let’s go.’ _ 

‘Comrade, since we've come, let’s stay a little while longer.’ 

‘No, I can’t stand it any more. Time has changed everything.’ 

He went on his way, and I wandered here and there till late at 
night. All sorts of thoughts swirled in my head and wouldn’t go 
away. That night, I dreamed that I was back in the green forests 


and she was .. . But then I awoke, and I was still awake when the 
sun rose. 


16 


‘Someone called again.’ 


‘Who?’ I turned to Zubaidah with a look full of hope, thinking 
it might be her. 

‘The realtor.’ 

‘The realtor? My hopes were dashed as quickly as they had 
formed. I returned to reality. ‘What did he want? I asked, full of 


resignation. 

‘He asked what you're thinking,’ 

‘Thinking about what?” 

Zubaidah stared at me. Maybe she didn’t like my disinterested 
tone of voice. But I didn’t mean anything by it. I was lost in my 
thoughts, and I could barely manage to concentrate on anything. 
She continued to scowl at me. Then she adopted the same 
disinterested, flat tone. ‘Ashiyana.’ 

About Ashiyana? This surprised me, but then I remembered 
how I had lost track of things. ] thought the matter had settled 
itself, The day the agent came with a buyer, Bujan’s health had 
taken a turn for the worse. At that moment, I couldn’t think about 
anything but her health. Then Shaireen had suddenly come. The 
‘wo of us had sat at Bujan’s bedside as though we were at Chiragh 
Haveli. The problems surrounding Ashiyana faded, and another 
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took their place. Then Bujan had died, and Shaireen had left, 
Chiragh Haveli slipped from my mind. Worry overwhelmed me, 

When Bujan was dying, she stirred up so many old memories, 
Over her last days, we remembered Chiragh Haveli in its full, 
resplendent glory, and by the time she took her last breath, the 
task of preserving its memory had passed on to us. We took hold 
of its memory for ourselves: the building sprang vividly to life, 
and in the process, we discovered ourselves. We were so happy. 
It was as though something of ours had been returned after years 
of being missing. But then Shaireen left. She left, and I wasn’t 
able to bear the burden of the responsibility of the memory all 
by myself. 

Now I understood why, having reached a certain age, my 
ancestors would sit down to write their chronicle. Either they 
would become lost in a mood of recollection where all times were 
alive in their imaginations. In Bujan, all times coalesced; from here 
and there, so many eras came together, then elegantly separated 
again. Or they would write the chronicle. If not, memories would 
fade away and get scattered, so that they became muddled. So I 
too thought that I should write the chronicle. But the thought 
seemed so absurd that I didn’t put it into’action at first. To write 
a chronicle, a person should be invested in the tradition. If not, it 
wouldn’t turn out right. 

‘He'll phone tomorrow,’ Zubaidah added. 

‘Really?’ 

‘Yes, I didn’t tell him anything. I said you'd be home tomorrow. 
That you would speak with him.’ 

It didn’t much matter to me, and yet there was one concern 
that troubled me: I wondered if that hassle was about to begin 
again. That whole endless bother. Either the doorbell would ring 
or the phone. I remembered those days and how he hounded me. 

‘First, think about what you're going to say.’ 
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‘Okay, I will, I said, and before Zubaidah could say anything 
else, I gathered the toast crumbs in a saucer and quickly went 
outside to the veranda. 

I scattered the crumbs in the shade of the night-flowering 
jasmine tree, then I scooted a chair on to the veranda and sat down. 
The birds quickly gathered. It was as though the sparrows had 
been waiting. They were there in no time at all. The nightingales 
came a little after. After that, it was two pied mynahs. A crow 
swooped down in the midst of this.all. Squirrels scampered up 
on to the overhanging branches and leapt to the ground. One 
Indian roller sat on a branch of the night-flowering jasmine tree 
and called, ‘Kawhk-kawhkl’ Right then, I had an odd thought, 
thinking that if the cuckoo had been there, then the gathering 
would have been complete. But the cuckoo was a thing of the 
past... 

Tkhlaq, come quick—it’s a cuckoo.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Te’s sitting over there.’ 

Don’t talk so loud. If it hears you, it'll fly away.’ 

T was talking softly. It doesn’t know we're here.’ 

With one slow step after another, Shaireen led the way. I hept 
telling her to talk quietly. We were right at the edge of the roof's wall 
when the cuckoo noisily took to flight. 

‘Shaireen, no! You made it fly away! 

‘Me? What did I do? I'm the one. who told you. You didn’t know 
it was here.’ 

‘You were talking too loud. It just pretended not to hear.’ 

You silly goose, cuckoos don’t have ears! If it doesn’t have ears, how 
is it going to hear anything?’ 

And with that memory, another came... 
It was summer. I awoke suddenly in the middle of the night, A 
cuckoo had just landed on the roofs wall. It called out in a sweet, soft 
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voice, Then its tail spun around, and off it flew, as though it had come 
to tell me that it was morning... 

So I thought that I should start with cuckoos. If I was really 
going to write the chronicle, I should start with cuckoos. I tried 
to push the bird out of my mind, but every time, it would come 
back.) 

I start with the name of He, the Creator of Cuckoos.. . 

And yet how was the cuckoo born? 

Our Pandit Ganga Dutt, the Forsaken One, used to say that 
Prajapati and Usha created the world and all its beings. To protect 
herself against Prajapati’s lust, Usha changed form countless times. 
But whichever form she chose, Prajapati would appear in matching 
male form to impregnate her. From this, they produced beings. If this 
story is true, it was the cuckoo to which Usha gave birth first, before 
she produced all other beings in her other forms. But why was there a 
difference in colours? The heron was white, and the cuckoo black. His 
wisdom outstrips our understanding! Highest are the praises for that 
Pure Being who created the cuckoo and gave us the world and the sky 
in which our fates are written, He who spread the land beneath our feet 
and who gave us the rivers, the Ganga, the Yamuna, the Euphrates, and 
then the seas, the verdant prairies, the deserts and the mountains. Yet, 
in all of this, how then do fields of slaughter come about—Kurukshetra, 
Karbala, Srirangapatam? 

Killing people is not difficult, but burying them bas always been a 
problem. Cain dug up the entire earth trying to find a place to bury his 
brother. His shoulders ached I from carryin ig the corpse so far. The problem 
has been unresolved since then. Since then our shoulders have ached. 
And they will continue to ache. Where you are born is not where you 
are killed, and that is not where you will be buried. The land in which 
4 man is born is not the land where he dies. My first ancestor, Ahmed 
Billah, who now lives in paradise, came from Isfahan and was buried 
in Qazvin. His boy Hakim Ali Sher Rehan grew up there, But only bis 
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Rehan Palace remains there, while he was buried in Jahanabad. How 
death moved them to such faraway places! My own ancestors were born 
in one place and died in another. 

Yer my paternal grandfather, Mian Jan, showed such patience 


and perseverance in escaping the fate of his Sorebears. They stayed in 
place, stuck like rocks. They died where they were born. They never 
experienced the longing of exile. But if they did not suffer that fate, 
there was another Sorm of suffering. There is no escaping sadness, 


and every &eneration in my family has experienced grief. My ancestor 
Ahmed Billah could not Sorget his childhood home Bait ul-Abyaz, 
and lived with a great longing for Isfahan. Hakim Ali Sher Rehan’s 
eye ointment had cured so many maladies in Jahanabad, but he was 
perpetually sad, and would remark upon how he could not do anything 
for the people in Qazvin who had lost their eyes. My great-great- 
grandfather, Hakim Gul Zubagh Ali, brought to life a resplendent 
mansion, Chiragh Haveli. But he never stopped thinking about 
Gulistan Mahal. 

But I have lost my place in stories of the past. Each generation 
knew sadness. Now I am here, and I have my sadness. Each generation 
has had its moments of happiness as well. Each generation's tyrants 
erect their own tower of skulls, and each generation opens its eyes upon 
new pleasures. Each era has its needs for tyranny. The past was the time 
of my ancestors. This is my time. I should concentrate on myself and on 
my time. For Mian Jan took ownership of bis time, and after Praising 
God, he began to record the tumult of his times. This is the chronicle. 
This, its virtue. 

In recording the tumult of my times, where should I begin? And 
when does my time begin? 

So I start with the cuckoo... 

And yet, still, my time? When and where does it start? 

All I know is that whatever has been my time has been a bad time, 

and it is becoming worse and worse... 
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At Chiragh Haveli, just before the dawn broke, the cuckoo would 
come to the roofs wall to sit in all its glory, sing a morning hymn 
and then fly off. At these moments, Shaireen annoyed me. She would 
always mutter something or grow restless, and so I never got to feel 
the cuckoo’s warm, quivering breast in my hands. The cuckoo always 
Rept its distance, and today there is no great sense of loss. And yet those 
were good times. The cuckoo, the dawn, Shaireen. It seemed as though 
everything was one. There was no sense of separation. Shaireen and 
I would spend the entire day together, wandering beneath the forest's 
verdant canopy. In the summer, the fruit-laden mango trees seduced us, 
Then in the winter, with the spell of the mango trees over, we would 
pass to the tamarind trees. Each season would begin with a sour taste 
that sweetened gradually as time wore on. The mangoes would start 
so sour! But the monsoon rains would deepen their sweetness. In the 
winter, the ground underneath the tamarind trees would be blanketed 
with their tender pink blossoms. Wedging these blossoms between our 
teeth and tongue would release a sweet sourness that we began to crave. 
There was a sweet taste in the green pulp, and in us too. 

Each taste faded. Each season changed. Time passed. The time of 
Mian Jan’s Honorary Magistrate passed. Court sessions were no longer 
held in the house. There were no more defendants, no more plaintiffs, 
no more calling out to underlings, no more noise of justice. The comings 
and goings stopped at Chiragh Haveli. Mian Jan's glory passed. He 
became an old man. Renouncing the activity of the world, he went to 
sit in his corner to write the chronicle. From time to time, my father 
would come to tell him how things were in town and to listen to his 
ramblings. He would blather on about something, and then turn back 
to the manuscript. He would dip his reed pen in the black inkpot and 
start writing again. 

My friends, everyone returns to God. 

Then, there Mushtaq Ali sat, on the verge of death, waiting to 
be taken to the other side. In those days before he died, he saw how be 
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had become a stranger in his own city. He did not leave his home for he 
was scared that no one would greet him with a proper greeting, and he 
would be robbed of his honour. So he went to sit in a corner to heep his 


honour safe. He even stopped Soing out to the garden. He abandoned 
his trees and their fruit... 


The city is beset with one calamity after another. One house after 
another falls empty; one street after another turns desolate. Minute by 
minute, the news of riots and disorder comes s from near and far. Yet it is 
less news and more of a persistent rumour. Now rumours are Spreading 
that something will happen here too. Each moment isa blessing. There 
is no telling what might appen. Just yesterday, my son Misdaq Ahi 
brought news that today Chiragh Haveli would be attacked. So he 
loaded his gun and kept watch, and I lay awake the whole ni, ight. 
Now the strange thought has come to Misdaq Ali’s mind that 
Chiragh Haveli should be sold at any cost and everyone should leave 
Sor Pakistan. I listened attentively to my son's speech. Then my patience 
ran out, and I said, ‘Son, I don’t care about the house being plundered. 
But I don’t want it auctioned off: I understand this to be against all 


__ codes of honour, so as long as I live, this will not happen. But after I 
_ die, you will be the head of the household. So, as for going or not going 


to Pakistan, I will say nothing. Go ahead and lead the family to a new 
homeland, but leave this old man here. This land won’t let me go. I'm 
made of this dirt, and I should be allowed to perish here. I was born 
here, and Pl die here.’ Mi isdaq Ali listened to me, but he was saddened 
by my words. Silently he rose, picked up bis loaded gun and left to keep 
watch over the mansion. I went back to my thoughts. 

I thought about how my son would not carry on the ways of my 
ancestors. Difficult times have always been a part of our family. Several 
Senerations enjoy peace, but our fate is that the next generation is 
uprooted and sent into exile, wandering the earth until it finds a city 
40 establish a home in accordance with its rules of decorum and good 
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manners, There was no way that they would ever dishonour themselves, 
Then, when no longer welcome somewhere, they would leave behind 
all the comforts of home, brush the crumbs off their shirts and leave. If 
money was in their fortune, they did not object. If not, then so be it, 
Abba Jani used to say that when our family left Gulistan Mahal, we 
did not have so much as a stick to our name. We left empty-handed. 
After leaving the city, my father’s mother wanted paan as soon as the 
day dawned. She regretted not taking her paan kit. If she did not have 
anything to chew on, then how was she to make tt through the journey? 
Hearing this, her husband immediately turned to his chief servant. 
Juman Mian, go back and get the paan kit.’ And what a great feat he 
accomplished. He sped down the road. Avoiding the colonial soldiers, 
he reached the mansion, gathered up the paan kit and raced back as 
quickly as a hare. My grandmother asked how the mansion was doing. 
Juman Mian sighed heavily, then said, ‘Bi Sahib, it’s empty. The rooms 
and the halls are dead silent, but the courtyard is full of the noise of 
ducks.’ My grandmother started to beat her head. She wrung her hands 
and said, ‘May I suffer a thousand deaths! I didn’t remember to full the 
trough with water. The poor ducks must be parched.’ 

Well, the furthest thing from the mind of this poor soul was to make 
Chiragh Haveli into another Gulistan Mahal. My son Misdaq Ali had 
my permission to take the family to Pakistan whenever he wanted, but 
he would have to leave behind this old man so that there would be 
someone to light the lamps during the night at Chiragh Haveli. And 

yet, Chiragh Haveli is now condemned to be a house of ghosts. After all, 
how much longer will I live? All the lamps have run out of oil. At any 
moment, all the lights will die for good. 

So my son was faced with the dilemma of whether to leave behind 
his old father or wait for him to die. Other members of the family could 
not stand the thought of leaving me behind to fall prey to our enemies. 
Upon this matter, King Yudbishtbira’s actions are a good example for 
the farsighted, That old man took his entire clan with him on bis final 
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journey. But when his family members lagged behind, the king never 
turned back to look. One by one, they fell on the road and perished. But 
King Yudhishthira went on without the sli ightest hesitation. 

The caravan of time passes by quickly here as well. Mushtaq Ali, 
the powerless, has fallen behind and will soon die. But my family lacks 
the foresight of King Yudhishthira. If they act wisely, their voyage will 
not be for nought, and then I will be released from my burdens. 

We have reached an impasse. My family will not let me go, and 
I will not let go of my homeland. What is to be done? Only through 
death can this be resolved. This old man is ready to take his final 
voyage. I do not know why the Angel of Death delays. I have even tried 
Mautlvi Mishagq Ali’s prescription. Last month, in the last hours of the 
auspicious night of the fourteenth of Shaban, I went to the courtyard, 
and there, standing, I prayed the Dua’a-e-Kamil, ‘O God, I ask you for 
your all-encompassing mercy . . . In the light of the full moon, I looked 
for my shadow. Was my head attached to my shoulders, or not? But this 
old, blind man could not tell. For a long time, I inspected my shadow, 
but I could not be sure whether my head was still attached. Now I ask 

God Himself, I beseech Him, ‘God Almighty, please save my son from 
incurring dishonour and take mercy upon me. Send the Angel of Death 
quickly.’ 

My friends, my time has come. It will come either today or 
tomorrow. And yet it never comes, and around me things are changing 

for the worse. This sinner begs for one final act of mercy from the Creator 
of the World—please take my soul quickly! O Merciful God! O Mercy, 
Mercy, Mercy! : 

L wondered about Ashiyana’s fate. Bujan’s death had temporarily 
made Zubaidah fall silent. But she was still thinking about the 
very same thing. For how many days could she stay silent? Simple- 
mindedly, I had concluded that her temporary silence iia that 
the matter had somehow disappeared, and with that, it disappeared 
from my mind as though it had never been there. 
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‘He came back today, He asked for an answer.’ 

‘Who came? 

‘The realtor—who else?” 

‘The realtor, I see, he’s started back in again.’ I was a little 
frightened. Suddenly, I remembered those days when he was 
stalking me, and I felt as though he was constantly on my tail, 
Whenever the telephone rang, or the front bell, my heart would 
race with the fear that it was he for sure, and in the end, he had 
come for me. 

‘T asked him to come today. I thought you’d be at home. But 
you left in the morning. You were gone when he came.’ 

I was so relieved that I had left on time. 

‘He asked if we'd made up our minds. I said that you'd be the 
one to decide. I told him to phone you to discuss it. He said there 
was a customer ready at hand, and for you to make up your mind 
quick.’ 

This man, he puts a knife to my throat and demands an 
answer! Wasn't it possible to stall him for a while, so that the 
customer would sour on the deal and look at another house? I 
thought of ways to stall. But I realized each time that Zubaidah 
wouldn't allow it. It wasn’t the realtor, in the end, but Zubaidah 
who held a knife to my throat, and the knife was inching ever 
closer. Suddenly, I grew suspicious that it was Zubaidah herself 
who had contacted the realtor. 

‘He said the customer is rich and desperate. We'll get a good 
price.’ 

‘T don’t know who it is. The rich people around here are all 
frauds,’ I said, procrastinating. 

‘Tasked him. It was the man he brought by before.’ 

‘Him? I was shocked. My words got ahead of me. ‘He brought 
bad luck to us, I keep thinking he was responsible for Bujan’s 
death,’ 
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Zubaidah didn’t say anything. When she spoke, her tone of 
voice was different. ‘I don’t know what happened to Bujan. She was 
fine. Then suddenly her condition got so bad, and that was it. She 
collapsed in three days flat. It might have been the hallucination. 
But who knows if it had some effect on this godforsaken house. I 
was wondering this myself. Well, if it was the evil work of some 
outsider, when we're no longer living here, what will it matter if 
he’s good or bad?” 

‘Zubaidah, I want to say one thing,’ I said, ready to speak at 
length. ‘If] sell this house, it will be the first time anyone has sold 
a house in my family. My father never sold Chiragh Haveli. Mian 
Jan forbade it. He locked the gate and left. That was it. And when 
we came here, we didn’t use it to get an allotment.’ 

‘That was hardly a smart thing to do. People entered all sorts 
of half-made-up claims, and now they have big estates. They're 
rich.’ 

‘T know.’ 

‘Well, there’s no use crying over spilt milk, Zubaidah drew 
her point to a close. ‘Talk about what’s before us. The wretched 
realtor needs an answer. If we don’t make up our minds soon, the 
customer will escape.’ 

‘T’ve already decided,’ 

‘So?’ 

‘Tt won’t be sold,’ I said definitively, then got up and went to 
the veranda. 

I was relieved to have finally made clear my decision, and now 
I started to justify it to myself. Ashiyana was no longer just a mass 
of bricks and stones. From its threshold had passed the funeral 
procession of an honoured elder, and the memories of my reunion 
with Shaireen were now associated with its walls. From the night- 
flowering jasmine tree, a bird had flown to me, and just in font of 
me on the table it sat, chirped and then flew away. Did it think that 
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Thad come with crumbs for it to eat? Or had it come to complain 
that I had arrived with nothing? Over in the night-flowering 
jasmine tree, a happy procession of birds flew down. What noise 
they made! I hadn't thought about the commercial development 
yet. If it spread into this neighbourhood, what would happen to 
me? Would the jasmine still bloom? Would the birds still chirp? 
If the commercial development spread, it would be even more 
important to keep the house. The birds should have protection 
somewhere! Suddenly, I felt as though there was nervousness in 
the birds’ chatter and a wave of fear. I saw that a cat was pacing 
beneath the tree. 

The bell rang. My ears pricked. ‘So that fiend is here,’ I 
thought, certain the realtor was there. But I wasn’t afraid. I was 
ready to look him in the eye. When I had been able to speak clearly 
to Zubaidah, what was the realtor then? I turned and went to the 
door. I opened it. 

‘Oh, Comrade, it’s you? After that day, you disappeared. Now 
you're showing yourself again?” 

Comrade thought it unnecessary to reply to my question. 
He went on to the veranda, took his bag from his shoulders and 
dropped it on the table, then spread out in a chair. I looked with 
surprise at his bag, which was chock full of pamphlets, magazines 
and newspapers. 

‘Comrade, what’s this? You got rid of everything in the canal. 
Now it’s full again.’ 

“My friend, what could I do? Life started to seem pointless. 
Comrade, people should stick to what they know. I couldn’t lead a 
meaningless life like yours, you bastard.’ 

‘That's right. If you take the pack off the back of the pack 
animal, it becomes terrified because it feels like its life is worthless.’ 

Comrade avoided my words. ‘So what are you doing with the 
nest?” he asked. 
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I replied as would one who had succeeded despite all obstacles. 
‘Comrade, I finally told my wife that we won't sell Ashiyana.’ 

‘It doesn’t make any difference’ Comrade said coldly. ‘Sell it 
if you want.’ 

I was shocked. Comrade had opposed selling Ashiyana so 
stridently, and now he was entirely indifferent to my decision. 

‘Why are you staring at me? I tell you the truth—nothing 
matters. Everything will be burnt to the ground. Those bastards 
have ruined everything.’ 

‘What are you saying, Comrade? Are you in your right mind?’ 

‘Entirely so.’ 

‘Do you remember how opposed you were to selling Ashiyana, 
and how you gave me such a hard time?’ 

‘T remember. But now I wonder if Bhabhi was right.’ 

‘Right?’ I got mad at Comrade. 

‘The thing is, she must have seen something. She’s not a liar.’ 

‘She saw three corpses. She said three tall men in shrouds. You 
believe her?’ 

‘Man, she saw three men in shrouds. If you ask me, this whole 
city looks like they're wearing shrouds.’ 

‘Comrade, you’ve changed the subject. I was bewailing the 
fact that my wife had lost her mind, and you're talking about 
something else.’ 

‘My dear sir, you're going around with a blindfold on. Pm 
telling you what's about to happen.’ 

‘What's about to happen?” ; 

‘Trouble. Big trouble. Do you know what happened today? 

‘What?’ 

With a worried look, I went outside. I was shocked. There were 
so many with the same expression on their faces. There were so many 
people in the city. They all had left their homes. But why? Whom 
should I ash? Each face held a question. And worry. As though a large 
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misfortune had just befallen them. I asked myself, What's going on?’ 
Just by walking around, you couldn't see what was going on. Not really, 
I should go home. From our back wall, you can clearly see the jail’s door 
and the platform for the hangman. I should go back. Zubaidah’s alone, 
The first time, Bujan was there, and even then Zubaidah wanted to 
watch. But now there’s something in her mind terrorizing her, and 
Bujan isn’t here to pray in the four directions, to scare away the evil 
spirits and send Satan back to hell. 

‘It was a big explosion.’ 

‘An explosion? Really? Where? When?’ 

‘The entire city shook. It’s amazing you didn’t feel it. New 
Plaza is all bombed out.’ 

‘New Plaza is a sturdy building. It looked practically bomb- 
proof.’ 

‘Sturdy buildings have become targets for that very reason. 
What's the use of destroying half-built hovels? Just think how 
much destruction it entailed. The entire market had to be 
cleaned up.’ 

But New Plaza was a long way from our house. 

And yet, the market with the general stores was a long way from 
Chiragh Haveli too. 

It was our last night in Chiragh Haveli. Bujan sat on her prayer 
rug throughout the night, and my father kept watch on the roof with bis 
loaded gun. Holding the hem of her kurta, Bujan prayed that their last 
night would pass without incident and that in the morning they would 
board the train to Pakistan and all would be well. The lane in front of 
the mansion was stock-still. But sloganeers could be heard shouti ing their. 
violent messages in the neighbourhoods right next to the market. There 
the night sky was quite red, and my Sather surmised that the general 
stores had been set on fire. Then the sounds of the fire brigade confirmed 
his suspicions. Screams and shouts could be heard ‘from every direction 
in the city. The night sky flared red here and there, It seemed as though 
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only Chiragh Haveli had been spared, and that only its lane was quiet. 
Boom, soom! Doom, boom, soom! Doom, boom, soom, doom!—the night 
was on fire. Purni mam chunta churni! 

When I turned around to look, the alley was as quiet as the alley 
in front of Chiragh Haveli... Yes, the ducks were still crying out in 
their confusion from inside Gulistan Mahal. In the night’s stillness, 
the distressed calls of the ducks reminded me that the trough had not 
been filled with water. The ducks were thirsty. One single animal was 
waddling through the lane. Gulistan Mahal’s gate was locked, so how 
did the duck get out? But getting out proved useless. There was not a 
trace of water in the lane. The thirsty duck could not catch up to our 
caravan—it could neither go on nor g0 back. From inside Gulistan 
Mahal, the cry of the ducks rose up, and wandering about in a daze, 
with its bill raised to the sky, the single duck cried out its loud, painful 
reply. For how many miles, for how long, did that cry ) follow me, echoing 
in my ears—gaaen, qaaen, gaaen, gaaen, qaaen! 

Then I heard the approach of a horse. I turned. A rider, in horrible 
shape, was galloping towards me. He pulled the reins to stop the horse. 
My friend, I'm very thirsty. Please, may I have some water?’ In 
response, I opened my leather water flask. I filled a cup for the parched 
man and gave it to him. The man dismounted and tied the reins of the 
horse around a tree. He sat and drank. He expressed his deep gratitude, 

Lasked him, ‘Traveller, please tell us where you're coming from and 
where you're going.’ 

He sighed deeply. Then he said, ‘My friend, I'm coming from 
Unfortunate Isfahan, Half of the World, and I'm going where my Lord 
takes me.” 

I said nothing. Then apprehensively, I asked, ‘He who has come 

Siom Isfahan, Half of the World, can you please relate to us the conditions 
there?’ 

The strange man again sighed heavily, then began his tale, You 
who have asked about the conditions of Isfahan, Half of the World, 
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all I can say is that when I left the country, the tower of skulls was yet 
incomplete, and some men still walked with their heads intact. Silence 
prevails in the city; houses are desolate with the sound of women’s 
wailing and the bitter weeping of children.’ 

Hearing this, I tried hard to control myself. I paused. Then, 
haltingly, I asked, ‘He who has come from Isfahan, Half of the World, 
did you happen to pass by Bait ul-Abyaz, the White House?” 

‘Yes, when I passed it, it was wrapped in great flames, and from 
inside there was only the neighing of distressed horses.’ 

I began to cry. I lamented, ‘O God, please protect mel’ But asking 
Jor mercy is pointless. Crying and lamenting is pointless. I have three 
big regrets in my life. The first is I wish I had filled the trough at 
Gulistan Mahal. The second is for the cuckoo resting and cooing on the 
roofs walls at Chiragh Haveli—the cuckoo I was never able to catch. 
The third regret, well, what is the use of talking about it? Now that 
neighbourhood, that river, those people are no longer—I cannot even 
say what happened to those magnificent horses—where was the tower 
of skulls? Covered in moss, the walls of Rehan Palace have fallen in 
disrepair. Is there anyone there? Anyone? Anyone at all?’ I cry out. 
There is no response. Who knows where the thirsty ducks will go? On 
the roofs wall, there was only a solitary crow. The feathers of one wing 
were completely white. It looked at me so strangely! Then it was gone. 
It saddened me. My third regret, my largest regret-—O Jahanabad, 
O Gulistan Mahal! Now even the crows that once rested upon your 
decrepit walls no longer recognize me. Now I know I am alone. 

But I should start with the cuckoo. The cuckoo is dawn. It’s 
Shaireen’s daughter. If she hadn't stirred just then, I'd have captured it. 

But, in an instant, those days came and went. 

Ill never forget that moment when I missed out on capturing that 
cuckoo. And so one large disappointment was written into my fate. 
All my life would be spent wishing for that moment to return, Once, I 
imagined that those times had returned, that I had them in my grasp. 
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But that was only an illusion. I realized then that if you lose something, 
even if it returns, it makes no difference. The regret will be even worse. 

‘0 Beautiful Lady of the City, after knowing you for so long, it is 
still a mystery who Jou are, where you come from, and beneath which 
veil you pass when the time Sor love approaches in the night.’ 

That delicate one heard this and got intensely angry. She said, 
‘O fool, didn’t ‘you say that you weren't going to ask questions?’ 

I said, T said so, but Pve lost my resolve, I can’t help myself.’ 

She said, ‘Fool, don’t ask. You'll regret it.’ 

Twill ash.’ 

Don’t. I beg you. You'll regret it.’ 

T will ask.’ 

When that moon-faced one rolled across the floor and turned into 
a pigeon, she fluttered her wings, then flew away. At that moment, 
this lover's fate was sealed—misfortune would dog him all his life. He 
wandered the four corners of the earth. He asked over and again, ‘Where 
is the Beautiful Lady of the City? Where does she live?’ An old, wise 
man saw him and, taking pity upon him, said, Wretch, why did you try 
to find out? Wasn't the sweet pleasure of being with her enough? Now 
she is where you are powerless to go. Beyond the Caucasus Mountains, 
there are more mountains. Then there are more mountains. She lives in 
a fort without a door that no man and no bird can reach. It is beyond 
our ability to know some things. And you will die trying to find out.’ 

In those days, we were happy in our ignorance. We knew nothing. 
When your scarf fell from your shoulders, I was awestruck. That awe 
has remained till now. Awe, awe, awe— 

Where does it come from, this call of the beloved? 

How had I not seen her? When I saw her, I said it wasn’t her. 
Even when I learnt that it was no one else but her, I still couldn't see her 
face, or hear her voice. Where in the end had the voice come from? From 
beyond the sea or from behind the mountains? Or from the tethersclat 
Or was it merely an empty sound? There is so much magic in a voice. 
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In my life, [have followed only one voice, and it comes from afar. A soft, 
sweet voice comes to mé and slowly turns into a whisper. Brash, witty 
conversations mean nothing to me. One whisper is enough, if, if... Yet 
from how far that sweet voice comes, from over the dry forests, to become 
a whisper. There was so much in that whisper! A whole city of desire! 
From one sweet word, how much harmony spread through the universe! 
If it were to disappear, then this whole universe would be nothing more 
than noise and babble—zagq xaq bag bag chikh chikh!—cry and moan, 
babble babble, nonsense. The noise is mounting. 

The news spread through the city like wildfire. People carried 
the news into new neighbourhoods. It seemed as though the entire 
city had exploded. Destruction can feel like a carnival. Death and 
destruction rarely come on such a scale. A tower of skulls isn’t 
erected every day. Corpses were being recovered from the debris. 
How many might still be alive? They're dying. The sound of 
moaning could be heard. How tough people are! Terrified, people 
were standing with their eyes wide in astonishment. No one knew 
what had happened. Everyone was speculating. 

Back at home, I felt as though I had come from a world of 
noise to enter a zone of silence. It was surprising that when outside 
there was such a hullabaloo there could still be silence inside. 
Once I got inside, my eyes immediately went to the backyard 
wall. Automatically, I went outside. From the wall, I looked in 
the opposite direction. It was the first time that I had looked over 
the wall. I was astonished. How clearly the long, mysterious wall 
of the jail was visible! It felt so near, as though all you had to do 
was reach out and touch it. I said to myself, ‘So what did Zubaidah 
see here?’ 

Zubaidah came out and looked at me with surprise. ‘What are 
you doing out here?” 

‘Nothing,’ I said, as though I had been caught doing something 
wrong or was caught up in some nonsense. I quickly turned around. 
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Then I remembered, and the past mixed with the present. 
Upon Maulvi Ghulam Rasool’s urging, and following Bujan’s 
practice, Zubaidah lit a lamp and stuck it to the top of the back 
wall without looking to the other side. Then she retreated, 

‘The wind is strong. Will it blow out? I said, worried. I had 
been a witness to this practice since Bujan’s time, and I had never 
taken the least interest in it. 

Zubaidah looked at the lamp’s struggling flame with intense 
worry. Then she said, as though she were consoling herself, ‘That 
day the wind was even stronger, but it didn't blow out’ 

That day? Yes, actually, that day the wind was stronger. The 
lamp’s flame flickered desperately. With each gust of wind, that 
day the flame got so low that we figured this time it would blow 
out, but after each gust, it recovered its strength. It was the day of 
the hanging. 

That day was the same as today. A lot of noise and a lot of silence. 
Jahanabad was in a state of uproar. From the time of Gulistan Mahal 
till today, everything was the same, except the presence of Maulvi 
Mishaq Ali. The wind moaned through Gulistan Mahal. From time 
to time came the cry of a terror-stricken duck. When he left Gulistan 
Mahal, this duck followed him crying qaaen! gaaen! all the way to 
the threshold. It stood there crying, as though crying for the departed. 
Then it was silent. Then one duck extended its neck and cried one last 

Srightened cry before falling silent. 

The past mixed with the present, and the elder Maulvi Mishag 
Ali's prayer rug was left for good. Seeing his unused prayer rug, my 
great-great-grandmother's eyes welled with tears. She wept and wept. 
She couldn't stop crying. She fell asleep crying. In the morning she 
said, ‘Ah, Bi, near midnight, I woke up. And what did I see, but Bhai 
Mishagq Ali was sitting on his prayer rug thumbing his rosary. He was 
wearing bright white clothes. What should I say? His face was shining 
with light.’ 
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Morning was nearing, and I couldn't decide whether the lamp 
had blown out like other lamps across the city, or it had blown out 
in a sharp gust of the night wind. 

‘Zubaidah? 

Yes? 

‘I met the realtor again.’ 

‘And? 

‘Well, I went to where the explosion happened, and there was 
a crowd dispersing. He was there too. I tried to avoid eye contact, 
but, well, the strange thing is when we met, I was confused, and I 
couldn’t process anything.’ 

‘But you already told him your answer,’ Zubaidah said, 
mocking me. 

‘Yes, that’s true. But when I mentioned it to Comrade, he 
changed his tune. Comrade is a confused person, and he confused 
me.’ 

‘That good-for-nothing Comrade! He’s bad for you. The 
truth is that you do whatever he says. What did he say now?’ 

And what had Comrade said? I didn’t relate it to Zubaidah as 
she would worry. I had thought that I should talk to Comrade one 
last time about the matter, and do so openly and honestly. In the 
course of our conversation, he had said one thing with a great deal 
of seriousness. I don’t know if it was just cynicism or if he really 
believed it. In any event, I should speak to him more about it. He 
should be at home. 

immediately got up. Outside things had changed. 

A crowd was milling anxiously about. A swirling sea of heads 
flowed in the direction of Chandni Chowk. I was shocked—what was 
going on? Why was everyone running towards Chandni Chowk? O 
JSriends, be not terror-stricken! Say something! Why are you silent? 
Does someone have a knife to your throat? Tell me what has just 
happened in this unlucky street, what calamity has befallen, Then I 
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to see!’ My great-grandfather said it was the followers of the Prophet 
to blame for spreading oppression and ignorance in the world. He said 
this, then bewailed this, then prayed, ‘O God, the Merciful and the 
Compassionate, redeem the sins of the believers, Jar the Prophet's sake! 
Our misfortunate came in the guise of Nader Shah—from one womb 
then how many Nader Shahs will be born?’ 
‘Comrade—Comrade! Hey, Comrade, 


open your door!’ I 
shouted over and over, 


knocking again and again on the door. 
But there was no response. Defeated, I roused a young man. We 
forced the door open. Next to an old charpoy, there was a stool 
with a bag full of newspapers, magazines and books, but Comrade 
wasn’t there. Where was he? I had already looked in all his usual 
hangouts. And now he wasn’t here. Where was he? I started to 
imagine the worst. The times were bad. No one knew yet who was 
responsible for the New Plaza explosion. There had been scores 
of arrests already. Was Comrade too arrested? But I immediately 
suppressed this fear. Yes, it was possible that he had been swept 
up. It had already happened once. I was worried and annoyed at 
the same time: the very day that I would talk to him seriously and 
would listen to his advice, he disappeared. Disappointed, I started 
back towards home. Just as ] made to leave, an ugly cat rushed out 
and, cutting in front of me, disappeared. 

There was an uproar in front of Crescent House. People were 
frantically rushing out of the building. 

‘What happened?’ 

‘Bomb.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Don’t know. There was a phone call.’ 

After New Plaza, there was no new incident. But at any 
moment if in any office there was a prank call, then it turned into 
a stampede. The entire building emptied out. 
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What was the realtor doing here? During the stampede, he 
was walking leisurely with his briefcase beneath his arm. I was 
shocked to find him around there, walking along without a care 
in the world: first he was at New Plaza and now here. I was 
beside myself with worry that he would leap upon me and start 
up with his old line of questioning, and I would again be caught 
up in anxiety about Ashiyana. 1 needed Comrade’s advice. I 
should avoid the realtor. So I quickly left, but I got the feeling 
that he had seen me and had started to chase me. I sped up yet 
more, but it wasn’t several moments before I got the fecling 
that a crowd of people were surrounding me from behind and 
in front, and were walking even faster than me. That they were 
fleeing something. They were breathing hard. Terror streaked 
their faces. When I realized that a sea of terror was swirling 
around me, I made every effort to stay calm. Again, a street cat 
crossed my path and joined the stampede. It was the same cat! 
I was terrified. 

Suddenly I found myself apprehensive of stray animals. Thinking 
it might be the same cat, I was lost in a sea of ‘fear. But then I realized I 
was lost in the stampede and had no idea where I was. When had I left 
home? It was a bad moment in a bad time. The stampede swirled in 
every direction. I was like a blade of grass being taken along in a storm. 
Trapped inside a stampede, a person can neither escape nor find a 
moment's peace. Inside the stampede, you're lost—a twig in a whirlpool. 
Then Iran into him. And he asked, ‘Are you selling Gulistan Mahal?’ 
The question was asked so blithely, and yet it upset me so much. In the 
stampede, I saw him walking so composed. And what was that ugly cat 
doing in the eye of the storm? What was it doing at the Umavi Darbar? 
For God's sake! It’s hard to know who is who, and who is doing what! 
You can’t make out faces. Or is this the sign of our godforsaken times? 
My grandfather was right. I won't find another Chiragh Haveli. It 
must be in ruins by now. 
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Envy swept over me. O how I wish I'd been Mushtaq Ali! Chiragh 
Haveli's beautiful walls, parapets and towers—Gulistan Mahal— 
Rehan Palace—Bait-ul Abyaz! Tfonly I could know where everyone is. 
And me, well, never mind... now it’s every man for himself, and yet 
no one understands himself. 

Stampede— 

Zaq xaq, bag bag! 

Then I saw where I'd come from and where I was going. A bad 
moment in a bad time. At dusk, in the commotion, I couldn't make out 
anyone's faces—or their faces had changed. O God, what happened to 
those familiar faces? And what are these faces doing here? I looked at 
the faces and was amazed. On their ‘foreheads, there was the mark. My 
terror grew. I looked at another forehead, then another. They all had 
the mark! All hope drained from me. Now the signs were clear. I went 

from one end of the neighbourhood to the other. I looked at everyone's 
foreheads. Everyone had been marked. My spirits plummeted. The 
agony was intense. Has he returned from Mount Safa? I still didn’t 
know... I still didn’t know if... Then I became sad. Suddenly, I 
asked myself, Fool, why do you make things worse by staying here? Flee 
quickly! So I broke camp and left. I fled. 

But as I fled, a doubt troubled me: did my forehead have the 
mark as well? My spirits roused. I took hold again of my senses, and I 
comforted myself, thinking that I hadn't seen him. Iregained a measure 
of peace. And yet, the doubt persisted. I was surrounded by doubt, I was 
beset by worry. I set off, suffering at every step of the journey. And I 
never found a trace of that house anywhere. My heart was full of worry 
that that house was lost—its grand doors, its roof walls. Listen to the 
voices from afar. Would the sound of thirsty ducks, or the neighing of 
horses, or the cuckoo’s song point in the direction of that house? That 
was the most appalling, worrying thing—no bird perched on the walls 
any longer. But why? When people leave, does that mean that the lively 
walls too become desolate? Is it true that when people leave their houses, 
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the chirping, cavorting birds leave too, and a vulture comes to sit in 
watch? And when it comes, desolation reigns. 

Then this saintly renunciate left the city, journeyed far, and while 
I wandered in the forest, all the noises of the world fell behind. The 
desolate, silent forest, the dark night, the distant shore—I went west, 
east, north, south—I scoured the earth. It was darkness upon darkness, 
and the waters rushed over the land. 

O God, where is the light? Where is the shore? This is our only 
worry. This our only concern. But this light and shore seem to have 
disappeared, and the earth turns into a sea, and everywhere you turn, 

it’s water and more water. Schoolhouses, inns, cow-pens, mansions and 
palaces—all have been drowned. The forests, the mountains—all sunk 
in water. All the birds and the beasts have disappeared. 

I looked up and down—I was surprised. Where is the shy? What 
netherworld has swallowed the land? The world seem ed a piece of candy, 
dissolving in water. My spirits started to sink; all was being drowned. 
But that is the way it is. When the water rises, it takes everything with 
it. Nothing survives. 

Hopeless, I wandered from place to place when suddenly hope 
sprouted new shoots. In my imagination, a green, healthy tree emerged, 
in whose shade, in whose cool, sweet shade—yes—in whose wonderful, 
cool, sweet shade—yes—there was this tree in those very waters, in 
a stream just like this! Everything had drowned, all the world—but 
this tree was growing out of that water. If only I could locate its exact 

position. I asked Markandeya Rishi. Then another very long, difficult 
journey began. Through a desolate, silent forest. No sadbus or saints, 
no rishis or gurus, no fakirs or mystics. Graves, huts and shrines—all 
empty. An impossible journey, without beginning or end..A wandering 
exile through uninhabitable lands, under merciless skies. O God, the 
Creator of Wonders, Mount Safa has sundered in two! The mark 
has besmeared each and every person's forehead! And the faces! Was 
everyone... 
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And then this cascade of heads, 

Ifa home no longer provided peace, then where would (peace come 
from? 

Stampede, shrieks, screams—zaq xag! bag bag!—so much 
insurrection! As though an enormous fire was giving chase. Has the 
apocalypse come? The dense, heavy night spreads out, and the sea foams 
in anger! An impossible Journey that by the minute turns blacker and 
blacker. And then that tree! But then it disappeared. But where? How 
long the. Journey will be! All the centuries have dissolved like bubbles in 
these black waters! How long will we tread against these black waters? 
How long? Does this long black night have an end? Where is the light? 
Where is the shore? And the tree? 

O God, Iask you! 

O God, I ask you! 

O God, I ask you! 
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